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Mé® Scorr, though living in an age unusually prolific of ori- 

ginal poetry, has manifestly outstripped all his competitors 
in the race of popularity ; and stands already upon a height to 
which no other writer has attained in the memory of any one 
flow alive. We doubt, indeed, whether any English poet ever 
had so many of his books sold, or so many of his verses readand 
admired by such a multitude of persons, in so short atime. We 
are credibly informed, that nearly thirty thousand copies of * The 
Lay’ have been already disposed of in this country; and that 
the demand for Marmion, and the poem now before us, has been 
still more considerable,—a circulation, we believe, altogether 
without example, in the case of a bulky work, not ade lressed to 
the bigotry of the mere mob, either religious or political. 

A popularity so universal is a pretty sure proof of extraordi- 
nary merit,—a far surer one, we readily admit, than would be af- 
forded by any praises of ours: and, therefore, though we pre- 
tend to be privileged, in ordinary gases, to foretel the ultimate 
reception of all claims on public admiration, our fumetion may 
be thought to cease, where the event is already so certain and 
Conspicuous. As it is a sore thing, however, to be deprived of 
our privileges on so important an occasion, we hope to be par- 
doned for insinuating, that, even in such a case, the office of the 
critic may not be altogether wepernuses. Though the succéss of 
the author be decisive, and likely to be permanent, it’still may 
not be without its use to point out, in consequence of what, 
and in spite of what, he has succeeded ; nor altogether. unin- 
structive to trace the _ limits of the connexion which, even 
in this dull world, ind lisputably subsists between success and de- 
sert, and to ascertain how far unexar mpled popu larity 1 imp! es Une 
rivaled talent. 
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As it is the object of poetry to givé pleasure, it seems to be a 
pretty safe conclusion, that that poetry must be the best which 
gives the greatest pleasure to the greatest number of persons. 
Yet we must pause a little, before we give our assent to so plau- 
sible a proposition. It would not be quite correct, we fear, to 
say that these are invariably the best judges who are most easily 
pleased. ‘The great multitude, even of the reading world, must 
necessarily be uninstructed and injudicious ; and will frequently 
be found, not only to derive pleasure from what is worthless in 
finer eyes, but to be quite insensible to those beauties which af- 
ford the most exquisite delight to more cultivated understandings. 
True pathos and sublimiity will indeed charm every one: but, out 
of this lofty sphere, we are pretty well convinced, that the poet- 
ry which appears most perfect to a very refined taste, will not 
turn out to be very popular poetry. 

This, indeed, is saying nothing more, than that the ordinary 
readers of poetry have not a — refined taste ; and that they are 
often insensible to many of its highest beauties, while they still 
more frequently mistake its imperfections for excellence. The 
fact, when stated in this simple way, commonly excites neither 
opposition nor surprise: and yet, if it be asked, why the taste of 
a few individuals, who do not perceive beauty where many others 
perceive it, should be exclusively dignified with the name of a 
good taste ; or why poetry, which gives pleasure to a very great 
number of readers, should be thought inferior to that which 
pleases ‘a much smaller number,—the answer, perhaps, may not 
be quite so ready as might have been expected from the alacrity 
of our assent to the first proposition. ‘That there is a good an- 
swer to be given, however, we entertain no doubt: and if that 
which we are about to offer should not appear very clear or satis- 
factory, we must submit to have it thought, that the fault is not 
altogether in the subject. 

In the first place, then, it should be remembered, that though 
the taste of very good judges is necessarily the taste of a few, it 
is implied, in their description, that they are persons eminently 
qualified, by natural sensibility, and long experience and reflec- 
tion, to perceivé all beauties that really exist, as well as to settle 
the relative value and importance of all the different sorts of beau- 
ty 3=they are in that very state, in short, to which all who are 
in any degree capable of tasting those refined pleasures would 
certauily arrive, if their sensibility were increased, and their ex- 
perience and reflection enlarged. It is difficult, therefore, in fol- 
lowing Out the ordinary analogies of language, to avoid consider- 
ing thqn as in the right, and calling their taste the true and the 
ust one, when it appears that it is sugh as is uniformly produced 
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by the cultivation of those faculties upon which all our percep- 
tions of taste so obviously depend. It is to be considered also, 
that though it be the end of poetry to please, one of the parties 
whose pleasure, and whose notions of excellence, will always be 
primarily consulted in its composition, is the poet himself; and 
as he must necessarily be more cultivated than the great body of 
his readers, the presumption is, that he will always belong, com- 
paratively speaking, to the class of good judges, and endeavour, 
consequently, to produce that sort of exceilence which is likely 
to meet with ¢heir approbation. «When authors, and those of 
whose suffrages authors are ambitious, thus conspire to fix upon 
the same standard of what is good in taste and composition, it is 
easy to see how it should come to bear this name in society, in 

reference to what might afford more pleasure to individuals of 
c. influence. Besides all this, it is obvious that it must be in- 
finitely more difficult to produce any thing conformable to this ex- 
alted standard, than merely to fall in with the current of popular 
taste. To attain the former object, it is necessary, for the most 
part, to understand thoroughly all the feelings and associations that 
are modified or created by cultivation ;—to accomplish the latter, 
it will often be sufficient merely to have observed the course of 
familiar preferences. Success, however, is rare, in proportion a$ 
it is dificult ; and it is needless to say, what a vast addition ra- 
rity makes to value,—or how exactly our admiration at success is 
proportioned to our sense of the difficulty of the undertaking. 

Such seem to be the most general and immediate causes of the 
apparent paradox, of reckoning that which pleases the greatest 
number as inferior to that which pleases the few ; and such the 
leading, grounds for fixing the standard of excellence, in a question 
of mere feeling and gratification, by a different rule than that 
of the quantity of gratification produced. With regard to some 
of the Ane arts—for the distinction between popular and, actual 
merit obtains in them all—there are no other reasons, perhaps, to 
be assigned ; and, in music for example, when we have said that 
it is the authority of those who are best qualified by nature and 
study, and the difficulty and rarity of the attainment, that entitles 
certain exquisite performances to rank higher than others that give 
far more general delight, we have probably said all that can be 
said in explanation of this mode of speaking and judging. Jn 
poetry, however, and in some other departments, this familiar, 
though somewhat extraordinary rule of estimation, is justified by 
other considerations. 

As it is the cultivation of natural and perhaps universal capaci- 
ties, that produces that refined taste which takes away our plea- 
sure in vulgar excellence,.so, 4 is to be considered, that there ig 
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an universal tendency to the propagation of such astaste; and 
that, in times tolerably favourable to human happiness, there is 
a continual progress and improvement in this, as in the other 
faculties of nations and large assemblages of men. ‘The num- 
ber of intelligent judges may therefore be regarded as perpe- 
tually on the increase. The inner circle, to which the poet 
delights chiefly to pitch his voice, is perpetually enlarging ; 
and, looking to that great futurity to which his ambition is 
constantly directed, it may be found, that the most refined 
style of compotition to which he can attain, will be, at the 
last, the most extensively and permanently popular. ‘This 
holds true, we think, with regard to all the productions of art 
that are open to the inspection of any considerable part of the 
community ; but, with regard to poetry in particular, there is 
one circumstance to be attended to, that renders this conclusion 
peculiarly safe, and goes far indeed to reconcile the taste of the 
multitude with that of more cultivated judges. 

As it seems difficult to conceive that mere cultivation should ei- 
ther absolutely create or utterly destroy any natural capacity of en- 
joyment, it is not easy to suppose, that the qualities which de- 
tight the uninstructed should be substantially different from those 
which give pleasure to the enlightened. They may be arranged 
according to-a different scale,—and certain shades and accompani- 
ments may be more or less indispensable ; but the qualities ina 
poem that give most pleasure to the refined and fastidious critic, 
are in substance, we believe, the wary same that delight the most 
injudicious of its admirers :—and the very wide difference which 
exists between theirpusual estimates, may be in a great degree 
accounted for, by considering, that the one judges absolutely, 
and the other relatively —that the one attends only to the intrin- 
sic qualities of the work, while the other refers more immediately 
to the merit of the author. The most popular passages in popular 
poetry, are in fact, for the most part, very beautiful and striking ; 
yet they are very often such passages as could never be ventured 
on by any writer who aimed at the praise of the judicious; and 
this, for the obvious reason, that they are trite and hackneyed,—that 
they have been repeated till they have lost all grace and propricty,— 
and, instead of exalting the imagination with the impression of 
original genius or creative fancy, they only nauseate and offend, by 
the association of paltry plagiarism and impudent inanity. It is 
only, however, on those who have read and remembered the origi- 
nal passages, and their better imitations, that this effect is produced. 
‘To the ignorant and the careless, the twentieth imitation has all 
the charm of an original ; and that which oppresses the more ex- 
perienced reader with weariness and disgust, rouscs them with 
all the force and vivacity of novelty. It is not, then, because the 
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ornaments of popular poetry are deficient in intrinsic werth and 
beauty, that they are slighted by the critical reader, but because 
the at once recognises them to be stolen, and perceives that they 
are arranged without taste or congruity. In his indignation at 
the dishonesty, and his contempt for the poverty of the collecter, 
he overlooks altogether the value of what he has collected, or re- 
members it only as an egnneee. ion of his offence,—as converting 
larceny into sacrilege, and adding the guilt of profanation to the 
folly of unsuitable finery. "There are other features, no doubt, 
that distinguish the idols of vulgar admiration from the beautiful 
exemplars of pure taste; but this is so much the most character- 
istic and remarkable, that we know no way in which we could so 
shortly describe the poetry that pleases the multitude, and dis- 
pleases the select few, as by saying that it consisted of all the 
most known and most brilliant parts of the most celebrated au- 
thors—of a splendid and unmeaning accumulation of those ima- 
ges and phrases which had long charmed every reader in the 
works of their original inventors. 

The justice of these remarks will probably be at once ailmitted 
by all who have attended to the history and effects of what may 
be called poetical diction in general, or even of such particular 
phrases and epithets as have been inde bred to their beauty for too 
great a notoriety. Our associations with all this class of expres- 
sions, which have become trite only in conse quence of their i in- 
trinsic excellence, now suggest to us no ideas but those of schoo!- 
boy imbecility and childish affectation. We look upon them 
merely as the | common, hired, and tawdry trappings of all who 
wish to put on, for the hour, the masque ‘rade hapit of poetry; and, 
instead of receiving from them any kind of delight or emotion, do 
not even distinguish or attend to the signification of the words of 
which they consist. The ear is so pal! ed with their re petition, and 
80 accustomed to mect with them as the habitual expletives of the 
lowest class of versifiers, that they come at last to pass over it 
without exciting any sort of conception whatever, and are not e- 
ven so much attended to as to expose their most gross incoherence 
or inconsistency to detection. It is of this quality that Swift has 
availed himself in so remarkable a manner, in his famous ¢ Song 
by a person of quality, ? which consists entirely i in a selection of 
some of the most trite and well-sounding phrases and epithets 
in the poetical lexicon, strung together without any kind of mean- 
ing or consis ORey and yet so disposed, as to have been perused, 
perl aps by one hi If of their readers, without any suspicion of the 
deception. Most of those phrases, however, which had thus be- 
come sickening, and almost insignificant, to the intelligent readers 
of poetry in the days of Queen Anne, are in themselves beautiful 
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and expressive, and, no doubt, retain much of their native grace 
in those ears that have not been alienated by their repetition. 
But it is not merely from the use of much excellent diction, that 
a modern poet is thus debarred by the lavishness of his predeces. 
sors. There is a certain range of subjects and characters, and a 
certain manner and tone, which were probably, in their origin, 
as graceful and attractive, which have been proscribed by the 
same dread of imitation. It would be too long to enter, in this 
place, into any detailed examination” of the peculiarities—origi- 
nating chiefly in this source—which distinguish antient from mo. 
dern poetry. It may be enough just to remark, that, as the ele. 
ments of poetical emotion are necessarily limited, so it was na- 
tural for those who first sought to excite it, to avail themselves 
of those subjects, situations, and images that were most obviously 
calculated to produce that effect, and to assist them by the use 
of all those aggravating circumstances that most readily occurred 
as likely to heighten their operation. In this way, they got pos- 
session of all the choice materials of their art; and working with- 
out fear of comparisons, fell naturally into a free and graceful 
style of execution, at the same time that the profusion of theit 
resources made them somewhat careless and inexpert in their ap- 
plication’ After poets were in a very different situation. They 
could neither take the most natural and general topics of interest, 
nor treat them with the ease and indifference of those who had 
the whole store at their command—because this was precisely 
what had been already done by those who had gone before them; 
and they were therefore put upon various expedients for attaining 
their object, and yét*preserving their claim to originality. Some 
of them set themselves to observe and delineate both characters 
and external objects with greater minuteness and fidelity,—and 
others to analyze more carefully the mingling passions of the 
heart, and to feed and cherish a more limited train of emotion 
through a longer and more artful career,—-while a third sort dis- 
torted both nature and passion according to some fantastical theo- 
ry of their own, or took such a narrow corner of each, and dis- 
sected it with such curious and microscopic accuracy, that its 
original form was no longer discernible by the eyes of the unin- 
structed. In this way we thik that modern poetry has both been 
enriched with more exquisite pictures, and deeper and more sustain- 
ed strains of pathetic, than were known to the less elaborate artists 
of antiquity ; at the same time that it has been defaced with more 
affectation, and loaded with far more intricacy. But whether 
they failed or succeeded,—and whether they distinguished them- 
selves from their predecessors by faults or by excellences, the 
later poets, we conceive, must be admitted to have almost al- 
ways 
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ways written in a more constrained and.ngrrow manner than 
their originals, and to have departed farther from what was ob- 
vious, easy and natural. Modern poetry, in this respect, may be 
compared, perhaps, without any great impropriety, to modern 
sculpture. It is greatly inferior to the antient in freedom, 
grace and simplicity ; but, in return, possesses a more decided 
expression, and more fine finishing of less suitable embellish- 
ments. 

Whatever may be gained or lost,however, by this change of man- 
net, it is obvious, that poetry must become less popular by means 
of it. The most natural and obvious manner, is always the most 
taking ;—and whatever costs the author much pains apd labour, 
is usually found to require a corresponding effort on the part of 
the reader, which all readers are not disposed to make. ‘That 
they who seek to be original by means of affectation, should re- 
volt more by their affectation than they attract by their originality, 
is just and natural ; but even the nobler devices that win the suf- 
frages of the judicious by their intrinsic beauty, as well as their 
novelty, are extremely apt to repel the multitude, and to obstruct 
the popularity of some of the most exquisite productions of ge- 
nius. The beautiful but minute delineations of such admirable 
observers as Crabbe or Cowper, are apt to appear tedious to those 
who take no interest in their subjects, and no concern about their 
art ;—and the refined, deep and sustained pathetic of Campbell, 
is still more apt to be mistaken for monotony and languor,by those 
who are either devoid of sensibility, or impatient of quiet reflec- 
tion. The most-popular style undoubtedly isthat which has great 
variety and brilliancy, rather than exquisitewfipish in its images 
and descriptions ; and which touches lightly 6n many passions, 
without raising any so high as to transcend the comprehension 
of ordinary mortals—or dwelling on it so long as to exhaust thejr 
patience. ‘ 

Whether Mr Scott holds the same opinion with us upon these 
matters, and has intentionally conformed his practice to this theory, 
—or whether the peculiarities in his compositions have been pro- 
duced merely by following out the natural bent of his genitig, we 
do not presume to determine; but, that he has actually made use 
of all our recipes for popularity, we think very evident ; and con- 
ceive, that few things are more curious than the singular skill, or 
good fortune, with which he has reconciled his claims on the fa- 
vour of the multitude, with his pretensions to more select admis 
ation, Confident in the force and originality of his own genius 
he has not been afraid to avail himself of common-places bath ef 
ciction and of seutiment, whenever they appeared tc be bequtife! 
af umpressive,—using them however, at all timesy with the kil! 
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and spirit of an yen itor: and quite certain that he could not be 
mistaken for c aplagiarist g or imitator, he has made free use of that 
great treas ary cf characters, images and ex pressions, which had 
be en accumulated by the most celebrated of his predecessors ;— 
at the sametime that the rapidity of his transitions, the novelty 
of his combination s, and the spirit and variety of his own thoughts 
and inventions, show plainly that he was a borrower from any 
thing bat poverty, and took only what he could have given if he 
had bee n born in an earlier generation. ‘The great secret of his 
popularity, howev er, an d the leading characteristic of his poetry, 
appear to uS to consist evidently in this, that he has made more 
use of, CQyamon topicsygimages anc expres ions, than any original 
poet of la ater times 3 and, at ‘the same time, « lisplayed more genius 
and originality than any recent author who has worked in the same 
materials. By the latter pecul liarity, he has entitled himself to the 
admiration of every description of readers ;—by the former, he is 
ecommended in an especial manner to the inexperienced, at the 
hazard of some little offence to the more cultivated and fastidious. 
In the choice of this fubjects, for example, he does not attempt 
to intereft merely by fine obfervation or pathetic fentiment, but 
takes the afliftance of a ftory, and enlilts the reader’s curiofity a- 
mong his,motives for attention. ‘Then his charaéters are all feleét- 
ed from the moft common dramatis persone of poe ms ;— Kings, 
warriors, knights, outlaws, nuns, minitrels, fecluded damfels, wi- 
zards,yand truce lovers. He never ventures to carry us into the 
cottage of the peafant, like Crat be or capes ; nor into the bo- 
fom of domettic priva -y, like Campbell; nor among creatures of 
the imaginati on, like Southey or ‘Da rwip. Such peri ion: es, WE 
readily admit, are hot in themlelves (o interefting or ftriking as thofe 
to whom Mr Scotthas devoted himielf ; but they are far lefs fami- 
liar in poetry—and are therefcre more likely, perhaps, to engage the 
attention of thofe to whom poetry is familias. In the management 
of the paffions, again, Mr Scott appears to us to have purfued the 
fame popular, and comparatively eafy courfe. He has raifed all 
the moit familiar and poetical emotions, by the moft obvious ag- 
gravations, and in the molt comp endious and judicious way. He 
has dazzled the reader with the {plendour, and even warmed him 
with the tranfient beat of various affections; but he has nowhere 
fairly kindled him with enthufiafm, or melted him into te ndernefe. 
Writing for the world at large, he has wilely ab{tained from at- 
tempting to raife any paflion to a height to which worldly people 
could not be tranfported ; and contented himfelf with giving his 
reader the chance of feeling, as a brave, kind and affe Qtionate gen- 
tleman fhould often feel in the ordinary cour rfe of his exiflence, 
without trying to breathe into him either that lofty enthuGalm 
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which difdains the ordinary bufinefs and amtufements of life, or 
that quiet and deep fenfibility which unfits forall its purfuite. 
With regard to diétion and imagery, too, it is quite obvious that 
Mr Scott has not aimed at writing either in a pure or a very con- 
fiftent {tyle. He feems to have been anxious only to ftrike, and 
to be eafily and univerfally underftood ; and, for this purpofe, to 
have culled the moft glittering and confpicuous exprefhions of the 
moft popular authors, and to have interwoven them in fplendid 
confufion with his own nervous diction and irregular verfification. 
Indifferent whether he coins or borrows, and drawing with equel 
freedom on his memory and his imagination, he goes boldly for- 
ward, in full reliance on a neverfailing abundance; atid dazzles, 
with his richnefs and variety, even thofe who are mott apt to be 
offended with his¢glare and irregulsrity, ‘There is nothing, in Mr 
Scott, of the fevere and majeftic ftyle of Miltonor of the terfe 
and fine compofition of Pope—or of the elaborate elegance and 
melody of Campbell—or even of the flowing and redundant dic- 
tion of Southey.—But there is a medley of bright images and 
glowing words, fet carelefsly and loofely togethef~a dition, tinged 
fucceflively with the carelefs richnefs of Shakefpeare, the harfh- 
nefs and antique fimplicity of the old romances, the homelinefs of 
vulgar ballads and anecdotes, and the fentimental glitter of the 
molt modern poetry,—pafling from the borders of the ludicrous to 
thofe of the fublime—alternately minute and energetic—fome- 
times artificial, and frequently negligent—but always full of fpirit 
and vivacity,—abounding in images, that arevtriking, at firft fight, 
to minds of every contexture—and never exprefling a fentiment 
which it can coft the moft ordinary readét any exertion to com- 
prehend. 

Such feem to be the leading qualities that have contributed to 
Mr Scott’s popularity ; and, as fome of them are obvioufly of a 
kind to diminifh his merit in the eyes of more faftidious judges, 
it is but fair to complete this view of his peculiarities by a hatty 
notice of fuch of them as entitle him to unqualified admiration 5 
—and here it is impoflible not to be ftruck with that vivifying fpi- 
rit of firength and animation which pervades all the inequalities of 
his compolition, and keeps conitantly on the mind of the reader 
the impreflion of great power, fpirit and intrepidity®’ There is 
nothing cold, creeping or feeble, in ail Mr Scott’s poetry ;—no 
laborious littlenefs, or puling claflical affe€tation. He has his fail- 
ures, indeed, like other people; but he always attempts vigoroutly; 
and never fails in his immediate object, without accomplitfhing fome- 
thing far beyond the reach of an ordinary writer. Even when he 
wanders from the paths of pure tafte, he leaves behind hiftwthe 
footiteps of a powerful genius; and moulds the moft-humble of 
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his materials into.a form worthy of a nobler fubftance. Allied to 
this inherent vigour and animation, and in a great degree derived 
from it,gis that air of facility and freedom which adds fo peculiar 
@ grace to moft of Mr Scott’s compolitions. ‘There is certainly no 
living poet whofe works feem to come from him with fo much 
eafe, or who fo feldom appears to labour, even in the moft burden. 
fome parts of his performance. He feems, indeed, never to think, 
either of himfelf or his reader, but to be completely identified and 
loft in the perfonages with whom he is occupied ; and the atten. 
tion of the reader is confequently either transferred, unbroken, to 
their adventures, or, if it glance back for a moment to the author, it 
is only toythink how much more might be done, by putting forth 
that ftrength at full, which has, without effort,accomplithed fo many 
wonders. Itis owing partly to thefe qualities, and partly to the great 
variety of his flyle, that Mr Scott is much lefs frequently tedious 
than any other bulky poet with whom we are acquainted. His 
flore of images is fo copious, that he never dwells upon one long 
enough to produce wearinefs in the reader; and, even where he 
deals in borrowed: or in tawdry wares, the rapidity of his tranfi- 
tions, and the tranfient glance with which he is fatisfied as to each, 
leave the critic no time to be offended, and hurry him forward a- 
long with the multitude, enchanted with the brilliancy of the ex- 
hibition. Thus, the very frequency of his deviations from pure 
tafte, comes, in fome fort, to conftitute their apology ; and the 
profufion and variety of his faults to afford a new proof of his 
enius. 

Thefe, we think, are the general characteriftics of Mr Scott’s 
poetry. Among his minor peculiarities, we might notice his fin- 
gular talent for defcription, and efpecially for the defcription of 
icenes abounding in motion or action of any kind. In this depart- 
ment, indeed, we conceive him to be almoft without a rival, ei- 
ther among modern or antient poets ; and the charaer and pro- 
cess of ‘his defcriptions are as extraordinary as their effed is alto- 
nifhing. » He places before the eyes of his readers a more diftin 
and complete picture, perhaps, than any other artift ever prefented 
by mere words ; and yet he does not enumerate all the vifible parts 
of the fubject with any degree of minutenefs, nor confine himfelf, by 
any means, to what is vifible. The fingular merit of his delineations, 
on the contrary, confifts in this, that, with a few bold and abrupt 
ftrokes, he finifhes a moft {pirited outline,—and then initantly kine 
dies it by the fudden light and colour of fome moral affection. 
‘There are none of his fine defcriptions, accordingly, which do not 
derive a great part of their clearnefs and picturefque cfledt, as 
well as their intereft, from the quantity of character and moral ex- 
preflion which is thus blended with their details, and which, fo far 
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from interrupting the conception of the externalobjec, very pow. 
erfuly ftimulate the fancy of the readerito complete it; and give 
a grace and a fpirit to the whole reprefentation, of which we do 
not know where to look for any other example. 

Another very ftriking peculiarity in Mr Scott’s poetry, is the air 
of freedom and nature which he has contrived to impart to moft 
of his diftinguifhed charaéters; and with which no poct more 
modern than Shakefpeare has ventured to reprefent perfonages of 
fuch dignity!” We do not allude here merely to the genuine famix 
liarity and homelinefs of many of his fcenes and dialogues, but to 
that air of gaiety and playfulnefs in which perfons of high rank 
feem, from time immemorial, to have thotight it’neceffiityyto ar- 
ray, not their courtefy only, but their generofiry and their hoitilis 
ty. This tone of good fociety, Mr Scott has thed over his high+ 
er characters with great grace and effect; and has, in this way, 
not only made his reprefentations mich more faithful and true to 
nature, but has very agreeably relieved the monotony of that tra- 
gic folemnity which ordinary writers appear to think indispenfable 
to the dignity of poetical heroes and heroines.© “We are not fure, 
however, whether he has not occafionally exceeded a little in the 
ufe of this ornament; and given, now and then, too coquetifh 
and trifling a tone to difcuffions of great intereft. , 

Mr Scott has many other characteristic excellences; but we 
have already detained our readers too long with this imperfect 
sketch of his poetical character, and must proceed, without fur- 
ther delay, to give them some account of the)work which is now 
before us. Of this, upon the whole, we are inclined to think 
more highly than of either of his former publications. We are 
more sure, however, that it has fewer faults, than that it has 
greater beauties ; and as its beauties bear a strong resemblance to 
those with which the public has already been made familiar in 
these celebrated works, ‘we should not be surprised if its popula- 
rity were less splendid and remarkable. For our own parts, ie 
ever, we are of opinion, that it will be oftener read: hereafter 
than either of them; and that, if it had appeared first in the series, 
their reception would have been less favourable than that which 
it has experienced. It is more polished in its diction, and more 
regular in its versification ; the story is constructed with infinite- 
ly more skill and address; there is a greater proportion of pleas- 
ing and tender passages, with much less antiquarian detail; and, 
upon the whole, a larger variety of characters, more artfully and 
ae contrasted. There is nothing so fine, perhaps, as the 

attle in Marmion—or so picturesque as some of the scattered 
sketches in the Lay ; but there is a richness and a spirit in the whole 
piece, which does not pervade either of these poems,—a profusion 
of 
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of incident, and @ shifting brilliancy of eolourirg, that reminds 
us of the witchery of Ariosto,—and a constantyelasticity, and oc. 
casional energy, which seem to belong more peculiarly to the au. 
thor now befor@us. 

It may appear superfluous, perhaps, for us to present our read. 
ers with any analysis of a work, which is probably, by this time, 
in the hands of as many persons as are likely to see our account 
of it. As these, however, may not be the same persons, and as, 
without making some such abstract, we could not easily render 
the few remarks we have to offer, intelligible, we shall take the 
liberty of beginning with a short summary of the fable. 

The fifst canto, whith is entitled the Chase, begins with a pretty 
long description of a stag-hunt in the Highlands of Perthshire, 
As the chase lengthens, the sportsmen drop off; till at last the 
foremost huntsman is left alone; and his horse, overcome with 
fatigue, stumbles and dies if a rocky valley. The adventurer 
pursugs a little wild path, through a deep ravine; and at last, 
climbing up a craggy eminence, discovers, by the light of the 
evening sun, Loch ‘Katrine, with all its woody islands and rocky 
shores, spread out in glory before him. After gazing with ad- 
miration on this beautiful scene, which is described with greater 
spirit than accuracy, the huntsman sounds his horn, in the hope 
‘of being heard by some of his“attendants, and sees, to his: infi- 
nite surprise, a little skiff, guided by a lovely woman, glide from 
beneath the trees that overhang the water, and approach the shore 
at his feet. ‘The lady calls to her father; and, upon the stran- 
ger’s approach, pushes her shallop from the shore in alarm. Af- 
ter holding a short parley with him, however, from the water, 
she takes*him into the boat, and carries him to a woody island, 
where she leads him into a sort of sylvan mansion, rudely cons 
structed of trunks of trees, moss and thatch, and hung round, 
within, swith trophies of war, and of the'chase. An elderly lady 
is introduced at supper; and the stranger, after disclosing him- 
self to be ‘ James Fitz-James, the knight of Snowdoun,’ tries 
in vain to discover the name and history of the ladies, whose 
manners discover them to be of high rank and quality. He then 
retires to sleep, and is disturbed with distressful visions,—rises 
and tranquillizes himself, by looking on the lovely moonlight 
landscape,;—says his prayers, and sleeps till the heathcock crows 
on the mountains behind hirh ;—and thus closes the first canto. 

The second opens with a fine picture of the aged harper, Allan- 
bane, sitting on the island beach with the damsel, watching the skiff 
which carries the stranger back again toland. The minstrel sings 
2 swect song; and a corversation ensues, from which the reader 
gathers, that the lady is a daughter of the house of Douglas, 

and 
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and that her father, having been exiled by royal,displeasure from 
the court, had been fain to accept of this asylum from Sir Ro- 
derick Dhu, a Highland chieftain, who had long been outlawed 
for deeds of blood, but still maintained his feudal sovereignty im 
the fastnesses of c native mountains. It appears also, that this 
dark chief is in love with his fair protegée, but that Ker affections 
are engaged to Malcolm Graeme, a younger and more. amiable 
mountaineer, the companion and guide of her father in his hunts 
ing excursions. As they are engaged in this discourse, she 
sound of distant music is heard on the lake; and the barges of 
Sir Roderick are discovered, proceeding in triumph to the 
island. Her mother calls Ellen to go down with hen to re-~ 
ceive him ; but she, hearing her father’s horn at that insfant on 
the opposite hten flies to meet him and Malcolm Graeme, 
who is received with cold and stately civility by the lord of the 
isle. After some time, Sir Roderick, informs the Douglas, that 
his retreat has been discovered by the royal spies, and that he. 
has great reason to believe that the King, (James V.), who, un- 
der pretence of hunting, had assembled a) large force in the 
neighbourhood, was bent upon their destruction. He then pro- 
poses, somewhat impetuously, that they should unite their fors 
tunes indissolubly by his marriage with Ellen, and rouse the whole 
Western Highlands to repress the invasion. The Douglas, with 
many expressions of gratitude, declines both the war and the al- 
liance ; aid, intimating that his daughter has,repugnancesewhich 
she cannot overcome, and that he, ‘thou, gh ungratefully used by 
his sovereign, will never lift his arm against him, declar that he 
will retire to a cave in the neighbouring moufftains, till issue 
of the threat is seen. ‘The strong heart’ of Roderick 4g wrung 
with agony at this rejection; and, when Malcolm advanees to of- 
fer his services, as Ellen rises to retire, he pushes hinw violently 
back 5 and a scuffle ensues, of no very dignified character which 
is with diihculty appeased by the giant arm of Douglas.) Mal-» 
colm then withdraws in proud resentment ; and, refusingto be in- 
debted to the surly chief even for the use of his boat, plunges 
into the water, and swims over by moonlight to the mainland;— 
and, with the description of this feat, the second canto oenoladan. 
‘The third canto, which is entiled * the Gathering,’ opens with 
a long and rather tedious account of the ceremonies employed by 
Sir Roderick, in preparing for the summoning or Gathering of 
his clan. ‘This is accomplished by the consecration of a small 
wooden cross, which, with its points scorched and dipped in 
blood, is circulated with incredible celerity through the whole 
territory of the chieftain. The eager fidelity with which this 
fatal signa! is hurried on and obeyed, is represented with great 
spirit 
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spirit and felicity sa youth starts from the side of his father’s cof. 

n, to bear it forward ; and having-run his stage, delivers it into the 
hands of a young bridegroom returning from church, who instant. 
ly binds his plaid around him, and rushes onward from his bride, 
In the mean time, Douglas and his daughter had taken refuge in 
the mountain cave ; and Sir Roderick, passing near their retreat in 
his way to the muster, hears Ellen’s voice singing her evening hymn 
to the Virgin. He does not obtrude on her devotions, but hur. 
ries to the place of rendezvous, where his clan receive him with 
a shout of acclamation, and then couch on the bare heath for the 
night. This terminates the third canto. 

The fourth begins with more incantations. Some absurd and 
disgusting ceremonies are gone through by a wild hermit of the 
clan, with a view to ascertain the issue of the impending war ;— 
and this oracular respo:se is obtained,—‘ that the party shal! prevail 
which first sheds the blood of its adversary.’ We are then intro. 
duced, to the minstrel and Ellen, whom he strives to comfort for 
the alarming disappearance of her father, by singing a long fairy 
ballad to her; and just as the song is ended, the knight of Snow. 
doun appears before her, declares his love, and urges her to put 
herself under his protection. Ellen, alarmed, throws herself on 
his generosity—confesses her attachment to Graeme, and with 
difficulty prevails on him to seek his own safety by a speedy re- 
treat from those dangerous confines. The gallant stranger at last 
complies ; but, before he goes, presents her with a ring, which he 
says hediad received from the hand of King James, with a pro- 
misesto grant any boon that should, be asked after producing it. 
As he is pursuing his way through the wild, his suspicions are 
excited by the conduct of his guide, and confirmed by the musi- 
cal warnings of a mad woman, who sings to him about the toils 
that are set, and the knives that are whetted against him. He then 
threatens his false guide, who discharges an arrow at him, which 
‘kills the maniac. The knight slays the murderer; and learn- 
ing from the expiring victim that her brain had been turned 
by the cruelty of Sir Roderick, he vows vengeance on his head; 
and proceeds with grief and apprehension along his dangerous 
way. When chilled with the midnight cold, and exhausted with 
want and fatigue, he suddenly comes upon a chief reposing by a 
lonely watch fire ; and, though challenged in the name of Rode- 
rick Dhu, doldly avows himself his enemy. ‘The clansman, how- 
ever, disdains to take advantage of a worn-out wanderer; and 
pledges himself to escort him safe out of Sir Roderick’s ies 
after which, he tells him he must answer with his sword for the 
defiance he had uttered against the chieftain. The stranger at 

cepts 
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cepts his courtesy upon these chivatroe, terms ; and the wargiors 
sup and sleep together on the plaid of the mountaineer. 

They rouse themselves by dawn, at the opening of ‘the: fifth 
canto, entitled ‘ The Combat,’ and proceed towards the Lowland 
frontier ; the Highland warrior seeking, by the way} at once te 
vindicate the character of Sir Roderick, and to justify the pre- 
datory habits of his clan. Fitz-James expresses freely his des 
testation of both; and the dispute growing warm, he says, that 
never lover longed so to see the lady of his heart, as he to see 
before him this murderous chief and his myrmidons. ‘ Havethen 
thy wish, ’ answers his guide ; and giving a loud whistle, a whole 
legion of armed men start up at once from their mountaifi ambush 
in the heath ; while the chief turns proudly, and says, those are 
the warriors of Clan-Alpine—and ‘ I am Roderick Dhu !’—The 
Lowland knight, though startled, repeats his defiance; and Sir. 
Roderick, respecting his valour, bya signal dismisses his men to 
their concealment, and assures him anew of his safety till they 

s his frontier. Arrived on this equal ground, the chief now 
demands satisfaction, and forces the k:ight, who tries all honour- 
able means of avoiding the combat with so generous an adyer- 
sary, to stand upon his defence. Roderick, after a tough com- 
bat, is laid wounded on the ground; and Fitz-James, sounding 


his bugle, brings four squires to his side; and after giving the 
wounded chief into their charge, gallops rapidly on towards Stir- 
ling. As he ascends the hill to the castle, he descries the giant 
form of Douglas ee to the same place ; andwthe reader 


is then told, that this generous lord had taken the #é@s@lution of 
delivering himself up voluntarily, with a view to savedMalcolm 
Greme, and if possible Sir Roderick also, from the dmpending 
danger. As he draws near to the castle, he sees the, King and 
his train descending to grace the holiday sports of the common- 
alty, and resolves to mingle in them, and present himself#to the 
eye of his alienated sovereign as victor in those huinbler conten- 
tions. He wins the prize accordingly, in archery, wrestling, and 
pitching the bar ; and receives his reward from the hand of the 
prince, who does not condescend to recognise his former fa- 
vourite by one glance of affection. Roused at last by an insult 
from one of the royal grooms, he proclaims himself aloud, ig order- 
ed into custody by the King, and represses a tumult of the popu- 
lace which is excited for his rescue. At this insant, a messenger 
atrives with tidings of an approaching battle between the clan of 
Roderick and the King’s lieutenant, the Earl of Moray; and is 
ordered back to prevent the combat, by announcing that both Sir 
Roderick and Lord Douglas are in the hands of their — 

2 ‘The 
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The sixth and.last canto, entitled ‘ The Guard-Room,’ opens 
witha very animated description of the motley mercenaries that 
formed the royal guard, as they appeared at early dawn, after 
a night of stern debauch. While they are quarrelling and sing. 
ing, the centinels introduce an old minstrel and a veiled maiden, 
who had been forwarded by Mar to the royal presence ; and Ellen, 
disclosing her countenance, awes the ruffian soldiery into respect 
and pity ‘by her grace and liberality. -She is then conducted toa 
more seemly waiting place, till the king should be visible ; and 
Allan-bane, asking to be conducted to the prison of his captive 


lord, is led, by mistake, to the sick chamber of Roderick Dhu, 


who is dying of his woundg in a gloomy apartment in the castle. 
The high-souled chieftain inquires eagerly after the fortunes of 
his clan, the Douglas, and Ellen ; and, when he learns that a bat- 
tle had been fought with doubtful success, entreats the minstrel 
to sooth his parting spirit with a description of it, and with the 
victor song of his clan. Allan-bane compliés; and the battle is 
told in very animated and irregular verse. When the vehement 
strain is closed, Roderick is found cold; and Allan mourne him 
in a pathetic lament. In the mean time, Ellen hears the voice of 
Malcolm Graeme lamenting his captivity from an adjoining tusret 
of the palace, and, before she has recovered from her agitation, 
is startled by the appearance of Fitz-James, who comes to inform 
her that the court is assembled, and the king at leisure to receive 
her suit. He conducts her trembling steps to the hall of presence, 
round which Ellen casts a timid and eager glance for the mo- 
narch ;but all the glittering figures are uncovered, and James 
Fitz-Jameg alone wears his cap and plume in the brilliant assem- 
bly! The truth immediately rushes on her imagination :—the 
knight of Snowdoun is the king of Scotland! and, struck with 
awe and tefror, she falls speechless at his feet, clasping her hands, 
and pointing to the ring in breathless agitation. ‘The prince raises 
her with eager kindness—declares aloud that her father is for- 
given, and restored to favour—and bids her ask a boon for some 
other person. ‘The name of Greme trembles on her lips; but 
she cannot trust herself to utter it, and begs the grace of Roderick 
Dhu. The king answers, that he would give his best earldom to 
restore him to life, and presses her to name some other boon. 
She blushes, and hesitates; and the king, in playful vengeance, 
condemns Malcolm Greme to fetters,—takes a chain of gold from 
his own neck, and, throwing it over that of the young chief, 
puts the clasp into the hand of Ellen. 

Such is the brief and naked outline of the story which Mr Scott 
has embel lished with such exquisite imagery, and enlarged on ee so 
many characteristic i:.cidents, as to have rendered it one of th 

4 most 
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most attractive poems in the language. That the story, upon 
the whole, is well digested and happily carried on, is evident 
from the hold it keeps of the reader’s attention through every part 
of its progress It has the fault, indeed, of all stories *that turn 
upon an anagnoris is or re cognition, that the curiosity which is 


excited during the first re iding, is extinguished for ever when 
we atrive at the discovery. ‘This, however, is am objection which 
may be made, in some degree, to almost every story of interest; 
and we must say for Mr Scott, that his secret is very discreetly 
kept, and very felicitously reveeled. If we were to scrutinize 
the fable with malicious severity, we might also remark, that 
Malcolm Grzeme has too insignificant a part assigned him, consi- 
dering the favour in which he is held both by Ellen andthe au- 
thor; and that, in bringing out the shaded and imperfect charac 
ter of Roderick Dhu, as a contrast to the purer virtue of his ri- 
val, Mr Scott seems to have fallen into the common error, of 
making him more interesting than him whose virtues he was in- 
tended to set off, and converted the villain of the piece in some 


;measure into its hero. A modern poet, however, may perhaps 


be pardoned for an error, of which Milton himself is thought 
not to have kept clear, and for which there seems so natural 
a cause, in the difference between poetical and amiable charac- 
ters. ‘There are several improbabilities, too, in the story, 
which might disturb a scrupulous reader. Allowing that the 
king of Scotland might have twice dis:ppeared for several 
days, without exciting any disturbance or alarm in his cour- 
tiers, it is certainly rather extt: iordinary, that neither the Lae 
dy Margaret, nor old Allan-bane, nor any of the attendants at 
the isle, should have recognized his person ; and almost as won- 
derful, that he should have found any difficulty in discovering the 
family of his entertainer. There is something rather awkward, 
too, in the sort of blunder or misunderstanding (for it is no more) 
which gives occasion to Sir Roderick’s Gathering and all sits con- 


b> 
Sequences ; nor can any machinery be conceived more clumsy 


> 

for effecting the deliverance of a distressed hero, than the in- 
troduction of a mad woman, who, without knowing or caring 
about the wanderer, warns him, by a song, to take care of the 
ambush that was set for him. The Maniacs of poetry have in- 
decd had a pre scriptive right to be musical, since ‘the days of O- 
phelia downwards; but it is rather a rash extension of this privi- 
lege to make them sing good sense, and to make sensible people 
be guided by them. 

Before taking leave of the fable, we must be permitted to ex- 
press our disappointment and regret at finding the general cast of 
the characters and incidents so much akin to those of Mr Scott’s 
former publications. When we heard that the author of the Lay 
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and of Marmion was employed upon a Highland story, we cer. 
tainly expected to be introduced to a new creation, and to bid 
farewell, for a while, to knights, squires, courtiers, and chivalry ;— 
but here they are all upon us again, in their old characters, and 
nearly in their old costume. ‘The same age—the same sovereign— 
the same manners—the same ranks of society—the same tone, both 
for courtesy and for defiance. Loch-Ka'rine, indeed, is more pic. 
turesque than St Mary’s Loch; and Roderick Dhu and his clan have 
some features of novelty ; —but the Douglas and the King are the 
leading personages; and the whole interest of the story turns upon 
persons and events having precisely the same character and general 
aspect with those which gave their peculiar colour to the former 
poems. It is honourable to Mr Scott’s genius, no doubt, that 
he has been able to interest the public so deeply with this third 
presentment of the same chivalrous scenes; but we cannot help 
thinking, that both his glory and our gratification would have 
been greater, if he had changed his hand more completely, and 
actually given us a true Celtic story, with all its drapery and ac. 
companiments in a corresponding style of decoration. 

Such a subject, we are persuaded, has very great capabilities, 
and only wants to be introduced to public notice by such a hand 
as Mr Scott’s, to make a still more powerful impression than he 
has already effected by the resurrection of the tales of romance. 
There are few petsons, we believe, of any degree of poetical 
susceptibility, who have wandered among the secluded vallies of 
the Highlands, and contemplated the singular people by whom 
they are still tenanted—with their love of music and of song— 
their hardy and irregular Jife, so unlike the unvarying toils of the 
Saxon mechanic—their devotion to their chiefs—their wild and 
Jofty tradixions—their national enthusiasm——the melancholy gran- 
deur of the scenes they inhabit—and the multiplied superstitions 
which still linger among them, without feeling, that there is 
ho existing people so well adapted for the purposes of poetry, or 
so capable of furnishing the occasions of new and striking inven- 
tions. The great and continued popularity of Macpherson’s Os- 
sian, (though discredited as a memorial of antiquity, at least as 
much as is warranted by any evidence now before the public), 
proves how very fascinating a fabric might be raised upon that 
foundation by a more powerful or judicious hand. That cele- 
brated translation, though defaced with the most childish and 
disgusting affectations, still charms with occasional gleams of a 
tenderness beyond ail other tenderness, and a sublimity of a new 
¢haracter of dreariness and elevation; and, though patched with 
pieces of the most offensive plagiarism, still maintains a tone of 


originality which has recommrended it in every nation of the civie 
lized 
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lized world. The cultivated literati of England, indéed, are 
struck with the affectation and the plagiarism, and renounce the 
whole work as tawdry and factitious ; but the vulgar at homey 
and almest all classes of readcrs abtoad, to whom those defects 
are less perceptible, still continue to admire; and few of our 
classical poets have so sure and regular a Sale, both in our own 
and in other languages, as the singular collection to which we 
have just alluded. <A great part of its charm, wé think, consists 
in the novelty of its Celtic characters and scenery, and their sin- 
gular aptitude for poetic combinations ; and therefote it is that 
we are persuaded, that if Mr Scott’s powerful and creative genius 
were to be turned in good earnest to sitch a subject, Something 
might be produced still more impressive and original than even 
this age has yet witnessed. 

It is now time, however, that we should lay before our readers 
some of the passages in the present poem which appear to t's most 
characteristic of the peculiar genius of the author ;—-and the first 
that strikes us, it ttirning over the leaves, is the following: fine 
description of Sir Roderick’s apptoach to the isle; as descried By 
the aged minsttel, at the close of his conversation with Ellen. 
The moving picture—the effect of the sounds—and the wild cha- 
racter and strong peculiar nationality of the whole procession, ate 
given with inimitable spirit and power of expression. 

——* But hark, what sounds are these? 
My dull ears catch no faltering breeze, 
No weeping birch, nor aspens wake, 
Nor breath is dimpling in the lake ; 

Still is the canna’s hoary beard, 

Yet, by my minstrel faith, I heard— 
And hark again! some pipe of war 
Sends the bold pibroch from afar. ’— 
Far up the lengthened lake were spied 
Four darkening specks upon the tide, 
That, slow enlarging on the view, 

Four manned and masted barges grew, 
And bearing downwards from Glengyle; 
Steered full upon the lonely isle ; 

The point of Brianc nel they passed, 
And, to the windward as they cast, 
Against the sun they gave to shine 

The bold Sir Roderick’s bannered Pine. 
Nearer and neater as they bear, 

Spears, pikes, and axes flush in air. 
Now might you see the tartans brave, 
And plaids and plumage dance and wave 3 
Now see the > bonnets sink : nid rise, 

As his tough oar the rower plies ; 
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See, flashing at each sturdy stroke, 

The wave ascending into smoke ; 

See the proud pipers on the bow, 

And mark the gaudy streamers flow 

From their loud chanters down, and sweep 
The furrowed bosom of the deep, 

As, rushing through the lake amain, 
They plied the ancient Highland strain. 


Ever, as on they bore, more loud 

Aad louder rung the pibroch proud. 

At first the sounds, by distance tame, 

Mellowed along the waters came, 

And, lingering long by cape and bay, 

Wailed every harsher note away ; 

Then, bursting bolder on the ear, 

The clan’s shrill Gathering they could hear ; 

Those thrilling sounds, that call the might 

Of old Clan-Alpine to the fight. 
“hick beat the rapid notes, as when 

The mustering hundreds shake the glen, 

And, hurrying at the signal dread, 

The battered earth returns their tread. 
Then prelude light, of livelier tone, 

Expressed their merry marching on, 

Ere peal of closing battle rose, 

With mingled outcry, shrieks, and blows ; 
And mimic din of stroke and ward, 

As broad-sword upon target jarred ; 

And groaning pause, ere yet again, 

Condensed, the battle yelled amain ; 

The rapid charge, the rallying shout, 

Retreat borne headlong into rout, 

And bursts of triumph, to declare 

Clan. Alpine’s conquest—all were there. 

Nor ended thus the strain ; but slow, 

Sunk in a moan prolonged and low, 

And changed the conquering clarion swell, 

For wild lament o’er those that fell. 

The war-pipes ceased ; but lake and hill 

Were busy with their echoes still ; 

And, when they slept, a vocal strain 

Bade their hoarse chorus wake again, 

While loud an hundred clans-men raise 

Their voices in their Chieftain’s praise. 

Each boat-man, bending to his oar, 

With measured sweep the burthen bere 
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In such wild cadence, as the breeze 
Makes through December’s leafless trees. 
The chorus first could Allan know, 

“ Roderigh Vich Alpine, ho! iro!” 
And near, and nearer as they rowed, 
Distinct the martial ditty flowed. 


Boat Sone. 
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Hail to the chief who in triumph advances 
Honoured and blessed be the ever-green Pine ! 

Long may the Tree in his banner that glances, 
Flourish, the shelter and grace cf our line ! ’— 


¢ Ours is no sapling, chance-sown by the fountain, 
Blooming at Beltane, in winter to fade ; 
When ye e whirlwind has stripped e very leaf on the mounta 
The more shall Clan- Alpi e exult in her shad 
Moored in the rifted rock, 
Proc f to the tempest’s shock, 
Firmer he roots him the ruder it blow ; 
Menteith and Breadalbane, then, 
Echo his praise agen, 
“ Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe!”— 


* Row, vassals, row, for the pride of the Highlands t 
Stretch to your oars, for the ever-green Pine ! 
O! that the rose-bud that graces yon islands, 

Were wreathed in a garland around him to twine! 
O that some seedling gem, 
Worthy such noble stem, 

Honoured and blessed in their shadow might grow 
Loud should Cl in-Alpine then 
R ing from her deepmost | elen, 

‘ Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe 1” p. 65—71. 


The reader may take next the following general sketch of 
Loch- Katrine. 
5 * One burnish’d sheet of living gold, 
: Loch- Katrine lay beneath him rolled ; 
Tn all her len eth far winding lay, 


’ With promo: ito ry, creek and bay, 
t And islands that, empurpled bright, 
g 
; Pest tit. tay 
Floated amid the livelier light ; 


A } : an 
And mountains, that like giants stand, 
‘l'o centinel enchanted land. 


LJ eee eh sot? ¢ 2 \wen 
high on the south, huge Benvenue 


; Down to the lake in masses threw 
Crags, knolls and mounds, confusedly hurled, 
rye . Y ; 
‘he fragments of an earlier world ; 
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Sf. wildering forest feathered o’er 

His ruined sides and summit hoar, 

While on the north, through middle air, 

Ben-an heaved high his forehead bare.’ p. 18, 19. 

The next 1s a more miuute view of the same scenery in a sum. 
yer dawn,—closed with a fine picture of its dark lord. 

¢ The summer dawn’s reflected hue 

To purple changed Loch Katrine blue ; 

Mildly and soft the western breeze 

Just kissed the lake, just stirred the trees, 

And the pleased lake, like maiden coy, 

Trembled but dimpled not for joy ; 

The mountain shadows on her breast 

Were neither broken nor at rest ; 

In bright uncertainty they lie, 

Like future joys to Fancy’s eye. 

The water lily to the light 

Her chalice rear’d of silver bright ; 

The doe awoke, and to the lawn, 

Begemmed with dew drops, led her fawn ; 

The grey mist left the mountain side, 

The torrent showed its glistening pride ; 

Invisible in flecked sky, 

The lark sent down her revelry ; 

The black-bird and the speckled thrush 

Good-morrow gave from brake and bush 3 

In answer cooed the cushat dove, 

Her notes of peace, and rest, and love. 


No thought of peace, no thought of rest, 
Assuaged the storm in Roderick’s breast. 
With sheathed broad-sword in his hand, 
Abrupt he paced the islet strand, 

The shrinking band stood oft aghast 

At the impatient glance he cast ;— 

Such glance the mountain eagle threw, 
As, from the cliffs of Ben-venue, 

She spread her dark sails on the wind, 
And, high in middle heaven reclined, 
With her broad shadow on the lake, 
Silenced the warblers of the brake.’ p. 98—100. 

The following description of the starting of ‘ the fiery cross,’ 
bears more marks of labour than most of Mr Scott’s poetry, and 
borders, perhaps, upon straining and exaggeration ; yet it shows 
great power. 

‘ Then Roderick, with impatient look, 
From Brian’s hand the symbol took : 
** Speed, Malise, speed!” he said, and gave 
The crosslet to his hench-man brave. 
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« The muster-place be Lanric mead— 
Instant the time—speed, Malise, speed!” 
Like heath-bird, when the hawks pursue, 
A barge across Loch. Katrine flew ; 

High stood the hench-man on the prow, 
So rapidly the barge-men row, 

The bubbles, where they launched the boat, 
Were all unbroken and afloat, 

Dancing in foam and ripple still, 

When it had neared the mainland hill ; 
And from the silver beach’s side 

Still was the prow three fathom wide, 
When lightly bounded to the land, 

The messenger of blood and brand. 


Speed, Malise, speed! the dun deer’s hide 
On fleeter foot was never tied. 
Speed, Malise, speed! such cause of haste 
Thine active sinews never braced. 
Bend ’gainst the steepy hill thy breast, 
Burst down like torrent from its crest ; 
With short and springing footstep pass 
The trembling bog and false morass ; 
Across the brook like roe-buck bound, 
And thread the brake like questing hound g 
The crag is high, the scaur is deep, 
Yet shrink not from the desperate leap ; 
Parched are thy burning lips and brow, 
Yet by the fountain pause not now ; 
Herald of battle, fate, and fear, 
Stretch onward in thy fleet career ! 
The wounded hind thou track’st not now, 
Pursuest not maid through greenwood bough, 
Nor pliest thou now thy flying pace 
With rivals in the mountain race ; 
But danger, death, and warrior deed, 
Are in thy course—Speed, Malise, speed!’ p. 112-114. 
The following reflections on an antient field of battle, afford 
the most remarkable instance of false taste in all Mr Scott’s writ- 
ings, Yet the brevity and variety of the images serve well to 
show, as we have formerly hinted, that even in his errors there 
are traces of a powerful genius. 
‘ a dreary glen, 
Where scattered lay the bones of men, 
In some forgotten battle slain, 
And bleached by drifting wind and rain. 
it might have tamed a warrior’s heart, 
Jo view such mockery of his art! 
T* 
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The knot grass fettered there the hand 
Which once could burst an iron band 
Beneath the broad and amp] bone, 
"That bucklered heart to fear unknown, 
A feeble and a timorous gue 
‘he field-fare framed her lowly nest ; 
There the ‘ie ww blind-worm left his slime 
On the fleet limbs that mocked at time; 


en) 


Ls 


t ; 

And there, too, Jay the Jeader’s skull, 

Still wreathed with cl iplet finshed d full, 

For heath bell, with her pur ple b] i, 

Supplied the bonnet and the plume.’ p. 102, 103. 
One of the most striking poss simt em, certamily, 1s that 
which Sir Roderick 1s represerté calling up hi men sud. 

from their ambush, when Fitz-Ja expressed jis impa- 

to meet, § to face, thot may eftain and his clan 
“© Have. then, thy wish! ’—He whis? led shrill, 


And he was answered from the hill; 
Wild as the scream of the curlieu, 
From crag to crag the signal flew. 
Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows; 
On right, on left, above, belo. 
Sprung up at once the lurking foe; 
From shingles grey their lances start, 

The bracken-bush sends forth the di irt, 

The rushes and the willow-w: es 

Are bristling into axe and bran 

And every tuft of broom gives i 

To plaided warrior armed for strife. 

That whistle garrison’d the glen 

At once with full five hundred men, 

As if the yawning hill to heaven 

A subterranean host had given. 

Watching their leader’ beck and will, 

All silent there they stood and still. 

Like the loose crags whose threatening mass 
Lay tottering o’er the hollow pass, 

As if an infant’s touch could urge 

Their headlong passage down the verge, 
With step and - weapon forward flung 

Upon the mountain-side they hung. 

The mountaineer cast glance of pride 

Along Benledi’s living side, 

‘Then fixed his eye and sable brow 

Full on Fitz-James—* How say’st thou now? 
These are Clan-Alpine’s warriors true ; 


And, Saxon,—J am Roderick Dhu! ”— 
¢ Fitz-James 
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‘ Fitz-James was brave :-—Though to his heart 
The life-blood thrilled with sudden start, 
He mann’d himself with dauntless air, 
Returned the Chief his haughty stare, 

His back against a rock he bore, 
And firmly placed his foot before :— 
«© Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I. ”’?— 
Sir Roderick marked—and in his eyes 
Respect was mingled with surprise, 
And the stern joy which warriors fee 
In foeman worthy of their steel. 
Short space he stood—then waved his hand ; 
Down sunk the disappearing band ; 
Each warrior vanished where he stood, 
bracken, heath or wood ; 
] 


, 
ir and bended bow, 


in osiers > and copses low ; 


It seemed as if thei 
Had swallowed up 
The wind’s last breath had tossed in air, 
Pennon, and plaid, and plumage fair,— 
The next but swept a lone hill side, 
Where heath and fern were waving wide ; 
The sun’s last glance was glinted back, 
From spear and gtaive, from targe and jack,— 
The next, all unreflected, shone 
On bracken green, and cold grey stone.’ p. 202—205, 
following picture is of a very different character, and 
‘d with the hand of a true poet. 
Yet ere his onward way he took, 
The Stranger cast a lingering look, 
Where easily his eye might reach 
The Harper en the islet beach, 
Reclined against a blighted tree, 
As wasted, grey, and worn as he. 
To minstrel meditation given, 
His reverend brow was raised to heaven, 
As trom the rising sun to claim 
A sparkle of inspiring flame. 
His hand, reclined upon the wire, 
Seemed watching che awakening fire ; 
So sill he sate, as those who wait 
Till judgment speak the doom of fate ; 
So still, as if no breeze might dare 
‘To lift one lock of hoary hair ; 
So still, as life itself were fled, 
ia the last sound his harp had sped. 
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Upon a rock with lichens wild, 

Beside him Elien sate and smiled,’ &c. p. 50, 51. 
The dream of the Stranger im the lonely island is marked 
ith the same characters. 

‘ The hall was cleared—the Stranger’s bed 

Was there of mountain heather spread, 

Where oft an hundred guests had lain, 

And dreamed their forest sports again. 

But vainly did the heath-flower shed 

Its moorland tragrance round his head ; 

Not Ellen’s spell had lulled to rest 

‘The fever of his troubled breast. 

In broken dreams the image rose 

Ot varied perils, pains, and woes ; 

Tiis steed now flounders in the brake, 

Now sinks his barge upon the lake ; 

New leader of a broken host, 

His standard falls, his honour ’s lost. 

Then—(from my couch may heavenly might 

Chase that worst phantom of the night !)— 

Again returned the scenes of youth, 

Of confident undoubting truth ; 

Again his soul he inteFthanged 

Nith friends whose hearts were long estranged. 

They come, in dim procession led, 

The cold, the faithless, and the dead ; 

As warm each hand, each brow as gay, 

As if they parted yesterday. 

And doubt distracts him at the view, 

O were his senses false or true! 

Dreamed he of death, or broken vow, 

Or is it all a vision now ! 

At length, with Ellen in a grove, 

He seemed to walk, and speak of love; 

She listened with a blush and sigh, 

His suit was warm, his hopes were high. 

He sought her yielded hand to clasp, 

And a cold gauntlet met his grasp : 

The phantom’s sex was changed and gone, 

Upon its head a helmet shone ; 

Slowly enlarged to giant size, 

With darkened cheek and threatening eyes, 

The grisly visage, stern and hoar, 

To Ellen still a likeness bore.’ p. 40—42, 
Though these extracts have already extended this article bee 

yond ail reasonable bounds, we must give Ellen’s introduction to 
the court, and the transformation of Fitz-James into the King of 


Scotland, 
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Scotland. The unknown prince, it Will be recollected, himself 
conducts her into the royal presence. » 
¢ With beating heart, and bosom wrung, 

Astoa brother’ s arm she clung. 

Gently he dried the falling tear, 

And gently whispered hope and cheer ; 

Her faltering steps half led, half staid, 

Through gallery fair and high arcade, 

Tul, at his touch, its wings of pride 

A portal arch unfolded wide. 


Within ’twas brilliant ali and light, 

A thronging scene of figures bright ; ; 

It glow ed on Ellen’s dazzled sight, 

As when the setting sun has giver 

Ten thousand hues to summer even, 
And, from their tissue, fancy frames 
Aerial knights and fairy dames. 

Still by Fitz-James her footing staid ; 

A few faint steps she forward made, 
Then slow her drooping head she raised, 
And fearful round the presence gazed ; 
For him she sought, who owned this state, 
The dreaded prince whose will was fate !— 
She gazed on many a princely port, 
Might well have ruled a royal court ; 
On many a splendid garb she gazed,— 
Then turned bewildered and amazed, 
For all stood bare; and, in the room, 
Fitz-James alone wore cap and plume. 
To him each lady’s look was lent, 

On him each courtier’s eye was bent ; 
Midst furs and silks and jewels sheen, 
He stood, in simple Lincoln green, 

The centre of the glittering ring,— 
And Snowdoun’s Knight is Scotland’ s King ! 


As wreath of snow on mountain breast, 

Slides from the rock that gave it rest, 

Poor Ellen glided from her stay, 

And at the Monarch’s feet she lay ; 

No word her choaking voice commands,— 
She showed the ring,-—she clasped her hands, 

O! not a moment cond he brook, 

The generous prince, that suppliant look ! 

Gently he raised her,—and the while 

Checked with a glance the circle’s smile; 

Graceful, but grave, her brow he kissed, 

And bade her terrors be dismissed ;— 
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“ Yes, Fair; the wahdering poor Fitz-James 

The fealty of Scotland claims. 

To him thy woes, thy wishes, bring ; 

He will redeem his signet ring,’ &c. p. 281—-284. 

We cannot resist adding the graceful winding up of the whole 
story. 

. Malcolm, come forth !”’—-And, at the word, 
Down kneeled the Greme to Scotland’s Lord. 
“« For thee, rash youth, no supplis int sues, 
From thee may Vengeance claim her dues, 
Who, nurtured underneath our smile, 
Hast paid our care by treacherous wile, 
And sought, amid thy faithful clan, 
A refuge for an outlawed man, 
Dishonouring thus thy loyal name.— 
Fetters and warder for the Graeme ! ?— 
His chain of gold the King unstrung, 
The links o’er Malcolm’s nec *k he flung, 
Then gently drew the glittering band, 
And laid the clasp on Ellen’s hand. p- 288. 

There are no feparate introductions to the cantos of this poem ; 
but each of them begins with one or two ftanzas in the meafure 
of Spenfer, ufually containing fome refle€tions conneéted with the 
fubje& about to be entered on; and written, for the mott part, 
with great rendernefs and beauty. The following, we think, is a- 
mong the moft iteking. 

‘ Time rolls his ceaseless course. ‘The race of yore 

Who danced our infancy upon their knee, 
And told our marvelling boy-hood legends store, 
Of their strange ventures happ’d by land or sea, 
How are they b lotted from the things that be! 
How few, all weak and withered of their force, 
Wait, on the verge of dark eternity, 
Like stranded wrecks, the tide returning hoarse, 
To sweep them from our sight! ‘Time rolls his ceaseless course. 
Yet live there still who can remember well, 
How, when a mountain chief his bugle blew,’ &c. p. 97-8. 

There is an invocation to tie Harp of the North, prefixed to 
the poem ; and a farewell fubjoined to it in the fame meafure, 
written and verfifir d, it appears to us, with more than Mr Scott’s 
ufual care. We give two of the three ftanzis that compofe the 
laft. 

‘ Harp of the North, farewell! ‘The hills grow dark, 

On purple peaks a deeper shade descending ; 
In twilight copse the glow-worm lights her spark ; 

The deer, half-seen, are to the covert we nding. 
Resume thy wizard elm! the fountain lending, 
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And the wild breeze, thy wilder minstrelsy ; 

Thy numbers sweet with Nature’s vespers blending, 
With distant echo from the fold and lea, 

And herd-boy’s evening pipe, and hum of housing bee 


* Hark!. as my lingering footsteps slow retire, 
Some Spirit of the Air has waked thy string ! 
*Tis now a Seraph bold, with touch of fire ; 
’Tis now the brush of Fairy’s frolic wing. 
Receding now, the dying numbers ring 
Fainter and fainter down the rugged dell, 
And now the mountain breezes scarcely bring 
A wandering witch-note of the distant spell— 
And now, ’tis silent all !—Enchantress, fare thee well! ” 
p- 289, 290, 
Thefe paflages, though taken with very little fele€tion, are fa- 
vourable fpecimens, we think, on the whole, of the execution of 
the work before us. "We had marked feveral of an oppofite cha- 
rater; but, fortunately for Mr Scott, we have already extracted 
fo much, that we fhall fcarcely have room to take any notice of 
them; and mult condenfe all our vituperation into a very infigni- 
ficant compafs. One or two things, however, we think it our du- 
ty to point out. ‘Though great pains have evidently been taken 
with Brian the Hermit, we think his whole character a failure, 
and mere deformity,—hurting the intereft of the ftory by its im- 
probability, and rether heavy and difagreeable, than fublime or 
horrible in its details. The quarrel between Malcolm and Rode- 
rick, in the fecond canto, is alfo ungraceful and offenfive. There 
is fomething foppifh and out of character in Malcolm’s rifing to 
lead out Ellen from her own parlour; and the fort of wreftling 
match that takes place between the rival chieftains on the oceafion, 
ishumiliating, and indecorous. The greateft blemith in the poem, 
however, is the ribaldry and dull vulgarity which is put into the 
mouths of the foldiery in the guard-room. Mr Scott has conde- 
icended to write a fong for them, which will be read with pain, 
we are perfuaded, even by his warmeft admirers: and his whole 
genius, and even his power of verfification, feems to defert him 
when he attempts to repeat their converfation. Here is fome of 
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as dropped, in this inaufpi attempt, from 
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* Old dost thou wax, and wars grow sharp ; 


Thou now hast glee-maiden and harp, 
Get thee an ape, and trudge the land, 
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The leader of a juggler band.” — 
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That aged harper and the girl ; 
And, having audience of the Earl, 
Mar bade I should purvey them steed, 
And bring them hitherward with speed. 
Forbear your mirth and rude alarm, 
For none shal] do them shame or harm. ”’— 
“ Hear ye his boast!” cried John of Brent, 
Ever to strife and jangling bent,— 
«« Shall he strike doe beside our lodge, 
And yet the jealous niggard grudge 
To pay the forester his fee? 
I’ll have my share howe’er it be.” p. 250, 251. 
Highland treebooters, indeed, do not ule a much nobler 
For example— 
It is, because last evening-tide 
Brian an augury hath tried, 
Of that dread kind which must not be 
Unless in dread extremity, 
The Taghairm called ; by which, afar, 
Our sires foresaw the events of war 
Duncraggan’s milk. white bull they slew, ”’— 
« Ah! well the gallant brute I knew ; 
The choicest of the prey we had, 
When swept our merry-men Gallangad. 
Sore did he cumber our retreat ; 
And kept our stoutest kernes in awe, 
Even at the pass of Beal ’maba.”’ p. 146, 147. 
Scarcely more tolerable are fuch expreffions as— 
* For life is Hugh of Larbert lame ;’— 
or that unhappy couplet, where the king himfelf is in fuch diftrels 
for a rhyme, as to be obliged to apply to one of the moft obfcure 
Saints on the kalendar. 
* *Tis James of Douglas, by Saint Serie ; 
The uncle of the banish’d Earl.’ 
We would object, too, to fuch an accumulation of ftrange 
werds as occurs in thefe three lines. 
* Fleet foot on the correi ; 
Sage counsel in Cumber ; 
Red hand in the foray,’ &e. 
Nor can we relifh duch babyifh veries as 
« He will return :—dear lady, trust :— 
With joy, return. He will,—he must.’ 
‘ Nay, lovtlr Ellen! Dearest! nay.’ 
Thefe, however, and feveral others that might be mentioned, 
are blemifhes which may well be excufed in a poem of more that 
five thosfand lines, procuecd fo foon aftcr another Rill longer? 
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and though they are blemifhes which it is proper to notice, be- 
caufe they are evidently of a kind that may be correéted, it would 
be abfurd, as well as unfair, to give them any confiderable weight 
in our general eftimate of the work, cv of the powers of the au- 
thor. Of thefe, we have already {poken at fufficient length ; and 
muft now take an abrupt leave of Mr Scott, by exprefling ovr 
hope, and tolerably confident expeCtation, of foon meeting with 
him again. That he may injure his popularity by the mere pro- 
fufion of his publications, is no doubt poffible ; though many of 
the moft celebrated poets have been among the moft voluminous : 
but, that the public muft gain by this liberality, does not 
feem to admit of any queftion. If our poetical treafures were 
increafed by the publication of Marmion and the Lady of the 
Lake, notwith{tanding the exiftence of great faults in both thefe 
works, it is evident that we fhould be ftill richer if we poffeffed 
fifty poems of the fame merit; and, therefore, it is for our inte- 
reft, whatever it may be as to his, that their author’s mufe fhould 
continue as prolific as fhe has hitherto been. If Mr Scott will 
only vary his fubjeéts a little more, indeed, we think we might 
engage to infure his own reputation againft any material injury 
from their rapid parturition; and, as we entertain very great 
doubts whether much greater pains would enable him to write 
much better poetry, we would rather have two beautiful poems, with 
the prefent quantum of faults—than one, with only one tenth part 
lefs alloy. He wiil always be a poet, we fear, to whom the fatti- 
dious will make great objections ; but he may eafily find, in his 
popularity, a compenfation for their fcruples. He has the jury hol- 
low in his favour; and though the court may think that its direc- 
tions have not been fuffliciently attended to, it will not quarrel 
with the verdict. 


Aet. Il. The Works of James Barry, Esq. Historical Painter; 
with some Account of his Life and Writings. 2 vol. 4to. 
pp. 558 & 670. Wirth Plates and Index. Price Five Guineas. 
London. Cadell & Davies. 1809. 


B: far the most frequent obstacle to the success of what are 
called students of genius in painting, has been, forming too 
exalted notions of their art as an effusion of mental energy, and 
too humble notions of it 2s an effort of manual labour and ac- 
quired practical dexterity. Hence they have no sooner learnt 
to represent common objects with the tame fidelity of a geo- 
§tapher’s map or architect’s elevation, than they begin to 
form 
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form magnificent compositions ; to turn their whole attention to 
the selection of subjects worthy to employ the talents, which they 
have not acquired ; and no longer to doubt, that any thing more 
is wanting to make them at once Michael Angelos and Raphaels, 
than a Sistine Chapel or Vatican Chambers, with such a patron 
as Pope Julius II. or Leo X. 

This was peculiarly the case with the unfortunate artist before 
us ; and to trace the effects of this radical error through these 
volumes, may afford most salutary warnings to all those who 
place their hopes of future fame and prosperity upon similar foun- 
dations. He was a man of a naturally vigorous and active mind, 
tinctured with enthusiasm even to the verge of insanity; and, 
long before he had acquired any practical skill whatsoever in the 
art which he professed, could tal’ the matter well. It was this, 
probably, much more than his picture of St Patrick, (vol. I. p.9.), 
which recommended him to the favour and patronage of Mr Ed- 
mund Burke: for that picture, whatever might have been the 
impression of its comparative merit in an exhibition at Dublin, 
must have been but a wretched performance, unless his art sud- 
denly forsook him in subsequent works which we have seen. Mr 
Burke, too, was a much more competent judge of talking than 
of painting; and the indirect and unintentional flattery in the dis- 
pute on the Sublime and Beautiful (p. 10.), may be fairly suppos- 
ed to have given a bias to his judgment. 

By his means, therefore, Barry soon after came to London, 
obtained subordinate employment sufficient for his subsistence, 
and the following year (1765) was sent to study the great works 
of art on the Continent, at the joint expense of the three Burkes, 
Edmund, Richard, and William (p. 14—24. & 169.) The cor- 
respondence with these patrons, which follows, presents the most 
amiable picture of the friendly harmony, reciprocal benevolence, 
and unreserved mutual confidence, which united that family; 
and would also give us the highest idea of the disinterested ge- 
nerosity of him, who was the centre of that union, did not we 
now know, that the means of it were supplied by the Marquis 
of Rockingham and Sir Joshua Reynolds,—in the form, indeed, 
of loans, but, in effect, donations ; and the liberality of patron- 
age exerted in the name of one, at the expense of another, 1s.a yee 
ry suspicious virtue ; since, among the innumerable shapes which 
the Proteus, Vanity, assumes, none is more frequent and seductive 
than that of conferring favour and imposing obligation. It turns 
the humiliation of others into the means of self-approbation, and 
pampers ambition with the gratifications of conscience. 

The kindness, however, both of Edmund Burke and. of his 
two relatives, towards Barry, appears to have been most hearty 
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and sincere ; and the counsel which they continually gave him, 
to avoid offensive singularity of manners, as a man—and hasty, 
slovenly, sketchy imita tion, as a painter—-to both of which he was 
much addicted——most wise and excellent, both in the substance 
and the form, (p. 41. & 54.) Better advice, indeed, was never 
given to a student, than that contained in Mr Edmund Burke’s 
Jeter, (p- 86—90. ); and even independent of its intrinsic merit, 
the amiable mod esty, 2 and glowing warmth of affection, with which 
it is conveyed, ought to have given it an effect, which it never 
appears to have had. ‘To transcribe the whole would take up too 
much space; and, to detach parts, would be doing injustice to 
the writer. 

Barry's letters are chiefly valuable for his criticai observations 
on works of art, which are often good ; though he sets out with 
one, which betrays such a total want of all taste and feeling for 
its delicacies and refinements, that we could scarcely vies it sin 
cere, had it come from one whose sincerity had eve r appeared 
questionable. * A picture of his friend and countryman Barretti,” 
he eays, ‘ has discovered to him a very great want in the aerial 
part of his favourite Claude’s perfarmances;’ which want, it 
seems, is only the absence of, all that tawdry flutter of dissonant, 
crude, and ill-blended colou ts, which would certamly have ¢ scar- 
ed the simidity of Cli rade, could his nzinwentive genius have ima- 
gined them iw a picture,’ (p. 16.). That te author of such an 
observation as this should ever become a colourist, is as impossi- 
ble, as that a person, who prefers the jarring dissonance of a 
cracked voice or instrament, on account. of its loudness, to the 
inild tones of subdued and blended harmony, should ever become 
amusician. Both may acquire theoretical science and practical 
facility in their regpective arts; but, unguided by discriminating 


tact and feeling, it will be only the science and facility of creat- 
in g diseust. 


Tn his judgment, however, of. the comparative merits of the 
Italian schools and antient sculptures, his understanding guided 
his eyes and his conclusions are perfect ly just. 


* Tirst, the Roman school (whichis indeed the best school) is on- 


ly above oy Venetian and. Flemish in point of expression, style of 
design, and a just and dignified conception of the whole subject : 
yet, in a particulars, they are inconceivably. below the select 
antiques ; and, in the painting and. conduct’ af a picture, as much 
below the Flemings and Venetians. Se -condly, those, who were imi- 
tators of even the aes of the Roman school,. have made but lit 
tle of it; _ the best of them are much below, and very different’ 
from one’s idea of the perfection of the art. Thirdly, as that which 
is Most perfect is the most to be sought after, the antiques, a and select 
ature, come in for design, Xe. 5 and any picture ot the Venetians 
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and Flemings, no matter how drawn, or what the subject is, fruit, 
bread and butter, any thing of theirs, will best show how it should 
be painted.’ p. 79, 80. — 

On his arrival in Rome, October 1°66, he seems, notwith- 
standing his wise resolution of devoting all his time and atten. 
tion to practical improvement in his art, to have been more eager 
to become a critic than a p: uinter ; and, as that city was then fill- 
ed with students of all nations, and systematic pedants and pro. 
fessors of all sorts and dimensions, he soon found abundant mat. 
ter to exercise the irritability of his te per, and try the sturdi- 
ness of his principles, in quarrelling with them all, (p. G9—115, 
& 150.) As usually hap pens to persons in such a state of irri- 
tation, he supposes the objects of his anger and resentment to be 
more angry and vindictive than himself; but, as no less usually 
happens, turns their imagined enmity into real and very grateful 
food for the nourishment of his own self-im \portance. 

* You may assure yourself,’ says he to Mr Burke, ‘ that I have 
made the most of my time, and have Jaboured to some little pur- 
pose ; and my vanity will offer you the proof of my assertion, by 
the great pains great people have been at to hide me, even when they 
knew how perilous the attempt might be to their own characters. ’ 

. 116. 

This notion of the world’s conspiring to depress and keep him 
in obscurity, is one of the most marked and inveterate symptoms 
of that morbid vanity with which he was afflicted; and which 
continued to distress his “04 and inflate his pride, with in- 
crea sing virulence, during all the remainder of his life. Nor do 
the wise counsels and pre sph netic warnings of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Mr Burke appear to have had the least effect in repressing it, 
though they are so excellent that we cannot resist the temptation 
to transcribe a part of them. 

‘ Whoever is resolved,’ says Sir Joshua, ¢ to excel in painting, 
or indeed in any other art, must bring all his mind to bear upon that 
one object, from the moment he rises till he goes to bed. ‘The ef: 
fect of every object that meets a painter’s eye may give him a les- 
son, provided his mind is calm, unembarrassed with other subjects, 
and open to instruction. ‘This general attention, with other studies 
connected with the art, which must employ the artist in his closet, 
will be found sufficient to bey up life, if it was much longer o 
it is. Were I in your place, I w ould consider mys¢ If as playing 
great gam e, an d never suffer the little malice and env y of my vieals 
to dr: F my aitention from the mun objec &e. vp. Sd 

; Dep d upon i says Mr Burke, * that you will find 1 the same 
competitions, the same jealousies, the same arts and cabals, the emu- 
lations of interest and of fame, and the same agitations and passions 
iere, tha u have experienced in Italy ; and if they have some ef 

ect 
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fect on your temper, they will have just the same effects on your in: 
terest; and, be your merit what it will, you will never be employed 
to paint a picture. It will be the same at London as at Rome; and 
the same in Paris as in London; for the world is pretty nearly a 

like in all its parts,’ &¢c.—* That you had just subjects of indig- 
nation always, and of anger often, I do noways doubt. Who can 
live in the world without some trials of his patience? But believe 
me, my dear Barry, the arms with which the ill dispositions of the 
world are to be combated, and the qualities by which it is to be re- 
conciled to us, are moderation, gentleness, a little indulgence to o- 
thers, and a great deal of distrust of ¢ urselves; which are not qua- 

lities of a mean spirit, as some may poss ibly think them, but virtues 
of a great and noble kind, and such as dignify our nature as much 
as they contribute to our repose and fortune: for nothing can be so 
unworthy of a well-composed soul as to pass away life in bickerings 
and litigations, in snarling and scufiling with every one about us. 
Again and again, dear Barry, we must be at peace with our species ; if 
not for their sakes, yet very much for our own,’ &c. E. B. p. 155-6. 

Toa mind, however, ‘like Barry’s, all who do not participate 
in its bulbulent, sour, and malignant passions, are soon destined 
to become their objects; whence we find, that these generous, 
friendly, and benevolent counsellors, became, not long after, 
members of those very cabals and conspiracies, which they had, 
with so much wisdom and friendly zeal, laboured to expel from 
the only seat of their existence—his turbid and distem pered ima- 
gination. Yet could this same man, when writing upon a sub- 
ject of technical inquiry, which did not interest or inflame his 
passions, compress more good sense, just observation, and sound 
erudition, into a few pages, than iz to be found in all the vo- 
lumes which have been written upon it. ‘The fragment upon 
Gothic Architecture (p. 123—134), is indeed a most valuable 
text, which deserves an ample coramentary, 1} llustrated and en- 
tiched by a complete series of example s from the third to the 
thirteenth century inclusive,—a work which would be equally in- 
teresting and instructive to the architect, the alae and the 
scholar. 

Whether or net his notions of Titian’s principle of colouring be 
equally j just, we are not competent to decide 3 nor do his own at- 
tempts at imitation imply any superior know led ge,—scarcely any 
copies being more unlike iheir originals. We are inclined, how- 
ever, to agree with him, that the secret of the great 
did not consist in the knowledge of any material 
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characteristic excellences of Titian, Claude, and Rembrandt, ig 
a pen and bister sketch, as in the most finished of their oil pic. 
tures. 

After a little more than four years of what he delights to call 
severe study, Barry set out on his return to England,—confident 
of the sufhciency and exceilency of his acquisitions in the grand 
and severe style of his art, but diffident of his success, in a coun- 
try where public taste was so vitiated and debased by tricks of 
colouring and light and shade, employed upon low, mean, and 
insignificant subjects, (p. 176— 179.) 

This grand, chaste, and severe style, was indeed the professed 
object of ambition with most of the numerous artists, of differ. 
ent nations, who studied painting at Rome during that period; 
and few of them continued there, even half the time that Barry 
did, without becoming equaily confident that they had acquired 
it. They talked it over daily in the Vatican Chambers and Sistine 
Chapel, and nightly in the coffee-houses and conventicles, till the 
‘moment of their departure; when they went away with their 
heads and portfolios full of it,—some to Paris, some to Peters- 
burgh,—some to London, some to Lisbon,—some. to Madrid, 
some to Vienna, &c. &c.3; after which they were heard of no 
more: for, not finding any palaces or churches to adorn, and be- 
ing unable to reduce their gigantic talents to the fashionable scale 
of a frivolous age, they were left without employment, and starv- 

ed into some less dignified, but more iucrative profession. We 
xsemember one of these mighty geniuses, not Jong after, (1776), 
in the suite of the French ambassador at Naples, as a sort of 
house-steward or auditor of 2ccounts, alternately casting up bills, 
and making designs for immense pictures to adorn immense pa- 
jaces, which were never to exist. 

Barry, however, who wished for nothing but fame, food, and 
covering ; and who, so far from desiring any of the luxuries or 
even comforts of life, pried himself in the dirt, rags, and ab- 
stinence of an antient cynic, was determined to display his talents 
on the scale to which he had formed them, if he could only ob- 
tain space for his canvas, colours to cover it, and bread and wa- 
ter to support him through the labour. The first opportunity 
that presented itself was at Bologna; where, being detained a 

considerable time by a pecuniary disappointment, he painted, and 
bestowed on the Institute, a picture of Philoctetes, larger than 
life, from Sophocles and the Greek epigram on Parrhasius’s pic- 
ture of the same. subject. A print of this work, executed by 
himself, is before the public ; and exhibits a fair specimen of the 
drawing, composition, character, and expression appropriate to 
this grand, severe style ; and shows that they consist rather in a 
departurc 
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departure from the truth of ordinary and particular nature, than 
in any successful adoption of the general heroic or poetic nature 
6f the great Greek artists; who, by a collective view of the 
whole species, and accurate knowledge of its physical consitution, 
combined its various and scattered excellences in one body, and ex- 
hibited, what nature never does, a model of abstract Or ideal per- 
fection. ‘The alcerated foot, too, though less faithfully represent- 
ed than such things usually are in the paintings of Hemskirk and 
Jan Stein, is more disgusting, as being upon a larger scale. 

In colouring and execution, the object of this grand and fevere 
ftyle feems to be, to transfer into oil-painting all the imperfe€tions 
neceflarily inherent in frefco-painting ; the colours of which being 
laid upon the plaftet when it is wet, and their effect not appear- 
ing till it is dry, the artift can make no alteration ; but muit leave 
his work as he finifhed it in the dark. It is a fpecies of art, there- 
fore, which requires great {cience and power of hand; but admits 
none of the exquifite delicacies and magical refinements of oil- 
painting, or even of fhaded or tinted drawings,—none of that 
rich and complicated harmony of broken tints, flickering lights, 
tranfparent fhadows, blended forms, and vanifhing outlines, which 
have conftituted the charm of eafel pictures, from the days of 
Zeuxis and Apelles to thofe of Rembrandt and Reynolds. Barry, 
indeed, in {peaking of the works of ‘Titian, in thefe letters to the 
Burkes, feems not infenfible to their merits ; but his expreffions 
are probably the mere current coin of criticifm, which he found 
in circulation, and paid as he received ; for his own colouring 
continued the fame through all his performances—hard, crude, 
opaque, difcordant and metallic: and we find him quitting Italy 
with the following pedantic and infolent remarks. ‘ In Turin, I 
* faw the royal colle€tion of pictures; but, except a picture or two 
* of Guido, which I did nor like, all the refit are Flemith and 

Dutch, Rubens’s, Vandyke’s, Teniers’s, Rembrandt’s, Scalken’s, 

&c.—they are without the pales of any church; and, though 

I will not condemn them, I mult hold no intercourfe with them.” 
p- 222. 

He will not condemn, but yet must hold no intercourse with them! 
With what? With the fineit {pecimens of the greateft mafters 
of the art, confidered abftractedly as the art of painting—that is, 
the art of emploving colours to imitate vilible objeéts with the 
greateft poflible degree of fkill, judgment, tafte and effect. A- 
mong many others in the fame ityle of excellence in their refpedt- 
ive ways, was the fmall picture of Rembrandt now in England, 
in the poffeffion of Mr Erard ;\ from which, had he condefcended 
to cultivate a familiar and {cientific intercourfe with it, he might 
have acquired more valuable knowledge than any that he appears ever 
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to have poifefled. There is not, indeed, in that piece, any attempt 
to difplay the naked forms of the human body; but, in beauty 
and fimplicity of compotition, elegance of drapery, truth of ex. 
preflion, and grace and dignity of attitude and character, it is in- 
ferior to no work of any {chool of Italy ; and ia brilliancy, rich- 
nefs, harmony, and unison of effect, fuperior to any thing of any 
other artift of any country. The patron might have fafely con- 
cluded, that the fudent who declined all intercourfe with fuch 
artifis as Rubens, Vandyke and Rembrandt, had miftaken his pur- 
fuit, and would never become a painter. 

As for the contempt exprefled for paintings of fruit, flowers, 
and what is called ftill life, it is, like moft other general and un- 
qualified expreflions of the kind, unjuft ; for, though it be true 
that an artift may be able to paint fuch things well without pof- 
fefling skill in any of the higher branches of the art, the converfe 
is not fo,—no artift having been able to paint great things wel, 
who could not alfo paint little things. In the grandeft and m 
perfe&t produétion of the pencil, the Peter Martyr of ‘Titian, al! 
the trailing plants, {preading leaves and flowers, which decorate 
the foreground, are painted from nature with all the accurate truth 
of a botanift, though with all the light, airy, playful brilliancy 
and area of effe&t of a great maiter. We are aware, indeed, 

that Sir Jofhua Reynolds has haftily denied the fat, and the me- 
rit of it, if it were fo; but the piCiure, though injured, is ftill 
exifting to atteft it: and if fignificant and entertaining objects 
can by employed in fuch decorations, common fenfe proclaims 
them to be preferable to unmeaning b lots and random flourithes ; 
which, like all other ornaments fignifying nothing, have an offen- 
five character of obtrufive affectation. 

Hence, fo far from defpifing ftkilful and elegant imitations of 
fuch objects, ail the great mafters of the art have ftudioufly prac- 
tifed, and fuccefsfully employed them ; and, in proportion to their 
general excellence in the whole, has been their particular excel- 
lence in thefe fubordinate parts. The leaves, fruits and flowers 
of Titian and Rubens, are far fuperior to thofe of any profefled 
and exclufive painter of fuch fubjects ; ; and their vafes, phials and 
implements, to thofe of any other artift whatfoever. Even the 
patriarchs of the truly grand and fevere ftyle, the founders of the 
Roman and Bolognefe fchools, found it expedient to pay no lefs 
ittention to thefe matters of decoration ; as the fruit in a picture 
of Ludovico Caracci, in the Earl of Afhburnham’s collection, —and 
the writingdetk, inkfland, books, and hourglafs, in a portrait of 
Cardinal Ribbiena by Raphael, publicly exhibited fome years in 
London, may fufliciently evince ;—Teniers might have envied the 
fidelity, delicacy and tranfparency, with which the latter are fi- 
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nifhed. Neither did Salvator Rofa, the mof bold, negligent and 
fketchy of the great painters, think it beneath him to attend to 
fuch matters; as appears by the admirable truth, force and bri 
liancy, with which the withered leaves, tattered volumes, and 
bones of fithes and animals, are finithed, in his picture of Demo- 
critus, lately at Lanfdown houfe. 

With very diff ‘erent notions of his art, however, Barry came to 
England i in the year 17713 and foon after exhibit ed, as {pecimens 
of elegant, correct drawing, and grace and dignity of character 
in the grand ftyle, two pi tures, one of Venus, and the other of 
Jupiter and Juno; but in both he failed: and, inftead of dif- 
playing any of thofe hairbreadth niceties for which he had given 
himfelf credit (p. 223.), the drawing proved to be nearly as de- 
fe€tive and erroneous as the colouring was crude and feeble; fo 
that even a newfpaper puffer could find not! hing t to commend, but 
originality and fublimity of poetical conception, &c. (p. 229. i 
at beft, very fufpicious merits in an imitative art; and oftener fig 
nifying mere deviation from ordinary nature, than any embellith- 
ment or improvement of it. Our altonifhment was, that a pro- 
feflional ftudent of ftrong fenfe, acute ebfervation, and enthufiaf- 
tic difpofition, could fpend five years in what he calls intenfe ftu- 
dy of the fine monuments of art in Italy, and yet acquire fo little 
profefional fkill and practical ability. Our wonder, however, 
ceafed, as foon as we difcovered what he meant by intenfe ftudy. 

The principal benefit, we conceive, that a ftudent of painting 
can derive from copying antient ftatues, is, accuftoming his hand 
to obey his eye and his imagination in delineating chafte and beau- 
tiful forms, with fidelity, promptitude and facility. Such was the 
ufe that Raphael and Pouilin, who owed moft to them, unquef- 
tionably made of them ; and the firmnefs and dexterity which the 
drawings of the former difplay, prove either immenfe pradtice, or 
moft extraordinary talent. We conceive, likewife, that the mode 
of ftudy by which a young painter may gain moft inftrudtion and 
improvement from the works of his predeceflors, is not fo much 
by copying them (unlefs for mere memorials), as by painting from 
nature while they are before his eyes, frefh in his recolleQtion, or 
within reach of his conftant recurrence. By thefe means, he may 
learn to look at the objects of imitation through the fame medi- 
um, and to imitate them upon the fame principles,;—without, how- 
ever, precluding himfelf from introducing improvements and al- 
terations of his own, fufficient to render his mauner original, and 
exempt him from the danger of becoming a tame and fervile imi- 
tator. ‘This was certainly the way in which che three Caracci, 
the great fynaretifts of the art, fludied : and imitated the works of 
Titian, Corr: eggio, and Parmegiano; forming a ftyle of their 
Wa ewn, 
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own, which blended, in different degrees, the excellences, and 
excluded the faults of all. 

Barry’s mode of ftudy was, however, in both cafes, totally dif- 
ferent. He never drew from the antient ftatues but by means of 
a mechanical inftrument, called a delineator (p. 224.), of jult as 
much profeflional ufe to him as if he had employed another hand ; 
and, though he copied two or three pi€tures to fhow his patron 
that he was doing fomething, he feems to have paid no attention 
to the wife and falutary admonitions of that patron, frequently re- 
peated, to paint from nature, efpecially portraits, which would 
fupply variety of character, and prevent that infipid monotony of 
fubjeét and manner into which fo many artifts have fallen, by 
what Sir Jofhua Reynolds juftly calls the moft paltry of imitations 
—the continued imitation of themfelves. ‘The intoxication, how- 
ever, of vanity, made him defpife all fuch praCtice, as unnecef- 
iary, and even Beneath him; fo that, after his return to England, 
he incurred the juft refentment of that moft beneficent patron, 
and kind indulgent friend, by ungratefully, and (as it feems) un- 
civilly, refufing or evadir ng his req jueft, continually repeated dur- 
ing two facceflive years, of fitting to him for his portrait. (p. 231.) 

Another caufe, indeed, not more honourable to the moral feel- 
ings and character of the artift, is fuggefted by his biographer and 
yfanegyrilt ; namely, § that about this time a kind of ij] himout 
< had poficiled Barry on account of the extreme intimacy of the 
* Burkes with Sir }. Reynolds; which led him to fuppofe that 
“ thofe friends overiocktd his merits to aggrandize Sir Jofhua’s. 
* There might be (for thefe things are common to frail human na- 
« ture) fome envy entertained by I Barry towards Sir Jofhua for his 
« refpe€table connexions, and fplen did mode of entertaining them } 
oad perhaps fome little jealoufy in the mild Sir Jofhua towards 
hun, for a reputation that was rifing to eclipfe or outrun his 
* own.’ (p- 230.) 

That the firft part of this ftatement is true, even to a much 
greater degree than is ftated, we have no doubt ; but the conclud- 
wg infinuation is fo grofsly -alisnalet, that {corn at its abfurdity 
only reftrains our indignation at its malignit Reynolds jealous 
af Barr y! It were as teafonable to fuppofe him jealous of the 

weaver of his canvas, or the grinder of his colours. Butthe trath 

1s, that he had no fuch vice in his compofition ; and, if he de- 
ierved any blame on account of this redoubted rival, it was for 
violating his own fincerity in praifing his works, and recommends 
ing him to eee. which he did moft liberally, though not 
fucce ate 8 efter the difgrace that he incurred by exhibiting an 

ortive attempt to reprefent the death of General Wolf, already 
to any tre sted by Wei. 
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Having thus but little employment for his pencil, he took up 
his pen; an inflrument more fuited to his genius; and in the 
year 1775, publithed his * Inquiry into the Real and Imaginary 
Obftructions to the Acquifitions of the Arts in England,’ (p. 245. 
& vol. II. p. 168—300.) In this work, he has ably and fuccefs- 
fully confuted the abfurd theories of Du Bos, Montefquieu and 
Winkelman, concerning the influence of climate, and aflerted the 
predominancy of moral caufes; among the principal of which 
now operating, he juftly enumerates the continual influx of coun- 
terfeit or ruined old pictures from the Continent, which abforb 
our capital, and pervert the tafte which ought to direct it in giv- 
ing employment to our own artifts, (vol. Il. p. 216.) We fuf- 
pect, indeed, that the authenticated productions of great matters, 
of which the colours are faded, funk or obliterated, do more mif- 
chief than counterfeits, as they fanétion error with an authority 
which the latter can never poflefs, and which few have courage 
to controvert: for an artift or critic, who fhould affert that the 
colouring of an undoubted piCture of Titian was pofitively bad, 
would certainly be thought by the proprietor, and perhaps by the 
public, to be a filly conceited coxcomb ; and yet, this is now the 
cafe with many an undoubted picture of ‘Titian—perhaps with 
ihore than half of all that he ever painted. 

Even in the beft preferved old pictures, allowance is always to 
be made for the tone having become lower; and the not making 
fach allowance, feems to be one caufe why colouring has always 
become more flat, dead and infipid, in regular gradation through 
fucceflive ftages of imitation ; as, in Italy, from Titian and Cor- 
reggio to Sacchi and Muratti; and, in Flanders, from Rubens and 
Vandyke to Lely and Kneller. The painter being confined to re- 
fected, where nature often exhibits refracted tints of light, he 
needs not fear extending his fcale, provided he keeps it in har- 
mony, and gives that appearance of tranfparency to his colours, 
which the old Italian writers call the inward light of the picture 
—la luce di dentro. 

One of the many advantages which the original founders or re- 
ftorers of art, and polifhers of language, have over their fuccef- 
fors, is juftly ftated to be the encouragement which every new 
exertion receives from the unqualified applaufe and admiration of 
men, whofe minds, not being preoccupied by any models of hu- 
miliating comparifon, hail every improvement as a prodigy, (vol. IT. 
p- 208.) Such comparifons are indeed almoft always unfair; fince 
even the moft candid critics form their fcale of eftimation from 
the worft performances of the living, and the beft of the dead. 
They never approach the former to look for faults, or the latter to 
look for beautics ; and fometim:s cven make the defeéts and ble- 
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mifhes of the old, the criterion of excellence by which they try 
the merits of the new. A Spoiled picture of Titian is fet up as a 
model of perfection, by the interefted partiality of the proprietor; 
and the unfortunate modern is condemned for want of refem. 
blance to what the venerable antient would difown, and reject 
with fcorn and indignation. 

The book was prefented to Mr Burke, but was received by him 
with the cold civility of ‘ his compliments for the honour done 
him,’ inftead of the glowing effufions of hearty and fincere friend- 
fhip with which he had been ufed to addrefs the author. This 
fhows, that whatever form of reconciliation had taken place, there 
had been no renewal of affe€tion or efteem, nor even of the ex- 
terior femblance of it, (vol. I. p. 249.) Neither lofs of private 
friends, however, nor want of public notice, could damp the ar- 
dour or reprefs the confidence of the painter; who only withed 
for an opportunity of difplaying his talents in a large fpace of 
canvas on any terms, which would merely enable him to exif 
through the labour. 

This was at length afforded him (1777), by the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, in the 
room of their mecting; where he undertook and completed a 
work of feven years intenfe labour, with only fixteen fhillings in 
property, no other means of fubfiftence than making trifling de- 
figns or etchings at night for Magazines, nor any other hope of 
remuneration than in the precarious produce of an exhibition at 
the end of it, (p.251—6.) Such a high fpirit of honourable am- 
bition, makes us doubly regret the unreafonable pride and prema- 
ture confidence which had precluded him from the means of re- 
warding it with adequate gratification; efpecially as the defign 
and compofition of thefe fix great pi€tures of human culture fhow, 
that he had a mind to direct the eye and hand of a great painter, 
had he poffeffed either: but in drawing, expreflion and execution 
they are lamentably deficient ; and ih colouring, fomething worfe 
—glaringly and vicioufly offenfive. 

And here we mutt again point out to the rifing generation of 
artifts, the prepofterous abfurdity of that pedantry which we have 
already noticed. In decorating the flatue of Pan, in the pidture 
of the Grecian Harveft Home, it was neceflary to introduce gar- 
Jands of flowers, which are exhibited in forms and tints that might 
equally well reprefent the ftained rags from the ulcerated foot of his 
Philoctetes. Inthe fmall picture of Rembrandt, which he did not 
deign to notice—probably not to look at—in the palace at Turin, 
is a peacock ; an object which he found expedient, not perhaps 
with ftri& propriety, to introduce in this large picture. But, in 
the work of the Dutch artift, it is moft skilfully and judicioufly 
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employed to fill up the feale of rich and complicated harmony ; 
while, here, it only produces a harth glaring fpot, which attracts 
the eye merely to offend it. Such is the effect of defpifing mean 
familiar objects, and Dutch imitators of them! But, gxdiv aig 
popnceran n pimncsrecs ; and there is no mafk under which indolence, 
ignorance and incapacity are fo apt to hide themfelves, as that of 
exceflive faftidioufnefs and refinement of tafte. 

After viewing Barry’s colouring, it is impoflible to read without 
atonifhment his technical obfervations on the colouring of Titian, 
and technical dire€tions for producing it, (vol. 11. p.51—60.); both 
of which appear to us to be in a high degree judicious, ingenious and 
fcientific. But though knowledge may refine and improve tatte, it 
cannot create it; nor can both together produce practical {kill and 
executive art,—which can only be acquired by long and continued 
exertion of practical induftry. It is no lefs aftonilhing, after hav- 
ing obferved the want of variety in the character and expreflion 
of his ideal heads, and the want of every thing in the numerous 
portaits introduced into thefe pictures, to find that, even while 
ftudying at Rome, he had difgovered the means employed by Ra- 
phael to diverfify his art with all the variety of nature, without 
debafing its dignity, or vitiating its propriety. 

‘ In Raphael’s pictures at the Vatican, of the Dispute of the Sa- 
crament, and the School of Athens, one sees all the heads to be en- 
tirely copied from particular characters in nature, nearly proper for 
the persons and situations which he adapts them to; and he seems 
to me only to add and take away what may answer his purpose, in 
little parts, features, &c.; conceiving, whilst he had the head be- 
fore him, ideal characters and expressions, which he adapts these 
features and peculiarities of face to. This attention to the particulars 
which distinguish all the different faces, persons and characters, the 
one from the other, gives his pictures quite the verity and unaffected 
dignity of nature, which stamps the distinguishing differences be- 
twixt one man’s face and body and another’s.’ Vol. IT. p. 10. 

Raphael is indeed known, both from the teflimony Vafari and 
the remains of his works, to have been a moft afliduous painter 
of portraits; to have been mot accurate in his likeneiles; and 
to have expreffed the mind and character of the perfon with more 
truth, force and elegance, than any other artiit either before or 
fince. Parmagiano, too, was little lefs preeminent for portrait 
painting ; though he did not make fo extenfive and happy an ufe 
of it in preferving himfelf from manner. But Barry feems, even 
when a itudent, to have thought his own genius and talents above 
the want of fuch aids ; and though it be fcarcely pollible to fup« 
pofe that he muft not have felt his deficiency in fidelity of imita- 
tton, while painting the numerous portraits in the three laft of 
thefe pi€lures, there is not even a hint of acknowledgement or 
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excufe of it in the explanatory volume which accompanied the 
opening of his Exhibition, (vol. II. p. 305—407.) Neverthelefs, 
this want of ability to preferve the likenefs and character of the 
perfon in the features of the face, would have been the beft apo= 
logy for giving Sir Walter Raleigh his hat and feather, when ex. 
hibited as a Triton; Penn his brown cloth coat, bob wig, and 
Quaker’s hat, in Elyfium; and Dr Burney his well-powdered 
toupee, faufage curls, and concert full drefs, when floating in a 
thell as the Genius of Mufic; with other monftrous incongruities 
of the kind, with which thefe compofitions abound. An ade. 
quate degree of pra€tical {kill in his art, fuch as his patron had 
given him opportunities and direCtions to acquire, and fuch as Ra- 
phael and Parmagiano had acquired at a much earlier period of 
life; would have enabled him to preferve the likeneffes, and yet 
exalt the charadters fuitably to the fituations in which they are 
placed ; and confequently to deliver them from all thofe local and 
temporary peculiarities of drefs and decoration with which ‘the 
HuCtuating caprice of fafhion had loaded them. This, and this 
only, would have rendered them proper affociates for celeftial, 
ideal and allegorical perfonages; while the prefent incongruous 
jumble in the whole, fpoils the effet of thofe parts which are 
finely conceiyed and happily expreffed; fuch as the figute of 
Lycurgus, and the guarding Angel holding a fpear, in the laf 
icture. 

¥ In the above-mentioned book of explanations are many long di- 
grteflions, with allufions to a fuppofed cabal or confpiracy to vilify 
and deprefs him ; which he always thought to be clofely purfuing 
him in every ftage of life, with continually increafing force, ran- 
cour and malignity. ‘To fuch a morbid excefs, indeed, had this 
fufpicion rifen in his heated and irritated mind, that he has been 
often heard to ftate as a fact generally known, and of which no 
one doubted, that the mufical celebrations in Weftminfter Abbey, 
which took place at the time of his Exhibitions, were merely a 
contrivance of this cabal to divert public attention from his works, 
and deprive him of thofe rewards of reputation and emolument 
to which they had fo well entitled him. ‘This is not noticed by 
his biographer, but has been frequently witneffed, in company 
with others, by the writer of this article. 

The expreffions of indignation at ‘ the founding title of the 
firft painter—the great painter of the age,’ &c. being applied to 
a portrait painter; and the hypothetical ftatement, that a bad 
whole length, which he had feen, of George I., * muft doubtlefs 
have been painted by the artift of the higheft fafhion of his day, 
who muft confequently have made money, kept open houfe, and 
had i: often in his power to oblige his friends, and was in his 
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turn loved by them,’ (vol. II. p. 398, 399.) are evidently pointed 
at Sir Jofhua Reynolds ; who, neverthelefs, qwas the great painter 
of the oge ; and it is at leaft as much to be hoped as expected, 
that he may not continue to be ¢he great painter of the country 
through many fucceeding ages. We fhall rejoice at feeing any 
one arife to rob him of the title ; and fuch was his profeffional can- 
dour aod liberality, that nothing would have contributed more to 
cheer and exhilarate the clofing f{cene of his life than the profpe& 
of fuch a fucceffor. 

Barry, however, was not {paring of his praife to thofe of his 
contemporaries who did not feem likely to overfhadow him, or 
were removed from the fcenes of his jealoufy and contention, 
Henry and Mortimer, both then recently dead, and the former 
already forgotten, are preferred to Hogarth and Salvator Rofa, 
{p. 386—7.); a compliment which the latter had too much dif- 
cernment and felf-knowledge to have thanked him for. For his 
own great genius, he was fo fatisfied that a large fpace of canvas 
was neceflary, that he declined two offers for painting a fubjeG, 
which he profeffes to have had very much at heart, becaufe nei- 
ther of them came up to his dimenfions—ecight feet ten inches 
high by feventeen feet eight inches wide, (p. 383, 384.) The 
clumfinefs, indeed, of his finifhing, and the heavinefs of his ex- 
ecution, would have ill borne near infpection on a fmall fesle-: 
but of this he does not appear to have been fenfible ; having pro- 
bably imbibed, at an early age, from the celebrated work of his 
patron, a notion, which he ever after pertinacioufly retained, that 
greatnefs of fize and extent of fpace, are neceflary to greatnefs of 
character and effeét; fo that even the talents of Raphael and 
the Caracci, could only have completely unfolded themfelves on 
the fpacious walls and ceilings of a Vatican or Farnefe palace, 
(vol. II. p. 311, 312) 

This notion is very satisfactorily controverted in an anonymous 
letter, addressed to him on the occasion (vol. I. p. 257-268.), 
and very absurdly attributed, by the editor, to Mr Burke; to 
whose style the language has no resemblance, and to whose prin- 
ciples the substance is in digect contradiction. The good effect 
which it might otherwise have had, seems to have been interrupt- 
ed and frustrated, by the extravagant and indiscriminate praise of 
admiring ignorance; of which there is a curious specimen in a 
letter from an Irish Earl, telling him, that he has taken in all 
* the perfections combined in all the qualities of Raphael, Titian, 
Guido, and the most celebrated artists of the Grecian and Ro- 
man schools ; and that his literary works prove him to possess 
all thé liberal arts as well as painting, and reflect equal honour 
* on the ace he lives in, as shame on his country for the want of 
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* due encouragement.’ It concludes with—* My house and for. 
* tune are at your service, ull your circumstances equal your a. 
bilities, and the wishes of Sir, your friend, admirer, and hum. 
‘ ble servant—A.tpsoroveu.’ (Vol. I. p. 272.) 

His Lordship’s hospitality and munificence, however, appear 
to have cost him nothing : for we find the painter continuing, for 
the next ten years, without any other employment or soutces of 
subsistence, than two pictures from Shakespeare painted for Al. 
derman Boydell; the salary of his professorship, (thirty pounds 
a year), to which he had been recently elected; and the produce 
of his exhibitions, engravings, &c.; of part of which, about 
S001., he is stated to have been robbed, but relieved by the libe. 
rality of the Earl of Radnor and the two Messrs Hollis (Vol. I. 
p. 273-280). ‘To sueh a morbid excess, however, had his no- 
tion of professional plots and conspiracies against him arisen, that 
in a public iecture to the students, he states, * that he has good rea- 
* son to be assured that this robbery was not committed by mere 
* thieves, who wanted what was stolen, but by some limbs of a 
* motley, shameless combination ; some of whom passed for his 
friends, well knew what he was about, ’ (preparing for another 
great work), ¢ and wanted to interrupt and prevent it, by strip. 
* ping him of the means of cazrying it on.’ (Vol. II. p. 556, also 
639). Many persons, indeed, suspected the reality of the rob- 
bery altogether; no measures having been taken either to de- 
tect the perpetrators, or to recover the property :—not that Bar- 
ry was ever thought likely to fabricate such a story deliberately 
for fraudulent purposes; but if he had mislaid the money, and 
then made the above charge, under the impression of its having 
been stolen, the obstinacy of pride would scarcely have suffered 
him to retract it: 

We are so far from agreeing with him in the notion of the 
vast space of the Vatican walls or Farnese ceiling being necessa- 
ry to display the talents of a Raphael or Annibal Caracci, that 
we are convinced that both these great artists would have dis- 
played more talent, and deserved more reputation, had they only 
been employed upon easel pictures of moderate size. ‘The an- 
tients knew all the merits of fresco-painting upon wall as well as 
we do; and had probably, in the works of Polygnotus, as mag- 
nificent, and’ much more perfect examples of it: yet, though they 
were not acquainted with oil-painting, the glory of the art was 
confined to tabular pictures, of which the dimensions could not 
have been great. § Sed nulla gloria artificum nisi eorum qui ta- 
bulas pinxere.’ Plin. xxxv. 10. When the whole of « picture 
does not come within the field of vision, from the point of dis- 
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and detail in the parts, it is too large; since its effect on the mind 
must necessarily be weakened by being divided, and the apt re- 
Jation of the parts to each other, and to. the whole, in which the 
merit of all composition consists, be less striking when gradually 
discovered, than when seen at once. That the great patriarchs 
of the art should have been so much employed upon such works, 
we much regret ; not only because they might have been so much 
better employed, but because the skill and science displayed in 
them have given authority to false princiy iples; and, by pervert- 
ing laudable ambition from its proper object ss obstructed instead 
of promoting the expansion of succeeding talents. 

Annibal Caracci, when he undertook that great work, for 
which he was so shamefully ill paid, was unquestionably, take 
him for all in all, the most perfect painter that Italy ever produ- 
ced; but he vitiated his eye in the progress of it, and never pro- 
duced any thing comparatively good afterwards. Had Raphael, 
instead of paltry picts tres in the Corridors of the Vatican, been 
employed to paint, in oil, his designs of Cupid and Psyché of 


the size of small life, as he might have been for half the sum 


paid by Leo X. for tapestry after his Cartoons, which were a- 
bandoned to the weavers, both patron and painter would proba- 
bly have done more towards perfecting the , att, than either they 
or any others have done. Practice would have soon rendered the 
gro pt and docile genius of the latter perfect in the use of a ma- 
terial, which, affording a more complicated, full, and extensive 
scale of harmony, would have given greater scope to exertion, and 
exhibited models of excellence which we can now only imagine. 
The greater accuracy too, and elegance of detail, required in 
work: torined for close inspection, would have preserved that 
purity of design which he had ane from the Greek statues, 
but which the example of Michael Angelo, and the habit of has- 
tily covering large spaces with large fi, gures, gradually corrupted ; 
especially in the ‘forms of his women, which, in all his later pre- 
ductions, are extremely coarse and muscular. 

Barry, indeed, was confident, that even among his contempo- 
raties, there were artists capable, not merely of filling, but en- 
larging the boundaries of art; though Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
not at that time, nor Mr West at any time, ranked in the num- 
ber. ‘That the great feat, however was not done, he imputes en- 
tirely to the neglect of the wealthy and powerful, i in not affording 
to these concealed men of might adequate opportunities of dis- 
playing their gigantic talents. (Vol. Il, p. 389.) An individual 
printseller, Alderman Boydell, did soon after afford such oppor- 
tunities in abundance. And what was the result? ‘The Shake- 
ch every man, conversant in art, and alive 
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to the reputation of his country, rejoiced at seeing dispersed, and 
deprived of the means of collectively disgracing it. Let us hear 
no more, then, of these clamonrs of misguided and disappointed 

vanity. Not only more money, but more wealth, has been ex. 
pended, by private individuals, upon living artists, within these last 
forty years,than ever was expended i in any country during any period 
of equal length; and if men of real taste and skill will not over. 
rate their talents, nor measure their hopes of future renown by 
the size, rather than the excellence of their works, they will not 
want due encouragement. Those who quote Titian and Rubens, 
and insinuate that their being noticed and employed by all the 
principal potentates of Europe, was as much the cause as the ef. 
fect of their transcendent merits, would do well to quote also 
Raphael Mengs and Pompeo Battone, who, in the lest century, 
received similar encouragement, without any adequate merit ei- 
ther for cause or effect; the one never having gone beyond tame 
mediocrity, nor the other ever reached it. 

We participate, indeed, in the indignation expressed, both by 
Mr Barry and Mr Shee, at the successful impositions of pi ietdre 
dealers, the dupery of collectors, and the quackery of both; 
but, nevertheless, we believe that care, attention, and diligence 
in the rising gencration of artists, will be more likely to correct 
the evil than an gry invective and bitter sarcasm, hew well soever 
merited in particular instances. Ut ameris amabilis esto, is as 
justly applicable to the producti tions of / Art : 1s to those of Nature; 
and a liberal commission, executed with slovenly haste for the 
sake of immediate profit, or with perishable materials, for the 
sake of immediate and premature effect, does more to assist the 
dealers in antient counterfe its, than all that the powers of reasoning 
and ridicule can do against ‘them We have been grieved, like- 
wise, to olserve artists, of the highest reputation and authority, 
promoting and encouraging the deceptions practi sed by these 
dealers, so far at least as being guilty ‘of mispris sion of fraud, in 
withholding their opinions till the counterfeit had done its bust- 
ness for the pee generation, and taken its station amidst other 
acquired or hereditary lumber of some opulent dupe. Then 
they speak out, and openly condemn it; the cons equence of 
which is, that the purchaser justly imputes either want of skill 
or want of sincerity 5 ; and holds modern art in contempt, or mo- 
dern artists in detestation, ‘Thus it is, that they often sacrifice, 
through mere superfluous caution and timidity, themselves, their 
art, and its patrons, to the worst enemies of all three. 

We are aware, indeed, that it even the best artists are not al- 
ways the least fallible judges in their own art; of which Sir 

Joshua Reynolds was a rema rh able instance. No unfledged peer 
or 
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or full-plumed loanjobber was.more liable to be deceived, even in 
those branches of the art which he -professed most to admire 5 
false Corregios, false Titians, and false Michael Angelos swarm- 
ing in his collection ; which he certainly believed to be true; for 
he was a man of correct moral feelings, as well.as elegant man- 
ners and enlarged understanding ; and, so far from being capa- 
ble of actirig the dupe for the purpose of duping others, that 
he both courted and practised the most open freedom of criti- 
cism on all occasions, and would no, more have connived at the 
sale of a counterfeit picture than at the issuing df a counterfeit 
bank note. 

One of the evils of academies, in common with all corpora~ 
tions in literature and art, is the spirit of corporate pride and va~ 
nity engendered and nourished in them. The importance which 
the body derives even from its members, communicates itself to 
each individual member; and an academician, like a doctor, has 
acquired the authority of professional rank, how sinall soever may 
be his other acquirements. An assenibly of such dignitaries be- 
comes, in their own estimation at least; a legislative synod of 
taste and science ; which fixes arbitrarily the criteria of excel- 
lence, and thus sanctions and tenders systematic every errors 
which the caprice of fashion or wantonness of theory may have 
accidentally brought into practice. As talent for debate in-such 
assemblies gives more influence and authority than professitnal ta~ 
lent, it becomes the first object of ambition 3 and to ¢a/% well upon 
painting} rather than to paint well, the means of honourable dis= 
tinction. Thus the business of conducting the institution counter 
acts its purposes, and the arts of management take place of those 
professional arts, which it was alctie meant to facilitate and pros 
mote. Divisions and factions arise ; and every member, in pro» 
portion as he is neglected and despised as an artist, endeavours to 
make himself conspicuous and important as a partizan ; in which 
the very want of professional employment to divert his attention 
generally enables him to succeed. 

Of these effects we have a melancholy display in the remaining 
contents of these volumes, ‘The biographer, indeed, passes them 
over without notice, (vol. I. p. 281, &c.); but the writings of the 
artist teem with them, and with little else: for the justness and 
acuteness of remark, compass of thought, and vigour of expressions 
which continually shine through coarseness of language and vio- 
lations of grammar, in his Inquiry, Letters from Italy, and Lec- 
tures as first delivered, seem to be all clouded over and sunk in 
the turbulent passions, which the collisions of party, or disap 
pointments of ambition, had excited in his mind. As the ruling 
party in the Royal Academy had always appeared to be the centre 
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and focus of cabals and conspiracies to depres s him, the chief of 


that party was of course the principal object of his suspicion and 
enmity. But Sir Joshua Reynolds being at length left in a 
munor.ty, and consequently thinking it becoming to re sign the 
Presideut’s ‘chair, Burry instantly stood forth among his most 
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eager at ctive:s porters; and as death soon after removed 
him irom these scenes of tt ntention, continued thencefor- 
ward te be his warmest encomiast. The Academy of conspira- 
tors must have of course aj pears e much of its power by 
less, it seemed to lose 
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mated more highly, than any whi hey would probably have 

thought either his att or his judgment competent to confer. It 

j eed impossible for a painter, wh« tnds his business and 

to mind, to a { suilicient time and attention for 

judgment, Jearn- 

fully ; which ts not very 

avoid all subjects that require 

ve very fit for his art; a 

f intelligible to every 

ret, however, that Barry did 

parative merits of the two A- 

Lord Baltimore and Penn, soon enough to 

» place of the latter in the picture ; not because 

ral or political preeminence, but because the 

fine, picturesque aud majestic whole length of the peer by Van 

Dyke would have been a much fitter companion for his Lycur- 

gus, than the mean, squat, pot-bel ied figure of the broad-brim- 

med Quaker; of which even Reynolds, whom the biographer is 

kitdly and moc estly pleasé¢d to place only second to Barry asa 

ainier of history, could have made nothing, (vol. I, p. 281.) 

lis correspondence with the Society ended, as usual, in a quat- 

el, (vol. I. ie 469—74.); which seemed, however, only to whet 

and sharpen the natural keenness of his appetite for new conten- 
Lions. 

Public bodies need never appear to be acquainted with accusa- 

tions or insinuations levelled at them in print; and perhaps it is 
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attributes to the inveterate malignity of the cabal, provoked to 
mew acts of outrage and persecution by their envy at a work, 
‘ which, fot public interest and ethical utility of subject-—for the 

castigated purity of Grecian design—for beauty, grace, Vigorous 
effect and execution, stood so successfully i in the view and neigh. 
bourhood even of the so justly celebrated Orleans collection ;’ 
and also to their rage at his haying laboured to divert the funds 
of their pecutation to the obtainmg of ‘ that collection of pi¢. 
tures of the good old schools which were so absolutely necessat 
to complete the education of the generous youths, students of the 
Academy, and of the public at large, who equally stood in need 
of similar information, as they were ultimat ely to appreciate the 
works of those students, (ib. p. 633—8.) 

With every possible allowance for the infatuated predilection 
with which both authors and artists usually estimate their own 
works, we should scarcely have believed it capable of so far blunt. 
ing or obliterating all the powers of visual perception, as to put 
the iron ontlines, brazen lights, amd muddy shadows of the pic- 
tures in the Adelphi, into any scale of comparison with the deep, 
rich and transparent effects of the fine w orks of 'Fitian, Sebas- 
tian del Piombo, and the Caracci, then publicly exhibited on the 
other side of the Strand and in Pall-Mall. ‘That such deceptions, 
however, or perversions of vision, can exist even in persons of 
otherwise acute perceptions, the words above cited prove; and 
we earmestly recommend them to the serious attention of all art- 
ists and authors, who may be inclined to suspect that public of 
private insensibility to their professional merits, proceeds from 
personal envy, enmity or injustice. 

In considering the absolute necessity of providing antient mo- 
dels of supreme excellence in the art tor the imitation of students, 
it is natural to inguire, what were the models of imitation which 
the authors of those models followed? Did painting, that is, 
solouring, and light and shade, advance gradually throagh suc- 
cessive initations to perfection in modern ftaly, as sculpture did 
in antieut Greece by every succeeding generation of artists, duré 

ing several centuries, adding something to the discoveries of their 

prede cessors? QOnthe contrary, this art burst at once into being, 
and starred immediately to a de gree of perfection, which it hai 
never since approached ; Giorgione, ‘Titian, and Correggio hav- 
ing h.d no models for imitation but those of nature, nor any 0- 
ther objects of professional study than the composition of theit 
materials, aud the use of their implements. Yet they left those 
models, which were continually venerated, imitatéd and copied 
during nearly three centuries 5 throw gh the whole of which my 
art grew graduaily worse, till it reached the ultimate extreme of va 
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pid, fee ble and Gpake monotony, in Placido Costanza and Pom- 
peo Battone 5 while those who lived remote from the scene of imi- 
ch, “rn had no such models perpetually before them, as Ve- 
Jasquez in Spain, Rubens in Flanders, Rembrandt in Holland, 
and Reynolds in England, recovered the art in different modes 
amd degrees ; and practised it, with less delicacy and discretion, 
indeed, but not with less power and effect than its original found- 
ers. ‘Che last mentioned artist, it is true, usually kept some old 
pictures in his painting-room ; but it may reasonably be doubted 
whether he derived most benefit or injury from them; for, in 
trying to give his works the tone which they had acquired from 
time, he employed vehicles which decomposed and destroyed his 
colours ; or else painted them on so low a scale, that maturity, 
which should have rendered them mellow, has rendered them 
dim. 

The colours, indeed, of the Flemish and Dutch painters, Ru- 
bens, Vandyke, Rembrandt, ‘Teniers, Ostade, &c. generally re- 
tain their fre *shness, so that they may be imitated without danger. 
But the more venerable authority of the great Venetian calour- 
ists, Giorgione, ‘Titian, ‘Tintoret, &c. will be very apt to mislead, 
unless followed with most discreet and scientific caution. Not 
only the reds in the carnations are much faded, but the toning of 
their pictures, which seems to have been laid on in the varnish, has 
hecome brown, s0 as to give a leathery appearance to the flesh; 
or been taken cil, so as to render it crude and chalky ; or perhaps 
still worse, by a new coat put on by the scourer. Had the co- 
lowing of these great artists been originally what, in most ir- 
stances it now is, it could not possibly hi ve made the impressio:. 
upoa their contemporaries, which their enthusiastic praises of i 
indicate. 

ln torming, however, and sustaining the public taste, and 
more especiaily in fortifying it against the quackery and fraud of 
picture-dealers, a public collection of genuine and well-preserved 
works of the best eld masters, may be of great and essestial ser- 
vice. Bur, uniess the colours be nearly as the artists left them, 
they will be more likely to deceive than instruct, by making the 
defects of injury or decay the criterion of excellence ; to which 
modern artists must adapt their practice, or renounce emplov~ 
ment. OF such examples even the Orleans coliection could have 
furnished scarcely any, except in the Bolognese, Ficmish au 
Darch schools; for ail the Venetian pictures had been mere 
or less injured—many of them utterly ruined by the French 
cleaners, fir sr emploved to repair, or rather destroy th em, oe t 
che vear (77345 and - those artributed to R: aph ael and Co: reg 
txce ron Virgin rand Chiid, much injured, and three ma "ive 
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venile, and very imperfect works of the former, were at best 
doubtful. Of the latter, inde a, we do not. recollect one that 
had any preten ision to authenticity 

‘The collection, however, wa a. celebrated one of the Dukes 
of Orleans, and aeaded the Professor opportunities, which he 
was never disposed to neglect, of giving vent to bis indignation 
against those whom he supposed to be exerting all their activity 
and ingenuity to work his rum; though few of them, probably, 


& 


} 


ever thou ig] it OF him, and those few only with sentiments of com 
passion. ‘ 
In other respects, these six | tures on | ainting (vol, I. p- 340— 


558.) are the | ind most valuable of his works,—being written 


+ 


with great force learness of expression, Convey! g sound ee 
neral principles of the art, we inged and happily illustrated, 
With the first, indeed, on its Hist and Antiquity, we could 
v , having either learning to 
tion, or modesty to feel 

ted ail the wild dreams 
of th h system-builders 5 and petulantly contradicts Bishop 
Sain on the e material and structure of the walls of Babylon 
thouvh there were the agments of those walls in England, 
which might have shown him that the Bishop’s opinion was true, 
and that they were really composed of unburnt brick, held toge- 
ther by pounded straw, and covered with a varnish or glazing vi- 
trified by some process, of which we are now ignorant, (p. $44— 
$57.) 

The other lectures are upon Design, Drawing, Composition, 
Light and Shade, or what the Italians call Chiaro Oscuro, and Ca- 
louring; and it is not a little remarkable, that the last, upon the 
branch of the art mae prac tis sed with the least success, should 
be by far the best. No verbal instructions to form a colourist 
can, in our estimation, be more a. satisfactory, and judicious ; 
and, compared with his practice, they may afford a most exem- 
plary warning to all adventurers in the art, not to confound paint- 
ing with the snowledge of it 5 nor suppose that the ideas, with 
which the y have furnished their heads, will communicate any kind 
or degree of technical skill to their fingers. The acquisition of 


y" 


theoretical science 18 Naturaily fl itering and ple asing to an active, 


inguisitive mind; but it differs e ntirely from executive skill and 
ability ; and, if allowed to absorb too much time and attention, 
will effectu ly preyent the obtaining it. If confined to general 
principles, it will not even give acut 1e8S OF Justness of percep 
ti0n in estimating Ue works or otpel either in forms or colours, 
of which we have very remarkable 1 stances in these lectures. 
Spcaking the comparative merits o f antient and modern sculp- 
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he employed with much caution and reserve ; as is but too fully 
proved in the works of the late Mr Opie, who, 'by laying on loads 
of white in this manner, completely spoiled pictures of great 
force and great merit. 

We entertain, indeed, much doubt, whether the mode of lay- 
ing on successive strata cf body colour, and glazing upon them 
at last, invented by Giorgione, and perfected by ‘Titian, contri- 
buted most to the benefit or the injury of the art. ‘The primitive 
process of painting in oil was the same as had before been em- 
ployed in painting in distemper. A drawing was first made, ei- 
ther with black chalk or some thin evanescent colour, upon an ab- 
sorbent covering of gypsum, spread over pannel; upon which the 
picture was finished to a smooth surface, as nearly to imitate na- 
ture as possible; without, however, allowing, in the earliest in- 
stances, for the deceptions of vision in massing objects known to 
be separate ; such as hair, foliage, grass, &c. This method seems 
to have continued from John van Eyk, the inventor, to Leonardo 
da Vinci inclusively ; for, though this last artist perfectly under- 
stood the principle of massing, he executed it in thin, smooth, 
transparent colouring, without any substratum except in the lights, 
as far as we have been able to judge from the genuine productions 
of his pencil which have fallen under our observation. 

nee? is more common than for copyists and dealers to show 
what the Italians call pentzmentz, that is, alterations made in the 
composition of pictures during the progress of the painting, as 
proofs of authenticity in works attributed to these old masters; 
but they are, in reality, the direct contrary;—their process, for 
the most part, allowing no such alterations. Giorgione, who was 
extremely deficient in drawing, and after him Titian, began with 
a dead colouring or substratum of middle tint, equally laid upon 
an absorbent ground spread over wood or cloth, which they work. 
ed up with repeated coats, till it reached their ideas of just imi- 
tation, and then finished and harmonized the whole with those 
lowing tints of thin transparent glazing, which so few of their 
pictures now retain. By these means, they not only obtained the 
power of altering and correcting their forms during the progress 
of their work, bat also produced a greater variety of broken unts, 
which imitated more hz ppily the deceptions of vision, aud exhi- 
bited the appearance of all those litt le subordinate reflections and 
refractions, which onan not perfeetly smeoth and even, conti- 
nually present tothe eye. ‘This aivantage, however, it only re- 
tained in the works of the inventor and his immediate successors; 
while it furnished, to all the following generations of Italian 
painters, the means of painting without drawing; and thus con- 
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tributed to sink them still deeper and deeper in that feeble, mud- 
dy opacity, to which habits of imitation otherwise incliged them. 

“Prior to the Caracci, indeed, the license of alteration” seems to 
have been confined to mere corrections of detail; and never to 
have been extended, even in the minutest instance, to a cha ge 
in'the design or general composition; which, by accumulating 
strata of colours in the sha dows, must necessarily render them 
muddy and opake; as they frequently are in the works of the 
Bolognese school, and constantly in those of the Italian painters 
who succeeded to them ; but never in those of Giorgione, ‘Titian, 
Correggio, &c. These. ‘Patri: irchs of colouring knew too well the 
fatal consequences of changing their composition after the pic- 
ture was begun, not to digest and arrange it thoroughly in previ- 
ous drawings, both of the parts and the whole; and the latter is 
said frequently to have modelled his figures in clay before he 
painted them. By working, too, so much in fresco, he had ac- 
quired an early habit of certainty and precision; so that a penti- 
mento, which we have so often heard adduced as a proof of au- 
thenticity, is a most suspicious circumstance, and one of which 
we have never been able to discover a trace in any of the un- 
doubted productions of his pencil. 

It is greatly to be lamented that Sir Joshua Re ynolds, who was 
an enthusiastic admirer of him, did not proceed on the same 
principles ; since, by continually altering his composition, he 
muddled his colours, and then attempted to render them clear, 
brilliant, and mellow, by vehicles of wax, varnish, &c. witch 
destroyed them. If the old Venetian painters ever employed any 
such vehicles, it was very sparingly, and only in the last glazing, 
with which they gave the general tone of harmony and effect to 
their pictures. ‘This always vanishes with the original varnish 
under the hand of a cleaner; and, therefore, was probably ap- 
plied in the same material. It may, indeed, be doubted wiktther 
Corregio ever practised, or even knew the Venetian mode; there 
not being, as far as we recollect, any known genuine work of 
him, in which the substratum of body colour extends into the 
shadows 

Rube a8, like the rest of his countrymen, was educated in the 
original method ; but both he aad Vandyke, after studying the 
pictures at Venice, blended the two modes, or employed either, 
as transparency, brillianey, richness, and variety of tint were re- 
spectively aimed at ‘ So likewise did Rembrandt, with a degree 
of skill and felicity peculiar to himself; but most of his country- 
men adhered to the old practice, which is the cause of that clear- 
ness and truth that render the productions even of their inferior 
artists pleacing : while those ef the Iialians and French are abso- 
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lutely disgusting. This primitive proccss, too, ~ the further 
advantage of being more certainly permanent, ‘and less jiiable to 
injury, either from variations of atmosphere, or ceeceualll of 
cleaning, than the other; Flemish and Dutch pictures being in 
general rouch better pres served than Italian; and the few oil pic- 
tures that we have seen of John van Eyk, Antonello da Messina, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Antonio da Correggio, having withstood 
th e influence of age and climate much better than those of the 

Venetian and Lombard schools, which were painted long after. 
It is therefore with sincere satisfaction that we see our able and 
ingenious countryman Wiikie adopt this method, in which we 
trust that he will persevere. By it, the art of painting mey cer- 

inly attain a degree of excellence which it has not yet reached; 
there. being no physical reason Ww hy the lightness, freedom, and 
brilliancy of Rubens and Vandyke may not be united to the pu- 
bi and elegance of Raphael, or even of a Grecian statue; and 


1 
. 


we will indulge the hope +, that the glory of accomplishing such 
union may be reserved for a British artist. 

In Barry’s Lectures, we find none of the principles of the  In- 
quiry into the Sublime and Beautiful,’ which he is said to have 
followed in his youth, and which seem to have had but too 
much influence on his subsequent practice. Beauty is sot here 
made to consist in smoothness, undulation, or diminution; nor 
sublimity in obscurity, extent of space, greatness of size, or 
terrific monstruosity of form; but, like Sir Joshua Reynolds, he 

oe 


seeks the first in fitness and congruity,——and the latter in dignity, 


grandeur, and elevation of character and expression. Had he 
S ’ r 


practised his art upon these just and sound principles of common 
sense, he would not have refused honourable and advantageous 
commissions, because restricted in the scale of the figures and 
geasure of the canvas; though, perhaps, consciousness of his 
inability to produce any thing suthciently accurate in form and 
colour, to bear near inspe ction, may have been his a motive. 
He disdained eve ery t hing in his art that was meant merely to please 
vol. I. p. 326.); that is, he disdained the art itself, whose end 
and rin se is to please; for, as to conveying religious, moral, 
or political instruction in pictures, it is the most absurd of all ab- 
surd notions. Who can find any arguments in favour of a fu- 
ture state in his picture of § F inal Retribution 5 or in support 
of any moral an pol itical truths in those of * Orpheus’ and * The 
a , * nn tente wise 3 " $e , nd a pugtlist to 
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above poctry, aud consequently above all other productions of hu- 
man genius, skill, and intell ct (ib. 410, &c.); and as he thought 
himself the first diguitary in it, his indignation at being,degraded 
and expeilé was without bounds ite at gainst th 1e academy ot 
conspirators, and then against the public at large, for continuing 
insensible to his wrongs after he iad set them forth in a printed 
statement of She whole proceed 626—638.) The 
only means that remained of attrac M lotice, Or exciting a par- 
ticipation in his feelings, ~ to exhibit him: is a martyr; 
which he did, by affecti xtreme poverty 11 distress, borne 
with a spirit that preferred every excess human misery to the 
humiliation of dependence, or the meanness licitation. Though 
yossessed of what was an 513 t to have supplied him with 
all the comforts which his } required, he lived de- 
prived of all, § in a he which presented the picture of rut, 
by its sunken walls and broken windows, without a si rvant, with- 
out a bed that could be calle bed, in coldness, d rt, solitude, 
and povert wit (vol. i. ps 87 } last, in “i, ihe Bb iographer 
immediately admits § not to be applicable in a riz $ehas sae with- 
out, however, mentioning the amount of what he had atnabied, 
namely, upwards of 270¢/. 

He } ims self assigns another reason for not keeping a servant to 


ne his bed, or clean his house—that of the personal danger im 
thich he should | be from the active malignity of his enemies, by 
admitting a person so necessarily li: ble to corruption, under the 
same roof withhim. ‘lo this same active malignity e also attri- 
butes the tricks which mischievous boys are alw playing off a- 
gainst persons whose irritability of temper and ecc tasiaity of man- 
ner point them out as likely ta,afford what is called sport. Filth 
and ordure was laid before his*door—-his kev-hole was stopt—his 
knocker bedaubed—his plate besmeared, or (what annoyed him still 
more) scoured ; all which he seems te have no doubt proceeded from 
the ‘ raging, diabolical, shameless persecution of the concealed, 
‘ though ever active miscreant emissaries of the cabal.’ (Vol. II. 
p- 669.) After, however, five years of such real self-tormenting 
and imaginary pe reecution, his situation attracted the charitable at- 
ten tion of the Earl of Buchan ; by whose benevolent exertions a sub- 
ription of about a thousand pounds was raised during the year 
1805, for the purpose of buying him an annuity ; the com lk tic on of 
which was prevented by his death, February 224, 1806.’ Vol. IL. 
p. 291—301. 

We agree with the biographer, that Barry, in the pride of his 
heart, would have been little pleased or flattered with this tardy 
relief, so inad eee , in its amount, to his notions of his own me- 
rit; but, nevertheless, we do not think this pride to have been 


quite 
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quite so stoical as to inspire him with any wish to escape as he 
did, * without tasting the obligation.’ (Vol. I. p. 338.) Mere 
retief from hardships, with which he mortified Admself in the hope 
of mortifying others, only deprived him of the plea for continu. 
ing to do so; and nothing short of such a general and open mae 
nifestation of public favour and protection, as would have feasted 
his imagination with the splendours of a triumph over the imae 
ginary cabal, would have afforded him any real consolation or 
solid happiness. That froth of perverted pride, called vanity, can 
find nourishment and gratification in all extremes—in rags, filth 
and misery, if they seein to confer distinction—as much as in bro- 
cades, pearls, and diamonds ;—it is only in the obscure comfort 
of quiet, undisturbed mediocrity, that it pines and sickens. 

arry, in his religion, was a zealous, and, in some respects, 
bigotted Romanist,—though his writings breathe nothieg but uni. 
versal toleration. Minorities, indeed, in religion as well as poli- 
tics, are always friends to liberty : but, from some opinions quote 
ed by his biographer concerning the pernicious effects of * the 
* growth and multiplicity of sects, and of allowing every man to 
© think for himself in matters of doctrine and faith, and to ex. 
« pound the scriptures as may suit his ambition or interest’ 
(vol. I. p. $33.), we may safely infer that he would not have been 
a very indulgent leader of a triumphant majority. Differences in 
morals and politics are more concerning the application of general 
maxims and principles, than concerning the maxims and princi- 

les themselves. All agree in approving virtue and patriotism, 

and abhorring their opposites ; but differ as to what they respec- 
tively are. No man ever talked more zealously and constantly in 
fayour of liberty and humanity, thah the sanguinary tyrant Ro- 
bespierre ; and every relentless persecutor, who has wielded fire 
and sword in one hand, and the cross in the other, has been e- 
qually a friend to toleration—of all but § pernicious sects, which 
© sap the foundation of religion and morals, and dissolve the 
¢ bonds of society ;’ that is, sap the foundations of his own opi- 
nions concerning them, and dissolve the bonds of his power o- 
ver those of others. 

Of the real temper and liberality of our artist in such matters, 
we have a sufficient illustration, in his canonizing Lewis XIV., 
and omitting William IIL., in his picture of Elysium :—canoniz- 
ing him, whose greedy, selfish, and sanguinary ambition dis- 
turbed the peace of mankind for nearly half a century ; disgraced 
civilized war by an act unparalelled since the days of Attila; and, 
sided by extravagant vanity, inordinate luxury, and sordid bigot- 
ry, plunged his own country into a state of misery, from which 
another half century scarcely recovered itr—and omitting him, 
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whose whole life was one continued effort of severe labour, a- 
inidst personal dangers and bodily infirmities, to resist oppression 
and diffuse happiness, and who, in circumstances far more des 
perate than those, under which we have seen so many more pow- 
erful princes sink, calmly chose to die on the last dike, rather 
than live inglorious in a state of safe and splendid dependence ! 
Yet Mr Barry talks of exercising his art for moral purposes, and 
holdiag out examples of virtue for imitation! "We do not want 
such examples as Lewis XIV. Every dynasty of despots can sup- 
ply enough of them: but one such as William might have again 
saved the liberties of mankind; and prevented the world from 
becoming, what it is now too likely to become, a dreary prison, 
from the power of whose keeper there is no refuge but in the 
grave. 

We cahnot but think, too, that, as a patron of arts and Jitera- 
tute, Lewis XIV. has been much overrated. His treatment of 
Racine, in making him historiographer, and then disgracing him 
for conveying a little truth in the mass of his flattery, was equal- 
ly mean, cruel, and unjust; and we know of no good painter 
who received any employment or encouragement from his mag- 
hificence and profusion; nor has the academy, which he found- 
ed, ever produced one. On the contrary, the art, during his 
reign, sunk to its lowest state of degradation; to which his de- 
structive wars in Spain, Italy, and Holland, contributed to re- 
duce it in those countries, as wéll as his own; nor have the large 
sheets of canvas, since annually covered at the expense of his 
successors, shown any symptoms of its improving. ‘The present 
sovereign of France is said, last year, to have given commissions 
to different members of the Academy to the amount of near thirty 
thousand pounds Sterling : yet, from the specimens which we have 
seen, the Academy seems likely to continue, what it hitherto has 
been, rather a manufactory of pictures than a school of painting ; 
nor will indiscriminate encouragement, without distinetion of ta+ 
lent to deserve it, ever produce any thing better. 

It is true that, in imitative art, talent is only formed by prac- 
tice: but, nevertheless, practice, if not skilfully directed and ap- 
plied, will only produce vicious facility,—and pervert, instead of 
hourishing natural capacity. Patronage, therefore, to be benei.- 
cially effective, must be discerning as well as liberal; and skilful 
and judicious in selecting and employing merit, as well as just 
and generous in tewarding it. Not all the pay and practice that 
the resources of Lewis XIV. could have supplied, would ever 
have made a Raphael, Correggio, Caracci, or Rubeus, out of his 
Lie Bruns, Jouvenets, Coypels, & . ; dor any thing of Barry, but 
what he was. ‘The first qualification for acquiring o&cell: see, is, 
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feeling the want of it, which none of these artists : ppear to have 
done; whence there is little difference between their earliest and 
latest performances. ‘They planned their compositions according 
to established principles, and executed them accordin g to esta. 
blished process ; @hich the ey CO yntinued as they recel ved, and co- 
vered the canvas as regularly and methodically as the weaver wove 
it. All the great painters, on the contrary, whose works display 
taste and feeling as well as dexterity and knowledge, went on ina 
continued progress of improvement , till stopt by age or disease; 
unless, indeed, the y deviated into. error throug gh syst em, like An- 
nibal Caracci, or sunk into negligence through st BCeesss like Van. 
dyke. R ubens, at the age of sixty-t i and after more prac. 
tice, perhaps, than any one ever had, vestecieds on his deathbed, 
that just when he had learnt his art, he was no homger to exercise 
it 5 te the finished sketch for an intended Jar ge oe in the 
convent of Affligem, where he died, is perhap s his best work, 

It is this intuitive feeling and perception fos the possible and 
ideal perfection of 7), joined to study, per rsevering, 
exertion to reach it, which properly constitutes genius ; 
to be the criterion to guid Pp trons Sy parents and guardians, in en- 


couraging students to pursue it. Premature f icility of sketching 
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has destr wed it. ‘The wonderful boy, being no lon, 
no long: or a vonder; but finds, that the result of his ap. s has 
elf, of his real want of 
Serhan We seriously apprehend, that the gentlemen, who, 
with such liberal views and beneficent intentions, have associated 
themselves to promote the arts in the United Kingdo m, will only 
increase the number of these transitory pre digies 5 and, by flat- 
tering their momentary hopes, embitter their permanent disap- 
pointmerits. All the academical prizes given in different parts of 
Europe, during more than a century past, have done nothing 
more ;—they may, indeed, have spoi iled m: ny a painter, but have 
Gertaitily never made one. 
The best encouragement, then, that can be given to an artist, 
more especialiy a young one, is e cengigy ee ent ad: apte ‘d to his capa- 
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bly, by severe toil and study, exerted in accurate and finished, 
rather than numerous and extensive works—but not withowt it: 
for, in an art of such laborious and difficult attainment, the sti- 
mulants of want are no less necessary than the alfaheniénts af 
ambition. Prizes, pensions and < academical honours, have only 
nourished indolence, and pampered pride—the constant inherent 
clogs to genius, whose inert fo rce, when thus invigorated, has 
m9 such as to completely frustrate the success of al! the numer- 

us students, of premature promise and high expectation; in ail 
the academies of Europe, from their first inetitt } tic n to this day 
As vanity, however, is flattered by discovering and bringing forth, 
as well as in bez ngap rod! gy, patronage 1s very apt t o expend it- 
self on such objec ts. ‘They amuse it with a continued succession 
of hope and expectation, regularly transferred from one dawning 
genius to another, which can never fail; since « ach only dawns, 
and then vanishes, without ever satiating or da zziing it with any 
thing like me ridian splendour. ‘The collector exults in discover- 
ing the né g lected picture at the broker’s stall ; a the patron in 
bringing the neglected painter from the manufactur ‘t's workshop. 
Each énje ys, for a time, the imaginary importance of his own 
superior sagacity and étitical discernment—-till the picture goes 
back to the stall, framed and varnished; and the painter to his 
workshop, intoxicated with ideas of the grand style, and inflated 
with the truth of theoretical science, to a degree that has com- 
pletely disqualified him for the art of the potter or the cotton- 
printer, without qualifying him for that of the acadefhician. 
Thus, the vanity of one, alternately pampers aud disappoints the 
vanity of others ; and the mutual dissatisfactions that ensue, ex- 
plode in mutual accusations of fickleness and caprice on one side, 
and negligence and idleness on the other; both, perhaps, equal- 
ly just. ‘ 

We think, however, too favourably of human nature, to be- 
lieve that there are many minds, in which either the intoxications 
or disappointments of presumptuous pride, or pampered vanity, 
could operate as in the instance before us; for we believe that 
there are few {we hoped that there were none) whose hearts na- 
ture has armed with hostile and malignant passions against all 
their fellow creatures; as she must, nevertheless, have armed 
~ who suspects all of harbouring such passions against himself. 

Che hideous and distorted picture which his imagination draws 
of others whom he does not know, can only be taken from a mo- 
del in*his own breast which he does know; so that the result of 
his general accusation of all, is merely the conviction of one, 
namely, himself ;-against whom, and against whem only, his 
evidence is both competent and credible 
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We have heard, and from authority that appears to us unques- 
tionable, a tale of his»early perfidy, which would confirm this 
conclusion in all its extent ;—but the man is gone to his audit ; 
and we have no desire to load his memory with any other accusa- 
tions than those of which his biographer has here supplied the 
materials. ‘The volumes before us, however, not only justify 
us in what we have said with regard to him, but seem to us to 
impose it'as an indispensable duty. Justice to those respectable 
artists, both dead and living, who are there so confidently accus- 
ed of having been active and malignant enemies, because they 
declined being intimate and familiar friends, requires that the 
true character of their accuser should be made known. Justice, 
also, to the memory of that great man who so erroneously be- 
stowed his patronage, requires it no less ; for Mr Burke was not 
a person suddenly to have withdrawn his favour and protection 
in the hour of need, unless convinced of the unworthiness of the 
object, by some surer proofs than the mere ungrateful delay of 
professional indolence, or the occasional rudeness of an ungos 
vernable temper. 


Art. III. Remarks on the System of Education in Public Schools. 
8vo. pp. - Hatchard. London, 1809. 


“[ sane is a set of well-dressed, prosperous gentlemen, who as- 

semble daily at Mr Hatchard’s shop ;—clean, civil persons 
ages, well in with people in power,—delighted with every exist- 
ing institution—and almost with every existing circumstance ;— 
and, every now and then, one of these personages writes a little 
book ;--and the rest praise that little book—expecting to be prais- 
ed, in their turn, for their own little books :—and, of these little 
books, thus written by these clean, civil personages, so expecting 
to be praised, the pamphlet before us appears to be one. 

The subject of it is the advantage of public schools ; and the 
author, very creditably to himself, ridicules the absurd clamourys 
first set on foot by Dr Rennel, of the irreligious tendency of pub- 
lic schools: he then proceeds to an investigation of the effects 
which public schools may produce upon the moral character ; and 
here the subject becomes more difficult, and the pamphlet worse. 

In arguing any large or general question, it is ef infinite im- 
portance to attend to the first feelings which the mention of the 
topic has a tendency to excite; and the name of a public school 
brings with it immediately the idea of brilliant classical attain- 
ments: but; upon the importance of these studies, we are not 
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now offering any opinion. The only points for consideration are, 
whether boys are put in the way of Siewhia good and wise men 
by these schools; and whether they actually gather, there, those 
attainments which it pleases mankind, for the time being, to con- 
sider as valuable, and to decorate by the name of learning. 

_ By a public school, we mean an endowed place of education, 
of old standing, to which the sons of gentlemen resort in consi-+ 
derable numbers, and where they continue to reside, from eight 
or nine, to eighteen years of age. We do not give this as a dee 
finition which would have satisfied Porphyry or Duns-Scotus, but 
as one sufficiently accurate for our purpose. The characteristic 
features of these schools are, their antiquity, the numbers, and 
the ages of the young people who are educated at them. We 
beg leave, however, to premise, that we have not the slightest 
intention of insinuating any thing to the disparagement of the 
present discipline or present rulers of these schools, as com- 
pared with other times and other men: we have iio reason what- 
ever to doubt that they are as ably governed at this, as they have 
been at any preceding period. Whatever objections we may have 
to these institutions, they are to faults, not depending upon pre= 
sent administration, but upon original construction. 

At a public school (for such is the system established by im- 
memorial custom), every boy is alternately tyrant and slave. The 
power which the elder part of these communities exercises over 
the younger, is exceedingly great—very difficult to be controuled 
—and accompanied, not unfrequently, with cruelty and caprice. 
It is the common law of the place, that the young should be im- 
plicitly obedient to the elder boys; and this obedience resembles 
more the submission of a slave to his master, or of a sailor to his 
captain, than the common and natural deference which would ale 
ways be shown by one boy to another a few years older than him- 
self. Now, this system we cannot help considering as an evi!,— 
because it inflicts upton boys, fot two or three years of their livesy 
many painful hardships, and much unpleasant servitude. Thesé 
sufferings might perhaps be of some use in military schools; but, 
to give to a boy the habit of enduring privations to which he will 
never again be called upon to submit—to inute him to pains which 
hewill never again feel—and to subject him to the privation of coms 
forts, with which he will always in future abound—is surely not 
avery useful and valuable severity in education. It is not the life 
in miniature which he is to lead hereafter—nor does it bear any 
relation to it :—he will never again be subjected to so mtich inso- 
lence and caprice; nor ever, in ali human probability, called up- 
on to make so many sacrifices, ‘The servile obedierice which it 
teaches, might be useful to a menial domestic; or the habits of 
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enterprise which it encourages, prove of importance to a milita- 
ry } partisan; but we cannot see what bearing it has upon the 
calm, regular, civil life, which the sons of gentlemen, destined 
to opu alent idleness, or to any of the three learned professions, are 
destined to lead. Such a system makes many boys very misera- 
ble ; and produces those bad effects upon the temper and disposi- 
tion, which un yjust suffering always dees produce 3—but what 
good it does, we are men | ut a Toss to couceive. Reasonable o- 
bedience is extremely useful in forming the disposition. Submis- 
sion to tyranny y lays the foundation ral hatred, suspicion, cun- 
nin g, and a variety of odious passions. We are convinced that 
hose young people will turn out to be the best men, who have 
n gu rded most effectually, in their childhood, from every spe- 
.5 of useless vexation ; and experienced, in the greatest degree, 
a blessings of a wise and rational indulgence. But even if these 
effects upon future character are not produced, still, four or five 
years in childhood make a very considerable period of human ex- 
istence ; and it is by no means a trifling consideration whether 
they are passed happily-or unhappily. The wretchedness of 
school tyranny is trifling enough to a man who only contemplates 
it, in ease of body and tranquillity of mind, through the medium 
of twenty intervening years; but it is quite as real, and quite as 
acute, while it lasts, as any of the sufferings of mature life : and 
the utility of these sufferings, or the price paid in compensation 
for them, should be clearly made out to a conscientious parent, 
before he consents to expose his children to them. 
‘This system also gives to the elder boys an absurd and perni- 
cious opinion of their own importance, which is often with diffi- 
culty effaced by a consider able commerce with the world. The 
head of a public school i is generally a very conceited young man, 
utterly i ignorant of his own denies. and losing all that habit 
of conciliation towards others, and that anxiety for self-improve- 
ment, which result from the natural modesty of youth. Nor is 
this conceit very easily and speedily gotten rid of ;—we have seen 
e we mistake not) public school i importance lasting through the 
half of after life, strutting in lawn, swelling in ermine, and dis- 
playing itself, both ridiculously and offensively, in the haunts and 
business of bearded men. 

‘There is a manliness in the athletic exercises of public schools, 
which is as seductive to the imagination as it is utterly unimport- 
ant in itself, Of what importance is it in after life, whether a 
boy can play well or ill at cricket; or row a boat with the skill 

and precision of a waterman? If our young lords and esquires 

were hereafter to wrestle together in public, or the gentlemen of 

the Bar to exhibit Olympic games in Hilary Term, the glory at-* 
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tached to these exercises at public schools would be rational and 
important. Dut of what use is the body of an athlete, when we 
have good laws over our heads,—or when a pistol, a postchaise; 
or a porter, can be hired for a few shillings ? A gentleman does 
nothing but ride or walk ; and yet such a rjdiculous stress is laid 
upon the manliness of the exercises customary at public schools 
—exercises in Which the greatest blockheads commonly excel 
the most—as often render habits of idleness inveterate—and often 
lead to foolish expense and dissipation at a more advanced period 
of life. , 

One of the supposed advantages of a public school, is the 
greater knowledge of the world which a boy is considered to de- 
rive from those situations ; but if, by a knowledge of the world, 
is meant a knowledge of the forms and manners which are 
found to be the most pleasing and useful in the world, a boy 
from a public school is almost always extremely deficient in these 
particulars ; and his sister, who has remained at home at the a- 
pron-strings of her mother, is very much his superior in the sci« 
ence of manners. It is probably true, that a boy at a public 
school has made-more observations on human character, because 
he has had more opportunities of observing, than have been en- 
joyed by young persons educated cither at home or at private 
schools: but this little advance gained at a public school, is so 
soon overtaken at college or in the world, that, to have made it, ig 
of the least possible consequence, and utterly undeserving of any 
risk incurred in the acquisition. Is it any injury to a man of 
thirty or thirty-five years of age—to a learned serjeant or a vene- 
rable dean—that at eighteen they did not know so much of the 
world as some other boys of the same standing? They have pro- 
bably wscaped the arrogant character so often attendant upon this 
trifling superiority ; nor is there much chance that they have ever 
fallen into the common and youthful error of mistaking a prema- 
ture initiation into vice, for a knowledge of the ways of man- 
kind: and, in addition to these salutary exemptions, a winter in 
London brings it all to a level ; and offers to every novice the ad- 
vantages which are supposed to be derived from this precocity of 
confidence and polish. 

According to the general prejudice in favour of public schools, 
it would be thought quite as absurd and superfluous to enumerate 
the illustrious characters who have been bred at our three great se- 
miharies of this description, as it would be to descant upon the illus- 
trious characters who have passed in and out of London over our 
three great bridges. Almost every conspicuous person is supposed, 
tohave been educated at public schools; and there are scarcely any 
means (as it is imagined) of making an actual comparison ; and 
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yet, great as the rage is, and long has been, for public schools, 
it is very remarkable, that the most eminent men in every art and 
science have not been educated in public schools; and this js 
true, even if we include, in the term of public schools, not only 
Eton, Winchester and Westminster, but the Charter-House, St 
Paul’s school, Merchant Taylors, Rugby, and every school in 
England, at alj conducted upon the plan of the three first. The 
great schools of Scotland we do not call public schools; because, 
in these, the mixture of domestic life gives to them a widely dif. 
ferent character. Spenser, Pope, Shakspere, Butler, Rochester, 
Spratt, Parnell, Garth, Congreve, Gay, Swift, ‘Thomson, Shen. 
stone, Akenside, Goldsmith, Samuel Johnson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Ben Johnson, Sir Philip Sidney, Savage, Arbuthnot, 
and Burns, among the poets, were not educated in the gys- 
tem of English schools. Sir Isaac Newton, Maclaurin, Wal- 
lis, Hamstead, Saunderson, Simpson and Napier, among men of 
science, were not educated in public schools. The three best his. 
torians that the English language has produced, Clarendon, Hume 
and Robertson, were not educated at public schools. Public 
schools have done little in England for the fine arts—as in the ex. 
amples of Inigo Jones, Vanbrugh, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Garrick, &c. The great medical writers and discoverers in Great 
Britain, Harvey, Cheselden, Hunter, Jenner, Meade, Brown and 
Cullen, were not educated at public schools. Of the great writ- 
ers on morals and metaphysics, it was not the system of public 
schools which produced Bacon, Shaftesbury, Hobbes, Berkley, 
Butler, Hume, Hartley, or Dugald Stewart. ‘The greatest dis- 
coverers in chemistry have not heen brought up at public schools; 
—we mean Dr Priestley, Dr Black, and Mr Davy. ‘The only 
Englishmen who have evinced a remarkable genius, in modern 
times, for the art of war,—the Duke of Marlborough, Lord Pe. 
terborough, General Wolfe, and Lord Clive, were all trained in 
private schools. So were Lord Coke, Sir Mathew Hale, and Lord 
Chancellor Hardwick, and Chief Justice Holt, among the law- 

ers. So also, among statesmen, were Lord Burleigh, Walsing- 
ham, the Earl of Strafford, Thurloe, Cromwell, Hampden, Lord 
Clarendon, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sydney, Russel, Sir W. Temple, 
Lord Somers, Burke, Sheridan, Pitt. In addition to this list, 
we must not forget the names of such eminent scholars and 
men of letters, as Cudworth, Chillingworth, Tillotson, Archbi- 
shop King, Selden, Conyers Middleton, Bentley, Sir Thomas 
Moore, Cardinal Wolsey, Bishops Sherlock and Wilkins, Jeremy 
Taylor, Isaac Hooker, Bishops Usher, Stillingfleet aad Spelman, 
Dr Samuel Clark, Bishop Hoadley and Dr Lardner. | Nor must 
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ous writers upon political economy which this country has as yet 
produced, have been brought up in public schools. If it be urg- 
ed that public schools have only assumed their present character 
within this last century, or half century, and that what are now 
called public schools, partook, before this period, of the nature 
of private schools, there must then be added to our lists, the 
names of Milton, Dryden, Addison, &c. &c. 3 and it will fol- 
low, that the English have done almost all that they have done in 
the arts and sciences, without the aid of that, system of educa- 
tion to which they are now so much attached. Ample as this 
catalogue of celebrated names already is, it would be easy to dou- 
ble it ; yet, as it stands, it is obviously sufficient to show that great 
eminence may be attained in any line of fame, without the aid of 
public schools. Some more striking inferences might perhaps be 
drawn from it ; but we content ourse!ves with the simple fact. 

The moft important peculiarity in the conftitution of a public 
fchool is its numbers, which are fo great, that a clofe infpection 
of the Matter into the ftudies and conduct of each individual is 
quite impeflible. We mutt be allowed to doubt, whether fuch an 
arrangement is favourable either to literature or morals. 

Upon this fyftem, a boy is left almoft entirely to himfelf, to 
imprefs upon his own mind, as well as he can, the diftant advan- 
tages of knowledge, and to withftand, from his own innate refo- 
lution, the examples and the feduclions of idlenefs. A firm cha- 
sacter furvives this brave neglect; and very exalted talents may 
fometimes remedy it by fubfequent diligence ; But {chools are not 
made for a few youths of preeminent talents, and {trong charac- 
ters; fuch prizes can, of courfe, be drawn but by a very few pa- 
rents. ‘The beft fchool is that which is beft accommodated to the 
greateft variety of characters, and which embraces the greatefl num- 
ber of cafes. It cannot be the main object of education to xon- 
der the fplendid more fplendid, and to lavifh care upon thofe who 
would almoft thrive without any care at all. A public fchool does 
this effe€tually ; but it commonly leaves the idie almoft as idle, 
and the dull almoft as dull, as it found them. It difdains the te- 
dious cultivation of thofe middling talents, of which only the 
great mafs of human beings are poffefled. When a (irong defire 
of improvement exitts, it is encouraged, but no pains are taken 
to infpire it. A boy is caft in among five of fx hundved other 
boys, and is left to form his own character ;—if his love of know- 
jedge furvives this fevere trial, it, in general, carries him very 
far; And, upon the fame principle, a favage, who grows up to 
manhood, is, in general, well made, and free from all bodily des 
fedts ; not becaufe the feverities of fuch a flare are favorable to 
animal life, but becaufe they are fo much the reverle, that none 
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but the ftrongeft can furvive them. A few boys are incorrigibly 
idle, and a few incorrigibly eager for knowledge ; but the great mafs 
are in a ftate of doubt and fluctuation ; ; od they come to. {chool 
for the expr {fs purpofe, not of being left to themfelves—for that 
could be done anywher e—but that their wavering taites and pro- 
penfities fhould be decided by the intervention of a mafter. In 
a foreft, or public fchool for oaks and elms, the trees are left to 
themlelves ; the ftrong plants live, and the weak ones die: The 
towering oak that, remains is admired 5 the faplings that perith 
around fe afe caft into the flames and forgorten. But it is not fure- 
ly to the vegetable ftruggie of a foreft, or the hatty glance .of a 
forefter, that a botanift would commit a favourite plant: he 
would naturally feek for it a fituation of lefs hazard, and a culti- 
vator whofe limited occupations would enable him to give to ita 
reafonable fhare of his time and attention. ‘The very meaning of 
education feems to us to be, that the old fhould teach the young,’ 
and the wife dire& the weak; that a man who profefles to in- 
itruét, fhould get among his pupils, ftudy their characters, gain 
their affeGtions, and form their inclinations and averfions. Ima 
pevhe {chool, the numbers render this impoflibl >; It is impoflible 
that fufficient time fhould be found for:this ufeful and affectionate 
interference. Boys, therefore, are left to their own crude cor i 
tions, and ill-fo emed. propeufitics 5 and this negle€t is called a {pint 
ed and manly education. 

In by fir the greateft number of cafes, we cannot think pub- 
lic fchools favourable to the cultivation of knowledge; and we 
have equally ttrong doubts if they be fo to the cultivation of mo- 
rals,—-though we admit, that, upon this point, the moift {triking at- 
guments have been produced in their favour 

It is contended by the friends to public fchools, that every per 
fow, before he comes to man’s eftate, muit run through a certain 
career of diffipation , and that if that career is, by the means of a 
private education, deferred to a more advanced period of life, it 
will only be begun with greater eagernefs, and purfued into more 
blameable excefs. The time mufi, of courfe, come, when every 
man muit be his own matter; when his conduét can be no longer 
regulated by the watchful fuperintendance of another, but mut 
be guided by his own difcretion. Emar cipation muit came at 
laft ; and we admit, that the obj. A to be aimed at is, that fuch 
emancipation thould be gradual, and not premature. Upon ths 
very invidious point of the difcuflion, we rather with to avoid 
offering any opinion. ‘The man: of great fchools vary conh- 
derably from time to time, and what may have been true many 
years ago, is very poflibly not true at the preiere period. In this 
inftance, every parent mult be governed by his own onltenitnes 
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and means of information. If the licenfe which prevails at pub- 
lic fchools is only a fair increafe of liberty, proportionate to ad- 
vancing age, and caloulated to prevent the bad effects of a fuddea 
tranfition from tutelary thraldom to perfect fe lig avernment, it is 
certainly a good, rather than an evil. If, on the contrary, there 
exifts in thefe places of education a fyltem of premature de- 
bauchery, and if they only prevent men from being corrupted by 
the world, by corrupting them before their entry into the world, 
they can then; only be looked upon as evils of the greateit mag- 
nitude, however they may be fanctioned by opinion, or rendered 
familiar to us by habit. 

The vital and effential part of a fchool, is the mafter; but, at 
a public fchool, no boy, or, at the beft, only a very few, can fee 
enough of him to derive any confiderable benefit from his charac- 
ter, manners and information. It is certainly of eminent ufe, par- 
ticularly to a young man of rank, that he fhould have lived a- 
mong boys ; but it is only fo, when they are all moderately watch- 
ed by fome fuperior underftanding. ‘The morality of boys is ge- 
nerally very imperfe&t ; their notions of honour extremely mif- 
taken ; and their objects of ambition frequently very abfurd. The 
probability then is, that the kind of difcipline they exercife over 
each other, will produce (when left to itt felf) a great deal of mif- 
chief; and yet this is the difcipline to w hi ich every child at a 
public fchool is not only neceffarily expofed, but principally con- 
fined. Our objeétion (we again repeat) is not to the interference 
of boys in the formation of the charaéter of boys ; their characte Tr, 
we are perfuaded, will be very imperfectly formed without their 
affiftance: but our objection is to that almoft exclufive agency 
which they exercife in public fchools. 

After having faid fo much in oppofition to he general preju- 
dice in favour of public fchools, we may be expected to dtate 
what fpecies of fchool we think preferable to them ; for if pub- 
lic {chools, with all their difadvantages, are the beft that can ac- 
tually be found, or eafily attained, the objections to them are cer- 
tainly made to very little purpofe. 

We have no hefitation, however, in faying, that that education 
feems to us to be the beft, which mingles a domettic with a 
{chool life ; and which gives to a youth the adv: intage which is to 
be derived from the learning of a mafter, and the emulation whic! 
refults from the fociety of other boys, together with the affec- 
tionate vigilance which he muft experience in the houfe of his 
parents. But where this {pecies of educatior i, from peculiarity of 
eircumftances or fituation, is not attainable, we are difpofed to 
think a fociety of twenty or owe boys, under the guidance of «a 
above all, of a man of good fenfe, to be a 
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feminary the beft adapted for the education of youth. The nums 
bers are fufficient to excite a confiderable degree of emulation, to 
give to a boy fome infight into the diverfities of the human cha: 
racter, and to fubject him to the obfervation and controul of hig 
fuperiors. It by no means follows, that a judicious man fhould 
always interfere with his authority and advice, becaufe he has al- 
ways the means; he may connive at many things which he can. 
not approve, and fuffer fome little failures to proceed to a certain 
extent, which, if indulged in wider limits, would be attended 

ith irretrievable mifchief: He will be aware, that his objet is to 
fit his pupil for the world; that conftant controul is a very bad 
preparation for complete emancipation from all controul ; that it 
is not bad policy to expofe a young man, under the eye of fupes 
rior wiidom, to fome of thofe dangers which will affail him here. 
after in greater number, and in greater ftrength—when he has 
only his own refources to depend upon. A private education, 
conduéted upon thefe principles, is not calculated to gratif 
quickly the vanity of a parent who is bleft with a child of 
ftrong chara€ter and preeminent abilities: To be the firft fcho- 
Jar of an obfcure matter, at an obfeure place, is no very fplendid 
diftin€tion ; nor does it afford that opportunity, of which fo many 
parents are defirous, of forming great connexions for their child 
ren: But if the object be, to induce the young to love know- 
ledge and virtue, we are inclined to fufpeét, that, for the average 
of human talents and characters, thefe are the fituations in which 
fuch taftes will be the moft effe€tually formed. 


Art.IV. Travels in various Countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. By Edward Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Part the First— 
Russia, Tartary, and Turkey. 4:0. pp. 788. London, Ca 
dell & Davies. Cambridge, University Press. 1810. 


T ic above two years since we expressed our anxicty for the ap- 
pearance of this work; and we have now to congratulate 
our readers and ouyrselyes on its publication. But what is still 
mofe satisfactory, and what, after so many instances of disap- 
pointment, we could scarcely venture to expect, almost all that 
we anticipated from the adventurous spirit and the known abili- 
ties of Dr Clarke has been fulfilled ; and we have at last the great 
pleasure of seeing before us a book of travels, by a person, we 
will not say combining all the requisites of a traveller, or an- 
swering, in every particular, to what our fancy might picture as 
most desirable in this character,—but certainly uniting more of thé 
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qualifications essential to his difficult calling, than any one whose 
labours have come under our notice; and, above all, (and it is 
here chiefly that we would fix our commendation}, proceeding, in 
the compilation of his journal, and the digestion of his narrative, 
npon far sounder views of the nature of his duties, than any of 
those whom we have hitherto dealt with. As it is but too pro- 
bable that our prajse will not be harmless to Dr Clarke, and that 
some of the numerous little enemies who infest us will fall foul 
of him, (as it is indeed of the nature of such animals to crawl 
from one adjoining body to another), we are anxious, in the out- 
set, to state the limits of our praise, in justice to him, as well 
as to ourselves. We know that there is a certain description of 
persons over whose opinions we have an absolute, though rather 
a singular kind of controul,—persons whom we can make say any 
thing we please; as we are quite sure that they will take the very 
opposite course to ours,—and choose their own sentiments of all 
men and all things by the exact rule of contraries to ours. Were 
a general and unqualified praise of Dr Clarke, therefore, to ap- 
pear in our pages, it is extremely probable he might be mistaken 
for a Jacobin (as these acute personages are wont to term it)— 
or perhaps persecuted as a Papist—or, peradventure, described 
as favourable to French principles--or as a Soctnian, or a Ses 
mipelagian—or any other terms equally appropriate and signifi- 
cant. 
We think it necessary to premise, therefore, that there is not 
a word about English politics in Dr Clarke’s work; and that we 
praise it, in the first place, because it contains precisely that which 
we have so often asserted that almost all travels might contain, 
though it is not be found in one in a hundred ;— it gives usa plain 
report of what the author did, saw and heard, and a fair transcript 
of the impressions which his observations made upon him. This, 
any man can give, who can travel at all, though its value, no 
doubt, will be materially affected by his talents and accomplish- 
ments, and according as he is acute or dull, learned or igno- 
rant. ‘Then we have, in the next place, to commend Dr Clarke, 
not merely for the good sense which he has shown in being 
plain and simple,—in telling ordinary things in an ordinary 
manner,—in avoiding declamation and trifling of all descriptions, 
—in putting down what is useful to his reader, whether ‘it hap- 
pens to display his own powers or not ;—but also for the judge- 
ment which he has shown in selecting, for the most part, the 
most interesting particulars of a very extensive store, and for the 
Jearning which he has displayed in observing and in commenting 
ipon his facts. We do not perhaps find in his journal, either the 
traces of a very profound erudition, er of any uncomnron politi- 
cal 
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eal sagacity, or of extensive general information. ‘The pages are 
not studded with pieces of poetry ‘ suggested by the occasion,’ 
or interleaved with exquisite drawings : But the author Has made 
a long and laborious progress through countries little visited, or 
much misrepresented by other travellers: he has had the enter- 
prize to encounter both hardships and dangers in the pursuit of 
useful and interesting knowledge ;-he has plainly and sensibly 
related his adventures;—he has observed carefully, and often wise- 
ly ;—his learning on some subjects, as botany and antiquities, is 
minute and copious. On al! the topics which interest a traveller, 
his information is sufficiently general and extensive for ordinary 
purposes ; and we accordingly meet, in his volume, with a great 
body of matter extremely valuable for rectifying the errors of 
ether writers,—for increasing our knowledge of countries scarce- 
ly civilized, but yet aspiring to the first rank among European 
nations,—and for introducing us to an acquaintance with tribes 
scarcely at all described by preceding travellers. We therefore 
heartily thank Dr Clavke for his work ; and cheerfully proceed to 
the task of making our readers more particularly acquainted with 
its merits and its contents. 

Dr Clarke, we understand, performed, together with his friend 
Mr Cripps, a very extensive tour in the north of Europe, in the 
year 1799. Having travelled through part of Germany, Den- 
matk, and Sweden, they went into Lapland ; and, after reaching 
2 very high latitude in that wild and dreary region, they return- 
ed by the much more interesting and accessible, though nox bet. 
ter known provinces of Norway, to Stockholm, where they pass- 
ed the greater part of the following winter. We are induced to 

xention this part of their tour, although no particular allusion is 
made to it in the work now before us, for the purpose of express- 
ing our regret, that the narrative does not begin somewhat ear- 
lier. We should not have been displeased to have the whole his- 
tory of this interesting journey from its outset: but, at any rate, 
the information which Dr Clarke could have given respecting the 
northern parts of Sweden, so seldom described, and even the 
Lapland provinces, though these are less worthy of attention,x— 
and, above all, the light which he might have thrown on the pre- 
sent state of Norway, of all the parts of Scandinavia the most in- 
teresting and the least known,—excite in us no small regret at the 
total omission of this part of his journals. It is pretty generally 
wi, that our author’s tour led him over the track now point- 
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where they passed a part of the winter if! a manner more uncom. 
fortable than those can easily imagine, who only heard, at a dis- 
tance, of the capricious, tyrannical, and indeed frantic conduct 
of the Emperor Paul. It has been for some time past customary, 
in this happy and prejudic d country, to regard all the evils a- 
rising from despotism as insignificant, compared with the abuses 
of liberty ; or, at any rate, to imagine that, compared with the 
tyranny of the multitude, there is little harm in the mistule of a 
single monarch—excepting always the French emperor, who is 
rather considered, and we'do not say very unjustly, as a sort of 
demon, than a common fleshly despot. Indeed, it is difficult for 
Englishmen to form a notion of things so foreign to their expe- 
rience; and hence the grievous mistake is more easily pardoned, 
which we are so frequently forced to hear repeated, that a single 
tyrant is better than many; that he cannot much annoy the peace 
of individuals ; and that, upon the whole, there are worse evils 
than an absolute monarchy. A few days residence in Petersburg, 
or indeed in any part of Russia, during the reign of our great, 
and then much admired ally, to whom the Lords of the ‘Trea- 
sury were in this country inditing folio poems, as the saviour of 
Europe, would probably have brought such thoughtless persons 
to a right sense of what Englishmen enjoy, in possessing a trial 
by j jury, a tolerably independent Parliament, and a press substan- 
tially free ; and in wearing, as the result of those blessings, the 
manly character which keeps the worst of ministers in awe, and 
makes the Sovereign himself tremble at the frowns of his peo- 
ple. Such a being as is pourtrayed in the following extracts, could 
not grow up in our court: he must have been stifled, by our very 
forms and eee ae before he could become known by his 
excesses; or if, by any miracle, he should attain a sort of maturi- 

y, he would infallibly be forsaken by every one of the ministerial 
instruments through whom alone our monarchs are known to us, 

and crushed to atoms by his very first contact with the people. 

‘ In the mean time, every day brought with it some new example 
of the sovereign’s absurdities and tyranny, which seemed to originate 
in absolute insanity. The sledge of count Razumoffski was, by the 
pegaree worden broken into small pieces, while he stood by and di- 

cted the work. The horses had been found with it in the streets, 

ich ut oo driver. It happened to be of a blue colour; and the 

unt’s servants wore red liveries: upon which an uwkase was immedi- 

at sly publi shed, prohibiting, throughout the empire of all the Rus- 

sias, the use of blue colour in ornamenting sledges, and red liveries. 

In consequence of this wise decree, our ambassador, and many o- 
thers, were compelicd to alter their equipage. 

* Coming down the street called the Perspective he perceived a 

nobleman who was tuk’ng his walk, and had stopped to look at some 

woikmen 
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workmen who were planting trees by the Emperor’s order.— What 
are you doing?” said he. “ Merely seeing the men work,” replied 
the nobleman. “ Oh, is that your employment ?—Take off his pe- 
lisse, and give him a spade !—-There, now work yourself!” 

* But the instances were few in which the gloom, spread over a 
great metropolis, by the madness and malevolence of a suspicious 
tyrant, was enlivened even by his ribaldry. ’—‘ If any family mw. 
ceived visitors in an evening ; if four people were seen walking to. 
gether ; if any one spoke too loud, or whistled, or sang, or looked 
too inquisitive, and examined any public building with too much at- 
tention ; they were in imminent danger. If they stood still in the 
streets, or frequented any particular walk more than another, or 
walked too fast or too slow, they were liable to be reprimanded and 
and insulted by the police officers. Mungo Park was hardly expos. 
ed to greater severity of exaction and of villany among the Moors 
in Africa, than Englishmen experienced at that time in Russia, and 
p2rticularly in Petersburg. They were compelled to wear a dress 
repuiated by the police: and as every officer had a different notion 
of the mode of observing these regulations, they were constantly lia. 
ble to be interrupted in the streets and public places, and treated 
with impertinence. The dress consisted of a cocked hat, or, for want 
of one, a round hat pinned up with three corners; a long cue; a 
single-breasted coat and waistcoat; knee-buckles instead of strings ; 
and buckles in the shoes. Orders were given to arrest any person 
seen in pantaloons. A servant was taken out of his sledge, and can. 
ed ia the streets, for having too thicka neckcloth ; and if it had been 
too thin, he would have met a similar punishment. After every 
precaution, the dress, when put on, never satisfied; either the hat 
was not straight on the head, the hair too short, or the coat was not 
cut square enough. A lady at court wore her hair rather lower in her 
neck than was consistent with the decree, and she was ordered into 
close confinement, to be fed on bread and water. A gentleman’s 
hair fell a little over his forehead, while dancing at a ball: a police 
officer attacked him with rudeness and with abuse ; and told him, 
if he did not instantly cut his hair, he would find a soldier who 
could shave his head!’——* To such excessive cruelty did his rage 
carry him against the author of an epigram, in which his reign had 
been contrasted with bis mother’s, that he ordered his tongue to be 
cut out; and sent him to one of those remote islands, in the Aleou- 
tan tract, on the north-west coast of America, which are inhabited 
> 6p. 5-10. 

endurmg the miseries of this capital for some months, 

yur travellers were advised, by the English minister Lord Whit- 
worth, who apprehended even greater extremities, to remove to- 
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part of it, beginning at their departure from St Petersburgh, and 
ending with their arrival at Constantinople. The continuation of 
their route, scarcely less important, through Greece, the Islands, 
and Egypt, will occupy, we presume, another book. 

They quitted St Petersburgh in the beginning of April, and 
travelled on sledges, by rapid journies, towards Moscow, by the 
common route of Novogorod. ‘This part of the journey is suf- 
ficiently well known by the details of former travellers; and we 
therefore pass it hastily over, although the author, in describ- 
ing it, has given some interesting particulars relating to the coun- 
try and its inhabitants, to which we shall recur hereafter, when 
we come to his further remarks on the same subject. ‘The true 
Russian capital, where we must go to see the people as they are, 
that is, in the most civilized state of which Russians are suscepti- 
ble, is Moscow; and, often and well as it has been described be- 
fore, Dr Ciarke’s is, in our mind, the most picturesque and live- 
ly representation that we have seen of that singular scene. 

* We arrived at the season of the year in which this city is most 
interesting to strangers. Moscow is in every thing extraordinary ; as 
well in disappointing expectation as in surpassing it; in causing won- 
der and derision, pleasure and regret. Let me conduct the reader 
back with me again to the gate by which we entered, and thence 
through the streets. Numerous spires, glittering with gold, amidst 
burnished domes and painted palaces, appear in the midst of an open 
plain, for several vérsts before you reach this gate. Having passed, 
you look about, and wonder what is become of the city, or where 
you are; and are ready to ask, once more, How far is it to Mos- 
cow? They will tell you, “ This is Moscow ! ” and you hehold no- 
thing but a wide and scattered suburb, huts, gardens, pigsties, brick 
walls, churches, dunghills, palaces, timber-yards, warehouses, and 
a refuse, as it were, of materials sufficient to stock an empire with mi- 
serable towns and miserable villages. One might imagine all the 
states of Europe and Asia had sent a building, by way of represen- 
tative, to Moscow: and under this impression the eye is presented 
with deputies from all countries, holding congress: timber huts from 
regions beyond the Arcric; plastered palaces from Swenen and 
Denmark, not whitewashed since their arrival; painted walls from 
the Tyrot ; mosques from ConsTaNTINOopLe ; Tartar temples from 
Bucnaria ; pagodas, pavilions, and virandas, from Cua ; caba- 
rets from Spain ; dungeons, prisons, and public offices, from FRANCE; 
architectural ruins from Rome; terraces and trellisses from NAPLES; 
and warehouses from WapPina. 

* Having heard accounts of its immense population, you wander 
through deserted streets. Passing suddenly towards the quarter 
where the shops are situated, you might walk upon the heads of 
thousands. The daily throng is there so immense, that, unable to 
force a passage through it, or assign any motive that might —— 

such 
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such a multitude, you ask the cause ; and are told that it is always 
the same. Nor is the costume less various than the aspect of the 
buildings ; Greeks, Turks, Tartars, Cossacks, Chinese, Museovites, 
English, French, Italians, Poles, Germans, all parade in the habits 
of their respective countries. 

‘ We were in a Russian inn; a complete epitome of the city it. 
self. The next room to ours was filled by ambassadors from Per- 
sia. Inachamber beyond the Persians, lodged a party of Kirgi- 
sians; a people yet unknown, and any one of whom might be ex- 
hibited in a cage, as some newly discovered species. They had 
bald heads, covered by conical embroidered caps, and wore sheeps’ 
hides. Beyond the Kirgisians lodged a nidus of Bucharians, wild as 
the asses of Numidia. All these were ambassadors from their differ. 
ent districts, extremely jealous of each other, who had been to Pe. 
tersburg, to treat of commerce, peace, and war. The doors of all 
our chambers opened into one gloomy passage, so that sometimes 
we all encountered, and formed a curious masquerade. The Kir- 


gisians and Bucharians were best at arm’s lencth; but the worth 
g g y\ 


old Persian, whose name was Orazai, often exchanged visits with us. 
He brought us presents, according to the custom of his country ; 
and was much pleased with an English pocket knife we had given 
him, with which he said he should shave his head. At his devo. 
tions, he stood silent for an hour together, on two smal! carpets, 
barefooted, with his face towards Mecca ; holding, as he said, inte)- 
Jectual converse with Mahomet. ’— 

* Ambassadors of other more Oriental hordes drove into the 
court-yard of the inn, from Petersburg. The Emperor had present- 
ed each of them with a barouche. Never was any thing more ludi- 
crous than their appearance. Out of respect to the sovereign, they 
had maintained a painful struggle to preserve their seat, sitting cross- 
legged, like Turks. ‘The snow having melted, they had been jolted 
in this manner over the trunks of trees, which form a timber cause- 
way between Petersburg and Moscow; so that, when taken from 
their fine new carriages, they could hardly crawl, and made the 
most pitiable grimaces imaginable. A few days after coming to 
Moscow, they ordered all the carriages to be sold, for whatever sum 
any person would offer.’ p. 47, 48,49 & 51. 

Dr Clarke, according to his custom of introducing his gene- 
ral remarks, and indeed his facts, without any peculiar regard 
to arrangement, presents~us with a variety of very interesting 
particulars relative to-the Russians, in the part of his narrative 
that refers to Moscow. We do not at all object to, this manner 
of writing. It results naturally from the form of a narrative 
which Dr Clarke’s travels have assumed; and certainly no part 
of his progress offers a more appropriate occasion for pausing to 
dilate onthe manners and character of the country, thafrthat 
which conducted him through the great Muscovite capitel.” His 
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account of one peculiarity in the talents of the Russians, their 
power of imitation, is singularly interesting. Much as this has 
been alluded to before, we have never yet seen it so fully il- 
lustrated. We make no apology to ourreaders for the following 
very curious extract. 

‘In whatever country we seck original genius, we must go to 
Russia for a talent of imitation. It is the acme of Russian intellect; 
the principle of all their operations. They.have nothing of their 
own; but it is not their fault if they have not every thing which 
others invent. Their surprising powers of imitation exceed all that 
has been hitherto known. The meanest Russian slave has been 
found adequate to the accomplishment of the most intricate and 
most delicate works of mechanism; to copy, with his:single hand, 
what has demanded the joint labours of the best workmen in France 
or England. Though untutored, they are the best actors in the 
world. ’—‘ If they were instructed in the art of painting, they would 
become the finest portrait painters in the world. In proof of this, 
I saw one example: it was a miniature portrait of the Emperor, 
executed by a poor slave, who had only once seen him, during the 
visit he made to Moscow. In all that concerned resemblance and 
minuteness of representation, it was the most astonishing work which 
perhaps ever appeared. ‘The effect produced was like that of be- 
holding the original through a diminishing lens. The Birmingham 
trinket manufactory, in which imitations of jewellery and precious 
metals are wrought with so much cheapness, is surpassed in Mos- 
cow; because the workmanship is equally good, and the things 
themselves are cheaper. But the great source of wonder is in the 
manner of their execution. At Birmingham they are the workman- 
ship of many persons; in Moscow, of one only; yet the difference 
between divided and undivided labour in this branch of trade, oc- 
casions none in the price of the articles. I saw, in Moscow, imita- 
tions of the Maltese and Venetian gold chains, which would de- 
ceive any person, unless he were himself a goldsmith. ‘This is not 
the case with their cuthery, in which a multiplication of labour is so 
requisite. They fail, therefore, in hard ware; not because they are 
incapable of imitating the works they import, but because they can- 
not afford to sell them for the same price. Where a patent, as in 
the instance of Bramah’s locks, has kept up the price of an article 
in England beyond the level it would otherwise find, the Russians 
have imitated such works with the greatest perfection, and sold the 
copy at a lower rate than the original, though equally valuable. 
This extraordinary talent for imitation has been shown also in the 
fine arts. A picture by Dietrici, in the style of Polemberg, was 
borrowed by one of the Russian nobility from his friend. The 
nobleman who owned the picture had impressed his seal upon the 
back of it, and had inscribed verses and mottoes of his own com. 
position, With so many marks, he thought his picture safe any 
where, But a copy so perfect was finished, both as to the painting 
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and all the circumstances of colour in the canvas, the seal, and the 
inscriptions, that, when put into the frame of the original, and re. 
turned to its owner, the fraud was not discovereds This circum. 
stance was afterwards made known by the confession of the artist 
employed ; and there are now residing in Petersburg and Moscow 
foreign. artists of the highest respectability and talents, who attest 
its truth. One of them, Signor Camporesi, assured me, that walk. 
ing in the suburbs of Moscow, he entered a miserable hut belongin 
to a cobler ; where, at the further end, in a place contrived to Fol 
pans and kettles, and to dress victuals, he observed a ragged pea. 
sant at work. It was a painter in enamel, copying very beautiful 
pictures which were placed before him. ‘The same person, he add. 
ed, might have been found the next day drunk in a cellar, or howl. 
img beneath the cudgel of his task-master.” p. 67—70. 

The nature of a journey to Siberia is exceedingly misunder. 
stood in this country, and by the world in general. Such ade. 
cree of banishment presents to our minds the picture of every 
thing that is deplorable in the lot of humanity—separation from 
home, and friends, and beloved pursuits—transportation toa 
bleak, dismal and savage region—the exchange of comforts and 
luxuries, for all that is most comfortless and wretched. When 
viewed a little nearer, this picture has no such frightful aspect; 
and a man must both see what the Russian leaves, and havea 
detailed account of what he is doomed to in his new residence, 
to estimate fairly the extent of the sacrifice which the caprice of 
his tyrant may, at any moment, and without any reason, com. 
pel him to undergo. Now, our author represents the Russians 
as by no means strongly attached to their native soil, and as koit 
to their families and friends by ties not much stronger. The 
life which they love to lead is so brutal and sensual, in every 
respect, that its gratifications may be obtained in one part of the 
world as easily as another, and in all situations with equal fa 
cility, and in equal perfection. But, so numerous are the emi- 
grants to Siberia, that the capital of the country has assumed a 
very superior appearance}; and, in reading the description of it 
which our author presents us with, we are certainly disposed 
to mistake it for the representation of one of the most flourish 
ing and civilized Russian cities. From the number and rank of 
the exiles, Tobolski has become a large and populous city, en- 
riched with shops,—full of what, in Russia, must be deemed 
good society—adorned with theatres, with private assemblies, and 
with places of public resort. We there meet with booksellers 
masquerades—French hotels. The wines of France, and the malt 
liquors of England, may be had there, as at Petersburgh or Mos- 
cow. ‘The gaiety of the place is extolled by all who have, either 
as soldiers or exiles, been forced to visit it: Provisions are 90 
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cheap, that, about fifty years ago, Dr ‘Gmelin found it possible 
for a person to live on ten roubles me two pounds) a year. 
He describes it as the * very temple of Bacchus and Indolence.” 
— Leg gens les plus considerables (says he) se rendoient visite 
et se donnoient des divertissemens. Quant au peuple il etoit 
comme fous; cé n’etoit jour et nuit que promenades, cris, tue 
maltes, batteries. I) etoit diffieile d’aller dans les rues, tant ily 
avoit.d’hommes, de femmes, de béres, et de traineatx.’ It is no 
wonder, that an officer of considerable rank in the Russian $er- 
vice should have told our author, that he would rather have half 
his pay, and live at Tobolski, than the whole of it, and reside at 
St Petersburgh ; and that many of the exiles, after being order- 
ed home, have anxiously Bagh to return thither.—These par~ 
ticulars may correct our notions of the horrors attending a sen- 
tence of expulsion to Siberia; but, let it at the same time be re- 
membered, that the desert has only been cultivated, and made 
to smile, by the wanton excess to which the Russian despots 
have carried their power; and that the phenomenon of a city 
tolerably populous and civilized, in the heart of Siberia, 1500 
miles from Petersburgh, is as monstrous and unnatural a thing, 
as the parent from whence it sprang—the tyranny which reigns 
at Petersburgh itself—the boundless tyranny which outraged na- 
ture, by planting that city in the marshes of the Neva—and 
Which profanes it still more, by stunting the shoots of human 
happiness there, and in every other quarter of that enslaved 
empire, 

As we are led to the general subject of Russia and its inhabit- 
ants, we may as well take this opportunity of noticing the very 
interesting and even original view, which Dr Clarke gives of 
their character and manners. No traveller, certainly, who had 
seen that people, could describe them as refined, or in any light 
entitled to our esteem and respect; and, accordingly, no one ” 
ever praised them for the virtues or the graces of national cha- 
racter. But, at the same time, we think Dr Clarke is the first 
who has given us a full view of their barbarism, and placed in its 
real light the debased and grovelling character of the whole people. 
As the subject is interesting, and indeed of great importance in a 
political view, we shall collect.in one statement the different 
facts and observations which his work contains respecting it, 

We have already extracted his account of the imitative talents 
of the Russians. To this may be added, the feats performed by 
them in learning languages, and in music, Without the smaflest 
talent for either poetry, eloquence, or any other species of ori- 
ginal composition, they leara, with astonishing and enviable fa- 
gility, all manner of tongues, and speak them with the ease and 
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the purity of natives. So, without any genius for music, and 
with ree? such a thing as an ofiginal composer to be found 
in the whole empire, they are perfect mocking-birds ; and the 
Russi an slaves can play the most comp! icated and difficult Pieces, 
and often after a fashion quite peculi ar to themselves. For it is 
well known, that there are bands in Russia, in which each slave 
performs but one note. These particulars (which our author has 
omitted) as well as the anecdotes of their dexterity in painting, 
apply chiefly to the lower classes of the community. We are 
now to take a view of the nobles. 

The character under which they may be best described, is that 
of overgrown children. ‘Thus, a nobleman delights in filling his 
palace with every costly article of furniture, and, above all, with 
pictutes which look gaudy and glittering: but he is never satis- 
fied without a perpetual change of them; he must be always 
having something new to look at. £ As the nobles,’ says our 
author, * have rarely any money at command, their traffic in the 
fine arts, as in other things, is carried on by exchange. ‘This 
sort of barter is, of all things, that in which they take the greatest 
delight. They purchase a picture for a carriage, or an embroi- 
dered suit of clothes, just as they pay their physician, with a 
snuff-box. In every thing the same infantine disposition is dis- 
played ; and, like chil dren on, they are tired of their toys almost in 
the moment they have acquired them. In their choice of pic- 
ar s, they are pleased only with gay and splendid colouring, 

highly finished, in gaudy frames ;—“ quelque chose d’éclatant !” 
to use an expression eonstantly in their mouths. ‘The works of 
Vander Werf, Watteau, Jordaens, Berchem, and Gerhard Douw, 
bear the highest prices; but if productions by any of the Bolog- 
nese masters are shown to them, they are rejected. Nothing of 
the sombre cast, however sublime, has any value in their estima- 
tion. Lhe works of the Caracci, Zampieri, or even Michael 
Angelo, would not meet admirers.’ p. 87.—In illustration of this, 
Dr Clarke relates an anecdote of a fine head by Correggio, which 
fell some time ago into the hands of a Russian. He kept it for 
seme time, and then exchanged it with a miniature painter for 
some wretched daubs. £ It had too much shade,” he said ; £ the 
lights were too pale ; it had alt ogether the air of a head frome the 
guillotine.’ But it is not with their taste merely that we have 
todo. The following picture is more general: It is a whole length 
of the Russian nobleman’s character and habits (f we may so 
speak); and, however disgusting, must be contemplated by those 
English readers who would know what sort of a nation it was, 
that, about three little years since, we all locked to as the de- 
tiverers of Europe, and the grand barticr against French oppress 
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sion—against the inroads of the ‘ modern Vandals,’ as we were 
wont pleasantly to term the enemies of the Muscovites, because 
they were also our own. 

“ Some of the nobles are much richer than the richest of our Eng- 
lish peers; and 2 vast number, as may be supposed, are very poon 
To this poverty, and to these riches, are equally joined the most 
abject meanness, and the most detestable profligacy. In sensuality, 
they are without limits of law, conscience, or horour. In their a- 
musement, always children ; in their resentment, women. The toys 
of infants, the baubles of French fops, constitute the highest object 
of their wishes. Novelty delights the human race; but no part of 
it seck for novelty so eagerly as the Russian nobles. Novelty in 
their debaucheries ; novelty in gluttony ; novelty in cruelty ; novelty 
in whatever they pursue. This is not the case with the lewer class, 
who preserve their habits unaltered from one generatiog to another. 
But there are characteristics in which the Russian prince and the 
Russian peasant are the same: They are all equally barbarous. 
Visit a Russian, of whatever rank, at his country seat, and you will 
find him lounging about, uncombed, unwashed, unshaven, half- 
naked, eating raw turnips, and drinking guass. The raw turnip is 
handed about in slices, in the first houses, upon a silver salver, with 
brandy, as a whet before dinner. Their hair is universally in a state 
not to be described ; and their bodies are only divested of vermin 
when they frequent the bath. Upon those occasions, their shirts and 
pelisses are held over a hot stove, and the heat occasions the vermin 
to fall off. It is a fact too notorious to admit dispute, that from 
the Emperor to the meanest slave, throughout the vast empire of 
all the Russias, including all its princes, nobles, priests, and pea- 
sants, there exists not a single individual in a thousand, whose body 
is destitute of vermin. An English gentleman of Moscow, residing 
as a banker in the city, assured me, that, passing on horseback 
through the streets, he has often seen women of the highest quality, 
sitting in the windows of their palaces, divesting each other of ver- 
min ;— another trait, in addition to what I have said before, of their 
resemblance to the Neapolitans. 

‘ The true manners of -the people are not seen in Peters: 
burgh, nor even in Moscow, by entering the houses of nobility on- 
ly. Some of them, and generally those to whom letters of re- 
commendation are obtained, have travelled, and introduce refine- 
ments, which their friends and companions readily jmitate. The 
real Russian rises at an early hour, and breakfasts on a dram with 
black bread. His dinner at noon consists of the coarsest and most 
greasy viands, the scorbutic effects of which are counteracted by 
salted cucumbers, sour cabbage, the juice of his vecciniwm, and his 
nectar, quass. Sleep, which renders him unmindful of his abject 
servitude and barbarous life, he particularly indulges; sleeping al- 
Ways after eating, and going early to his bed. The principal ar- 
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stranger, * dining with their most refined and most accomplished 
princes, may in vain expect to see his knife and fork changed. If 
he sends them away, th ” are returned without even being wiped. 
If he looks behind bleed he will see a servant spit in the plate he is 
to receive, and wipe it with a dirty napkin, to rémove the dust. i 
he ventures (which he should avoid, if he is hungry) to inspect the 
soup in his pl: ate with too inquisitive an eye, he will doubtless dis. 
cover liv ring victims in distress, which a Russian. if he saw, would 
swallow with indifference. Is it not known to all, that Potemkin 
used to take vermin from his head, and kill them on the bottom of 
his plate at table? and beauteous princesses of Moscow do not 
scruple to follow his example. But vermin unknown to an Eng. 
lishman, and which it is not permitted even to name, attack the 
strangér who incautiously approaches too near the persons of their 
nobility, and visit him from their sophas and chairs. If at table he 
yégards his neighbour, he sees him picking his teeth with his fork, and 
ul hen plunging it into. a plate of meat which is b rought round to alk 

The horrors of a Russian kitchen are inconceivable; and there ig 
wot a bed in the whole empire, which an English trave ler, aware 
ef its condition, would venture to approach. 7 There i isy in fact, 
ao degree of meanness to which a Russi: in nobleman will not con/ 
déscend. ‘To enum _ the things of which we were eyewitnesses 
would only weary and discust the reader. {f will end with one. 

A hat had been stolen from our apartments. The servants po- 
“itively asscrted, that some young noblemen, who had been more 
lavish of their friendship and company than we desired, had gained 
access to the chambers in our absenc 2, and had carried off the 
fat, with some other moreables, even of less valu Ce "The fact was 
saconceivable, and we gave no credit to it. A few days after, 
cing upon an excursion to the Convent of the New Jerusalem, 
doxty-five versts north of Moscow, a party of the nobles, to whom 
eur intention was made known the preceding evening at the Club de 
Woblesse, overtook us on horseback. One of them, mounted on an 
English racer, and habited like a Newmarket jockey, rode up to 
the side’ of the carriage; but his horse bemg somewhat unruly, he 
bos t his s seat, anda gust of wind carried off his cap. My compa- 
uiiou immediately descended, and ran to recover it for its owner ; 
out what was his astoulshenent, to perceive his own name, and the 
uame of his batter, on the lining! It was no other than the iden- 
ical hat which one of the party had stolen from our lodgings, 
2ow become a*cap, and which, under its altered shape, mi ight not 
Mave been recognised, but for the accident here mentioned. ? 
>. §0—96. 

‘Tee account given by our author, of the happen hofpitality 
reapialen by the Ruffian grandees, igtees with the relations, of 
ether travellers; but furnithes niduienal particulars to explain 
raole of which we were already in po fiefl Ns, and to th iow Us how 
yaithy the appellauion of baidaruets hel been applicd to it. The 
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Ruffian noble confiders his dignity and honour as alt ogether 
implicated in the number of his guetts, fatellites and retainers. 
Should any one of thofe who are accuftomed to frequent his table, 
Jeave it for another, or, as Dr Clarke properly terms it, fhould 
he © forfake his poft at dit nner, and {well the train of any other 
perfon,’ the offence is neither forgotten nor forgiven; he is per- 


feented for a dength of time by every means which cunning and 


eruelty can devife, exaGtly as if he had done a ferious injury to 

his former patron; and in the end he is fure to repent of his 

change, When a traveller atrives at Mofcow, the nobles contend 

eagerly and bitterly for him; and as he cannot belong to each 
i i 


tible, his preference gives rife to endlefs jealoufies and heartburn- 
ings. Liven during the reign of Paul, when it was dangerous to 
affociate with an Englifhman, tke nobles of Mofcow would re- 
ceive hi n gladly, at any ritk, and fometimes clofe their outer gates 

pon his equipage, to conceal {rom the police the kind of he {pie 
tality which was going on within. The principle of all this being 
fate and thow r, and the exhibition of the maiter’s fuperiority and 
anity, it is needlefs to add, that no kind of reGmement and deo 
licacy is fhown in the manner of entertaining the gucfts. ‘They 
are to receive fo much meat and drink from the bounty of ‘the 
hoftt—that is the wiew of the thing; and the whole entertain- 
ment correfponds with it. “Phe gueits of various ranks fit down, 
according to their degres, to an immenfe banquet, fyrrounded by 
numberlefs fervants s—but the difhes and wines have their places 
as well as the company, and corre{pond wich the quality of thofe 
who are to devour them. They « ho fit near the m utter of the 
houfe, have no kind of eee with either the guefts or the 
difhes at the other parts of the table; ard you could not more 
ferioufly difcompofe him, than by fending for a portion of the more 
diftant fare. ‘Thus, the unfortunate perfons at the bottom of the 
table, are compelled to reft fatished either with the coarfelt food 
fet before them, or the leavings of the others—or often with an 
empty difh ; and ig like manner the wine diminithes in quality as 
you recede from the top of the table, until at at laft degenerates 
igto imple gyass. Our author fometimes attempted to break 
throygh this varbarous cultom (fo deferiptive of the nature of the 
hofvitality in quettion, and of the ftare of fociety), by filling the 
plafivs of thofe below him with the wine allotted to himfeif ; bue 
the off’r was generally refufe eds t'\rough fear of offending the 
higher powers 5 and he foon difcevered, that it was an encroach- 
ment which the molt liberal halt ec ‘ould noc endure. A_ pleafane 
ftory, related by him tn order to illuitrate the regard paid ro rank, 
paints at the fame time the fingularity which we have been de- 
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‘ A droll accident befel two English gentlemen of considerable 
property, who were travelling for amusement in Russia.. They 
were at Nicholaef; and, being invited by the chief admiral to din. 
ner, were placed as usual at the head of the table; where they were 
addvessed by the well-known title of Jfilerds Anglois. ‘Tired of this 
ill-placed distinction, they assured the admiral they were not lords 
‘ Then pray,’ said their host, ‘ what rank do you possess?’ The 
lowest Russ +n admitted to an admiral’s table possesses a certain de. 
gree of rank; all who are in the service of the Crown are noble by 
their profession ; and they cannot comprehend athe title of a mere 
gentleman, without some specific title annexed. The Englishmea 
replied, however, that they had no other rank than that of English 
gentlemen. ‘ But yur titles? You must have some title!’ No, 
said they, we have no title, but that of English gentlemen. A ge. 
neral silence, and many sagacious looks followed this last declara- 
tion. On the following day they presented themselves again at the 
hour of dinner, and were taking their station as before. ‘To their 
surprise they found that each person present, one after the other, 
placed himself above them. One was a general; another a lieute- 
nant ;. a third an ensign; a fourth a police-officer; a fifth an army 
surgeon ; a sixth a secretary; and soon. All this was very well; 
they consoled themselves with the prospect of a snug party at the 
bottom of the table, where they would be the further removed from 
ceremony: but lo! when the dishes came round, a first was empty; 
a second contained the sauce without the meat ; a third the rejected 
offals of the whole company ; and at length they were compelled to 
muke a scanty meal upon the slice of black bread before them, and 
a little dirty broth from the humble tureen, behind whose compas- 
sionate veil they were happy to hide their confusion; at the same 
time being more amused than mortified at an adventure into which 
they now saw they brought themselves by their unassuming frank- 
ness. Had either of them said, as was really the case, that they 
were in the service of his Britannic Majesty’s militia, or members of 
the Associated Volunteers of London, they would never have en- 
countered so unfavourable a reception.’ p. 635, 636. 

We have now contemplated the nobles, or we may say, in ge- 
neral, the upper classes of society: the rest of the community 
(with the trifling exception of a few merchants in the seaports, who 
are for the most part foreigners) consist of the peasantry, who 
continue in the state of bondsmen, in which the lower orders in 
all the rest of Evrape once were. To paint the situation and ha- 
bits of those persons, it is almost sufficient to say, that they arc 
slaves in the possession of the barbarous nobles whom we have 
already described. They are attached to the soil, and transferred 
with it, hke cattle 3 and although many laws are passed for their 
protection, and severe examples are not unfrequently made of 
nasters why treat them crucily, #t is in vain to expect any thin 
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but abuse, where a man’s power is absolute over his fellow; or 
any thing but debasement in the character, and wretchedness in 
the aenditine ny of one who is dependent upon the will of a mas- 
ter. A copious extract from Mr Heber’s journal (who travelled 
over much of the same ground with our author a few years after 
him, and has allowed him to enrich his notes with mucli valusble 
matter) contains a vé riety oF interesting facts re: = yr the state 
of the Russian bondsmen. “We shall only extract the following 
account of their payments to the mesne lords. 

“ We observed a striking difference between the peasants = the 
Crown and those of individuals. ‘Ihe former are almost all in com- 
paratively easy circumstances. ‘Their abrock, or rent, is fixed at e five 
roubles a year, all charges included ; and as they are sure that it 
will never be raised, they are more industrious. The peasants be 
longing to the nobles have their alzock regulated by their means of 
getting money ; at an average, throughout the oe of eight or 
ten roubles. It then becomes, not « rent for land, but a dow nright 
tax on their industry. Each male peasant is oblig rd by law to la- 
bour three days in each week for his re re his law takes ef- 
fect on his arriving at the age of fifteen. If the proprietor chooses 
to employ him the other d: ays, he may; as, for ex: imple, in a ma- 
nufactory : but he then finds him in food and clothing. Mutual ad- 
vantage, however, generally relaxes this law; and, excepting such 
as are selected for domestic servants, or, as above, are employed in 
manufactories, the slave pays a certain abrock, or rent, to be allow- 
ed to work all the week on his own account. ‘The master is bound 
to furnish him with a house and a certain portion of land. ‘The al- 
lotment of land is generally settled by the Starosta (Elder of the 
village), and a meeting of the peasants themselves. In the sage 
manner, when a master wants an increase of rent, he sends to the 
Staresta, who convenes the peasants ; athe by that assembly, it is 
decided what proportion each indivi dual must pay. If 4 slave ex- 
ercises any trade which brings him in more money than agricultural 
labour, he pays a higher abrock. If, by journeys to Petersb: Ing, 01 
other cities, he can still earn more, his master permits his ubsence, 
but his abrock is raised. ‘The smallest earnings are subject to this 
oppression. ‘The peasants employed as drivers at the post-liouses, 
pay an abrock out of the drink-money they receive, for being (permit- 
ted to drive ; as, otherwise, the master might employ sheen’ | in other 
Jess profitable labour on his own account. ‘The aged and infirm are 
provided with food, and raimer nt, and lodging, at their owner’s ex- 
pense. Such as prefer casual charity to the miserable pittance they 
receive from their master, are frequently furnished with passports, 
and allowed to seek their fortune ; but they sometimes pay an abrock 
even for this permission to beg. The number of beggars in Peters- 
burg is very small; as, when one is found, he is immediately sent 
back to his awner. In Moscow, and other towns, they are numer- 
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ous; though I think less so than in London, They beg with»great 
modesty, in a low and humble tone of voice, frequently crossing 
themselves, and are much less clamorous and importonate than a 
London beggar. 

‘ The master hasthe power of correcting his slaves, by blows or 
confinement ; but if he is guilty of any great cruelty, he is amenable 
to the laws; which are, we are told, executed in this point with im: 
partiality. In one of the towers of the Khitaigorod, at Moscow, 
there was a Ceuntess Soltikof confined for many years with a mos 
unrelenting severity, which she merited for cruelty to her slaves, 
Instances of barbarity are, however, by no means rare. At’ Kos. 
troma, the sister of Mr Kotchetof, the governor, gave me an in- 
stance of a noblemag who had nailed (if I understood her right) 
his servant to a cross. "The master was sent to a monastery, and the 
business hushed up. Domestic servants, and those employed in ma- 
nufactories, as they are more exposed to cruelty, so they sometimes 
revenge themselves in a territfe manner. A Mr Hetrof, brether te 
Mrs Schepotef, who had a great distillery, disappeared suddenly, 
and was pretty easily guessed to have been thrown into a boiling 
copper by his slaves. We heard another instance, though not’ from 
equally good authority, of a lady, now in Moscow, who had beea 
poisoned three several times by her servants. ’— 

* A slave can on no pretence be sold out of Russia, nor in Rus 
Sia, to any but a person born noble, or, if not noble, having the 
rank of Lieutenani-Colonel. This rank is not confined to the mili- 
tary ; it may be obtained by them in civil situations. (Professor Pal. 
Jas had the rank of Brigadier.) ‘This law is however eluded, as fo- 
duriers (plebeians) frequently purchase slaves for hire, by making 
use of the name of some privileged person; and all nobles have the 
privilege of letting out their slaves.’ ‘p. 165—167. 

Dr Clarke’s observations seem to have exceeded those of Mr 
Heber, in regard to the condition of the Russian villeins. He 
describes them as wholly at the mercy of their masters in prtat- 
tice and effect,—as liable to pay whatever tribute he imposes,— 
and as paying whatever they earn beyond their own most scanty 
subsistence. ‘The laws for their protection are next to a dead lete 
ter, according to him; and the only refuge of the slave is escaps 
ing from his master’s neighbourhood. We believe Mr Heber at- 
tended rather more to the law and the theory-—-Dr Clarke, to the 
state of the facts ; that the former was induced to take the little thae 
is favourable in his statement from the accounts of the Russian 
nobles themselves,— whose testimony Dr Clarke, and with much 
justice, positively objects to, and proves, by various instances, 
can in no degree be relied on. In truth, the accdant, even of 
Mr Heber, gives but a sad picture of those unfortunate peasants; 
and it signifies little whether we take their situation from him, of 
his friend Dr Clarke. However, we must add a few of the ” 
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marks made by the latter on this subject, after premising, that 
we consider them as rather colouring the picture too highly. Af, 
ter relating a boastful conversation held by a Russian prince 
upon the ease and happiness which his slaves enjoyed, whom 
he described (in exactly the sort of language used by the 
West Indian slave-drivers, and now happily so triumphantly 
exploded in this enlightened and humane country) as § having 
relief in sickness, refuge in calamity, and a comfortable asylum 
in their old age,’ and whose situation his highness was pleased 
(again, borrowing a topic from our West Indians) to contrast with 
that of English peasants, our author adds— 

‘ I had seen the peasants of this man, according to his own pa- 
thetic discourse, “ in sickness, in calamity, and in old age;” and 
it was well known to every person present, that their “ relief and 
refuge ’? was in death, and their “ asylum ” the grave. Another 
nobleman assured mr», that the greatest punishment he inflicted up- 
on his slaves (for he professed to have banished all corporeal chas- 
tsement) was to give them their liberty, and then turn them from 
his deor. Upon further inquiry, I discovered that the slaves of this 
very man fied from their tetters, even if there was a certainty of 
death before their eyes, rather than remain beneath his tyranny. 
Great indeed must be the degree of oppression which a Russian will 
not endure, who from his cradle crouches to his oppressor, and re- 
ceives the rod without a murmur.—Other nations speak of their in- 
dolence—which is remarkable, as no people are naturally more live- 
ly, or more disposed to employment. We may assign a cause for 
their inactivity: it is necessity. Can there exist mcitement to la- 
bour, when it is certain that a tyrant will bereave industry of all its 
fruits?) The only property a Russian nobleman aliows his peasant 
to possess, is the food he cannot, or will not, eat himselfe-the bark 
of trees, chaff, and other refuse—quass, water, and fish oil. If the 
slave has sufficient ingenuity to gain money without his knowledge, 
it becomes a dangerous possession ; and, when once discovered, falls 
instantly into the hands of his lord. A peasant in the village of Ce- 
lo Molody, near Moscow, who had been fortunate enough to serape 
together a little wealth, wished to marry his daughter to a tradesman 
of the city ; and for that purpose, that she should be-free, he offer- 
ed fifteen thousand roubles for her liberty—a most unusual price of 
freedom, and a much greater sum than persons of his class, situated 
as he was, will be found to possess. ‘I'he tyrant took the ransom; 
and then told the father, that both the girl and the money belonged 
to him; and therefore she must still continue among the number of 
shis slaves. What a picture do these facts afford of the state of Rus- 
sia! It is thus we behold the subjects of a vast empire, stripped of 
all they possess, and existing in the most abject servitude ;—~victims 
of tyranny and torture—of sorrow and poverty—of sickness and fa- 
mine. ‘Traversing the provinces south of Moscow, the land is as the 
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gardenyof Eden; a fine soil, covered with corn, and apparently 
smiling in plenty. Enter the cottage of the poor labourer, surround., 
ed by all these riches, and you find him dying of hunger, or pining 
from bad food ; and in want of the common necessaries of life. Ex. 
tensive pastures covered with cattle, afford no milk to him. In au. 
tumn, the harvest yields no bread for his children. The lord claims 
all the produce. At the end of summer, every road in the south. 
ern provinces is filled with caravans, bearing corn and all sorts of 
provisions, every produce of labour and the land, to supply the lords 
of Moscow and Petersburg ; and the markets of these two capitals, 
which, like whirlpools, swallow all that comes within their vorcex 
with never-ending voracity. Can there be a more affecting sight, 
than a Russian family, having got in an abundant harvest, in want 
of the common stores to supply and support them, through the si. 
gours of their long and inclement winter? Let us hasten from its 
contemplation!’ p. 169-171. t; 

Perhaps, when we have thus surveyed the Condition of the dif. 
ferent orders of the Russian empire—and when we add to the esti- 
mate, the grand consideration of the utter want of political liber. 
ty—the comparatively slender degree of intercourse which an 
part of the state can enjoy with foreign nations—and the dark. 
ness in which the court itself sits, when compared with the ca- 
binets of othtr countries—we shall not err widely in our conclu. 
sions as to the probable conduct of Russia, considered as a whole, 
or as a European power—and the kind of demeanour which we 
have a right to expect from her towards her neighbours, whether 
in negotiation or in war. Her resources are another matter; 
though much of what we have stated applies to’them also, and 
serves to diminish, even more than the events of later times 
have taught us to do, the vague, ill-founded, and at all periods 
most inexcuseable estimates which some years ago prevailed on 
this subject. But, at present, we are only viewing the character 
of this empire as an ally and an enemy; and considering what 
sort of conduct is likely to result from such a composition as we 
have been occupied in contemplating. ‘The conclusion is, in fact, 
already before us. We have seen what the nobles are, and what 
the people. The probability certainly is, that even the monarch 
and his family, but at any rate his chief counsellors, should be 
taken from the first of those classes ;—his armies must necessa- 
rily be raised from the other. We may easily conjecture, then, 
what is to be expected from a court so constituted, sending 
forth such treops. But, granting that a foreigner should reign 
(as has, during a remarkable period of Russian history, already 
happened), the influence of the instruments to be employed, both 
in directing and executing, both at home and abroad, must sen- 
sibly affect even the plans and operations of the most enlightened 
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and refined prince whom our fancy can place at the head of af- 
fairs. ‘The favourites, the family connexions, the ministers, the 
sectaries, the generals, the inferior officers, the envoys, the go- 
vernors of provinces, the subslterns civil and military—the judges, 
the priests, the soldiers and sailors—these cannot all be foreigners, 
and enlightened and refined, to second and chime in with the 
views of the sovereign: and, in the management of a large em- 
ire, the monarch, be he ever so absolute —nay, be he ever so active 
and abie—be he as active as Bonaparte, or Frederic, or Catherine, 
ot Joseph II.-—be he as able as all four combined, and as despotic 
as the superstition and servitude of his people can make him— 
unless he could perform a miracle every five minutes of his reign, 
would find it quite impossible to cor duct his affairs uniatertait> 
ed, nay unswayed, at each step, by the nature of the people he 
is ruling over, and the instruments through whom he must rule 
them. ‘Their character and habits must, to a certain degree, give 
the law to his measures, fix the lienits of his orders, and pre- 
scribe the manner of executing them. His public conduct, his 
demeanour as a sOvercign, must, in a great measure, take its 
tone and colour from the aspect an’ features of his people. In 
a word, we shall in vain expect to meet with any such monster 
in politics as a European mowarch of the eighteenth century, sus- 
taining that character at the head of an empire peopled by Cal- 
muks, or, at best, by the villeins of the dark ages, and their feu- 
dal lords. 

The outward show of civility may, for a while, deceive us. 
Fringed here and there with a shred of finer stuff, the great 
rough mass may at times dazzJe and mislead us. A cursory 
and a distant observation of the parts only wherein all states 
may be made to resemble each other, will certainly lead us away 
from the radical difference which, for centuries, cannot be got 
over; and thus they, who, only in this superficial manner, view- 
ed the empire of Catherine II., thought they beheld a civilized 
and European state—a deception which that skilful, ambitious 
and profligate personage, spared no pains to encourage ; and was 
greatly assisted in keeping up, by the passive line. of foreign po- 
licy which, towards ail but her Polish and ‘Turkish neighbours, 
that is, to all her European neighbours, she so anxiously and so 
prudently followed. Bu: as soon as her conduct, the conduct 
which she could not avoid px ursuing, and which was pointed out 
by the construction of her empire, was more nearly scrutinized, 
we could discover how widely different from a European dynasty 
was the empire of the Czars, even under so en lightened and ac- 
complished a chief. We could perceive those traits of barbarism 
necessarily inherent in the whole conduct of Russian affairs; and 
vhich, the more those should be extended and intermingled with 
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the concerns of European politics, were sure to break out with 
greater effect; and which, in the sequel, have marked each step 
that the feeble successors of Catherine have so foolishly made 
irom the politic state of rest, so conducive to her power and to 
the reputation of her empire. 

But the proofs which Jater events have adduced of the barba- 
vism of Russia, and its unfitness to support a great and useful 
part in European affairs, were, in truth, not wanting to convince 
us on this point. It-was enough to look with some attention at 
the history of that ancivilized country, even during the most bril- 
liant period of Catherine’s reign ; and we must say, that we feel 
some satisfaction at the ample illustrations which this matter has 
received from the work now before us. All that we have been 
now stating (which is only a repetition of what we have on former 
occasions preached to our countrymen, with the usual success of 
those unpleasant and troublesome persons who speak the truth a- 
gainst the wishes of their hearers), receives the strongest confir- 
mation from the pictures with which Dr Clarke’s work abounds, 
of the conduct of the Russian government towards its distant 
provinces, and of the conduct of both government and people 
towards the neighbouring countries with which they had inter- 
course. We return him our thanks for the boldness with which 
he has spoken out on this subject—for daring to call things by 
their right names—for opposing the feelings, originating in gross 
ignorance, we verily believe, which prompt the people in this 
country still to hanker sien Russian alliances—for denouncing 
that nation as perfectly barbarou —nay, for venturing to hold up 
its conduct towards its nei ighb ours as infinitely worse than even 
the worst passages in the history of modern France,—her treat- 
ment of Switzerland and Spain. When we express such feel- 
ings, and hasten to let our readers judge a little more nearly of 
their foundation, we lay our account with being, as usual, mis- 
represented, and accused of being the apologists of France. This 
charge is, now-a-days, so regular—it is so invariably found in the 
mouths of the base and feeble creatures who have nothin g else x 
offer in defence of corruption and imbecility than hackneyed ab ab- 
use of the enemies of misrule—that we care very little how often 
or how seldom we hear the sound of it. It is exactly like the 
charge of Jacobitism and Popery a century ago, which used to be 
hawked and bandied about so freely, that Swift, in a fine vein of 
ridicule, makes it one argument to prove Partridge’s death, that 
it was asserted by a friend of the Protestant succession, and on 
ly denied by Partridge himself, whose leaning towards the Pretend. 
er had, for many years, been more than suspected We must there- 
fore proceed, without yea listening to such silly noises--know- 
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ing full well that they mean merely nothing—except, indeed, 
that the persons who make them are very angry, but have no- 
thing to say, and can do nothing-—that they are somewhat like 
dogs of a tender age, who bark more than they bite—or like 
certain unmusical instruments, of manifest use in exciting strife 
and tumult, which make a louder noise the emptiet they are. 

The page in the annals of Catherine which we are now about 
to survey, is heither that in which Oczakow, nor Ismael, nor 
Warsaw, stand enrolled. It is not the record of her domestic 
oppressions—her family murders—the cruelties done in her state 
prisons—the debaucheries that polluted her court—nor the tra- 
gedies which were enacted in her places of exile. These things 
might perhaps depend on herself, more than on her people ; and 
we wish to take our illustrations from cases where the character 
of the country was unequivocally concerned. We turn, there- 
fore, to that passage of Russian story, so little known in the 
test of Europe, but so eloquently descriptive of both Catherine 
and her people—the conquest, and the subsequent treatment of 
the Ctimea: It is upeh this damned spot that we must now 
gaze for a moment—a spot which all the perfumes of Astrachan 
will not sweeten, nor the waters of the Wolga wash away. 

Our author travelled all over the Crimea, and resided for a 
length of time in various parts of it. He enjoyed the benefit 
of constant and instructive insercourse with all the persons best 
ualified to give him information of its recent history and presen 
state. ‘They were chiefly oilicers in the service of Russia, and 
Professor Pallas, one of the greatest landed proprietors in the 
peninsula, and devoted to the sovereign from whom his wealth 
was derived; Our author conversed also with the natives; and, 
more than all this, he saw, with his own eyes, much of what he 
relates. If his narrative and his descriptions stand in some points 
unsupported, it is only because there are no other authors of 
any note who touch those parts of the subject. With the single 
exception of Mr Eton, who endeavours something in palliation 
of the enormities in question, we know of nothing that has ever 
been written inconsistent with Dr Clarke’s account; and we shall 
by and by have occasion to show how little credit is due to that 
strenuous, and, We fear, not altogether disinterested apologist of 

ussia, if indeed the publication of Mr Thornton’s work on Tur- 
key has left any doubt upon the subject. With such authority, 
and from such quartets, proceed the statements which we are now 
tO give in our author’s own words. We take the passages al- 
most at ratidom, from the portion of his book which relates to 
wie Crimea, beginning with a few particulars relatiag more im- 
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mediately to the hostilities and the conquest of that once happy 
and peaceful country. 

‘ The havock made in all the towns of the Crimea, during the ya. 
rious revolutions, and frequent change of inhabitants the country has 
sustained, has confused or annihilated almost every valuable document, 
for the illustration of its former history. But of all the people who 
have hitherto scourged this devoted land, none have proved so injurious 
to the interests of literature as the Russians. I dare not mention the 
high authority on which the tr-its of their national character were 
delivered to me, at the time I am conducting this part of my jour. 
nal. It is sufficient to say, one, who best knew them, affirmed that 
there was no characteristic of a Russian more striking, than that of 
wantonly destroying whatever is prized by enlightened nations. In 
Kertchy, after levelling to the earth five hundred houses, they left 
about thirty poor shops, in the Inidst of the ruins, whose owners it 
is their daily practice to defraud. Valse in all their public engage. 
ments, as well as in their private treaties, they issued an ukase, ins 
viting Greek merchants to settle in the town; but no sooner had 
these deluded people fixed there with their families, than the soldiers 
pulled down the heuses about their cars; using at the same time o- 
ther intimidating measures to compel them to higher duties, than 
any even of the Russians themselves have paid, to whom no exemp.- 
tions had been accorded. Thus insulted and plundered, the oppres. 
sed Greeks demanded permission to leave the peninsula ; which was 
positively refused. ’*— 
vaktcheserai was, it would be necessary te 
convey ideas at least adequate to the present appearance of its ruins: 
and this is very difficu ‘The savage and wanton barbarity of the 
Russians found in the magnificence of this capital wherewith to ex- 
ercise, in its full scope, their favourite passion for destruction. The 
eity was divided into several departments, of which the Greek colo- 

ny alone occupied one entire and extensive valley. This they en- 

tirely demolish ed, not leaving one stone upon another. The palace 
wf the Khan in the centre of the town, was that in which he usually 
resided ; but he had a favourite and more pleasing retirement in 4 
magnificent edifice, most delightfully situated beneath a mountain, up- 
en the sloping side of a beautiful vale. This they so completely eras- 
ed, that without a guide to the spot, no one can discover even where 
it stood. Of the rest of the city not above one third now remains# 
Were I to detail half the cruelties, the extortions, the rapine and bar- 
barity, practtsed by the Russians upon the devoted inhabitants of 
the Crimea, and their deluded Khan, the relation would exceed be 
lief. I have the authority of one of their commanders, whom I dar 
not name, for asserting, tat when the A/x//as, or Tartar priests, 
ascended the minarets at mid-day to proclaim the novi, according 
to their usual custom, the Russian soldiers amused themselves by fir- 
ing muskets at them ; and in one of these instances a priest was kill- 
-d. The repygnancy with which every English reader will peruse 
an 
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an account of such enormities, may Sead him to doubt the veracity 
ef the representation ; although given as it was.received from an 
eyewitness of the fact.’ P- 4334, & 466-7. 

We forbear to pursue the ex: act thread of this passage, and re- 
count, in Dr Clarke’s words, the history of the Khan’s treatment, 
as we have not room for it, and the subject is notso unknown 
as he seems to think. Potemkin was the author of the measure; 
but he acted with the entire concurrence of his imperial mistress. 
By the treaty with ‘Turkey, Shahin Gherar, of the family of 
Khans, who had been detained at Petersburgh as an hostage, was 
placed on the throne of the Crimea. [I[ntriguers were placed a- 
bout his person, who urged him to every act that could alienate 
the affections of his subjects. By their instigation, he introduced 
foreign usages, drained his treasury, and imposed the most odi- 
ous taxes. All this the Russian envoys dilated upon to the no- 
bles; and thus succeeded in creating a revolt, which forced the 
Khan to fly. He was then induced to ask assistance from Rus- 
sia) An army was marched to restore him; and every one was 
put to death, whose influenze could become formidable, under 
pretence of having assisted in the rebellion. Vast numbers were 
compelled to leave the country ; and the unhappy prince was forc- 
ed to order his nobles to be stoned to death in presence of the 
Russian army, for having rebelled at the instigation of the Rus- 
sian embassy. Ruined in the estimation of his country, the Khan 
was speedily required, by his powerful ally, to resign his crown, 
to leave the peninsula, and to sign a declaration that his whole 
family were rightfully deposed. ‘He refused ; ; and was told, that 
he should be allowed an establishment at Pe ‘tersburgh, with a 
court, pension, and titles, and the entire controul of his own per- 
son and household. Our readers will doubtless recollect,’ here, 
the treaties of Bassein, Oude, and Madras, by which, after near- 
ly the same course of events, the Peishwah, and the. NaBobs of 
Oude and the Carnatic, were so generously, and with such a nice 
regard to the law of nations, as well as their own convenience, 
permitted, in return for their sovereign authority, to enjoy the 
undisturbed regulation of their seragl os. But the topic is znvi- 
dious, and we hasten from it. ‘The Khan persisted in fefusing 
those tempting offers ; and was dragged, by force, to a miserable 
hamlet on the river Oka, seven hundred miles from Petersburgh 
where he was kept a close prisoner, and not even permitted to vi- 
sit that capital. Sunk in despondency and wretchedness, he beg- 
ged to be given up to the ‘Turks, that he might»be freed from 
misery by death. ‘The Russians, at last, took compassion on their 
victim, and exposed him on the Turkish frontier, where he was 
seized, sent in irons to Rhodes, and beheaded. Mr Eton, in the 
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crusade which he preached against the Crescent, under the name 
of a © Surucy of the Turkish Empire,’ says * the Khan retired to 
Kaluga’ (p. $23.); as if, says Dr Clarke, the liberty of retiring 
was ever known in Russia; and, in order to express the closing 
écene of the prince’s career, which we have just been faintly 
sketching, thie same correct and impartial writer tells us, that the 
Khan * guificd, Russia, and retired to Constantinople,’ (p, 308.) 
He terms the right of the Russians to the Crimea * sacred ;’ and, 
in a fervour of enthusiasm, exclaims, ‘ the mouth is unholy which 
“ dares to arraign it.’ This zealous author however admits 

p. $27.) the expulsion of 75,000 Christians by the Russians, al 
most all of whom perished in the deserts of Nagay! We shall 
now show in what manner a gonquest thus made has since been 
treated. 

¢ If it be now asked, what the Rugians have done with regard’ 
the Crimea, after the depravity, the cruelty, and the murders by 
which it was obtained, and on that account became so favourite an 
acquisition in their eyes? the answer is given in few words. The 
have laid waste the country ; cut down the trees; pulled down the 
houses; overthrown the sacred edifices of the natives, with all their 
public buildings ; destroyed the public aqueducts ; robbed the inha- 
bitants; insulted the Tartars in their acts of public worship; torm 
up from the tombs the bodies of their ancestors, easting their re- 
liques upon dunghills, and feeding swine out of their coffins ; anni- 
hilated all the monuments of antiquity; breaking up alike the se- 
pulchres of saints and pagans, and scattering their ashes in the air. 
“ Auferre, rapere, trucidare, Jalsis nominibus, Imperium: atgue wi 
solitudinem factunt Pacem appellant !””— 

* There was something very emphatic in the speech of a poor 
Tartar, who, one day lamenting in his garden the havock made a- 
mong his fruit trees by a severe frost, said, ** We never used to ex- 
perience such hard weather ; but since the Russians came, they seem 
to have brought their winter along with them.’ p. 471, 472. 

Nor is this mere declamation and general description. ‘The fol- 
lowing extract gives the evidence collected by the author himself. 
Indeed it contains the testimony of his senses. 

‘ Fifty, families are at present the whole population of the once 
magnificent town of Caffa; and in some instances a single house 
is found to contain more than one family. The melancholy devasta- 
tion committed by the Russians, while it draws tears down the 
cheeks of the Tartars, and extorts many a sigh from the Anatolian 
Turks who resort to Caffa for commercial purposes, cannot fail to 
excite the indignation of every enlightened people. At Caffa, dur- 
ing the time we remained, the soldiers were allowed to overthrow 
the beautiful mosques, or to convert them into magazines, to pull 
down the minarets, tear up the public fountains, and to destroy all 
the public aqueducts, for the sake of a smal! quantity of lead, which 
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they were thereby enabled to obtain. Such is the true nature of 
Russian protection; such the sort of alliance which Russians endea- 
your to form with every nation ‘weak enough to submit to their 
power, or to become their dupe. While these works of destruction 
were going on, the officers were amusing themselves in beholding 
the mischief. ‘T'all and stately minarets, whose lofty spires added 
such grace and dignity to the town, were daily leyelled with the 
ground ; which, besides their connexion with religious establish- 
ments for whose maintenance the inte grity of the Rucden empire 
had been pledged, were of no other value to their destroyers than to 
supply a few soldiers with bullets, or their officers with a dram. I 
was in a Turkish coffeehouse at Caffa, when the principal minaret, 
one of the antient and characteristic monuments of the country, to 
which the Russians had been some days employed im fixing blocks 
and ropes, came down with such violence that its fall shook every 
house in the place. ‘The Turks, seated on divans, were all smoking 3 
and, when that is the case, an earthquake will scarcely rouse them ; 
nevertheless, at this flagrant act of impiety and dishonour, they 
roses breathing out deep and bitter curses against the enemies of 
their prophet. Even the Greeks, who were present, testified their 
anger by similar imprecations. One of them, eee to me, and 
shrugging his shoulders, said, with a countenance of contempt and 
indignation, Sxuvdas ! ae ! which I found rae irds to be a 
common term of reproach ; for, though the Greeks profess the same 
religion as the Russians, they detest the latter as cordially as do the 
Turks, or Tartars. The most lamentable part of the injury thus sus- 
tained, has been in the destruction of the conduits and public foun- 
tains, which conveyed, together with the purest water from distant 
mountains, a source of health and comfort to the people. They first 
carry off the leaden pipes in order to make bullets; then they take down 
all the marble slabs and large stones for building materials, which they 
employ in the construction of barracks; lastly, they blow up the 
channels which convey water, because they say the water porters 
cannot earn a livelihood where there are public fountains. Some of 
those fountains were of great antiquity, and beautifully decorated 
with marble reservoirs, B W rll as by bas-reliefs and inscri ptions. In 
all Mahometan countries, it is considered an act of piety to preserve 
and to adorn the public aqueducts. Works of that nature once ap- 
peared in almost every street of Caffa; some were public washing- 
places; others poured out strearms of water as clear as crystal for 
allaying the thirst of the inhabitants, and for ablutions prior to go- 
ing to the mosques. They were nearly all demolished when we ar- 
rived. 

‘ The sculptured marbles of its antient Grecian inhabitants had 
not shared a better fate. All that even Mahometans had spared of 
bas-reliefs, of inscriptions, or architectural pillars, were broken by 
the ay and sold as materials to construct their miserable bar- 
racks. We found the identical marbles, described by Oderico, bros 
ken and bith for Sale in thé ruins of the old Genoese fortress, 
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These tere of peculiar interest, because they related to the history 
of the town. It was in vain that we solic wa to become purchasers; 
the request was immediately denied by the general officer. “ Stran. 
gers,” he said, “ are not peymitted to take any thing out of the 
country.” Ina short time, nothing will rémain in Caffa but the 
tracés of desolation which its Russian conquerors may leave behind 
them.’ p. 445<+448. 

The testimony of Professor Pallas may be added ; though it is 
evidently restrained by the delicacy of his situation. 

‘ Thé mild and amiable Pallas, notwithstanding the awe under 
which he was kept by the Russian government, could not pass in 
silence the destruction of these beautiful buildings. It is interest. 
ing to remark the caution with which he suppresses his indigna- 
‘ion, while he communicates the fact. “ When I caused,” says 
ne, “ the prospect of this town (Caffa)} to be drawn from the 
side next the Bay, there were two minarets, sixteen fathoms 
high, and furnished with serpentine staircases leading to the top; 
though both structures have since been demolished.’? Trav. vol. II. 
p- 267. Had the Professor ventured two syllables further, if he had 
merely added the word alas! his grey hairs would not have saved 
him from what the Archbishop of Moscow (p. 153. of this volume) 
so emphatically styled “ The free air of Siberia.” Indeed few would 
have ventured even to mention the circumstance.’ p. 447. 

‘Che appropriate Comment: iry on all this is to be found in the 
owing passage, with whic h we close these extracts. 

‘ It may be asked, why so little has been hitherto made public 
coneerning the real character of this very profligate people? to 
which the answer is, that there is no country where such pains have 
been employed to prevent it. ‘There is nothing in which the late 
Catharine employed so much artifice, as in keeping secret the true 
history of her own people, and the wretched state of her empire, 
This is epident j in all her corresponden ce with Voltaire, in all her in- 
structions to her ministers, in the glaring falsehoods published by her 
hired writers, but pz articularly in the work she with her agents put 
together, in answer to the writings of the Abbé de la Chappe. A 
party of her sant were engaged to accompany her in a voyage 
down the Volga. As they sailed along, she caused that work to be 
tead, every one present being called u 1pon to contribute something, 
either of smart eriticism, or contradictory remark ; and the notes so 
collected, being afterwards put together by the cel lebrated Mushin 
Puskin, constituted the w ot which: bears the title of “ The Antidote.” 
I received this information from one of the persons who was present 
with her upon that occasion, and who also added his share to thé 
undertaking. Nothing can be more deceitful than the glare which 
played about the court of Petersburg in the time of Catharine. 
Pompous plans of improvement seemed to be the subject of daily 
conversation, and were industriously propa gated in foreign countries, 
not one of which were carried into effect. They existed only upon 
paper, like the troops which Russia often affects to muster upon het 
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frontiers ; or like the numerous governments and garrisons, whose 
names serve to occupy the void spaces upon the maps of her desolate 
territories.’ p. 434, 435. 

Such is the picture presented to us of the Russian empire, un- 
der the most enlightened and renowned of its sovereigns }—and 
such afe the deeds of the people, from whose interference an the 
concerns of civilized nations, so mighty a check has been more 
than once looked for, to the progress of French injustice and op- 
pression. It is melancholy to reflect on the prevalence of this 
grand delusion,—still more painful to think, over what $uperio 

minds it has at different timies borne sway. Ar Fox, esninethly 
gifted as he was, and distinguished above ohes statesmen by 
sound and enlightened views of continental policy, fell invo the 
grievous error of placing his confidence in cabinets of Muscovites, 
and forming expectations of opposing, by means of that barbas 
rous state, a resistance to the power of France. We donot say 
that his conduct was on any material occasion Swayed by this 
bias, so as to injure the sotindness of his counsels. Too much 
weight was perhaps allowed to our Russian alliance, in managing 
the last negotiations at Paris ;—but the fatal impolicy of the pre- 
ceding year—the thitd coalition—in which our union with the 
Tartar power was intimate and effective, hampered the proceed 
ings of the late ministry, who succeeded in this, as in 80 many 

ther respects, to the cons sequences of errots not imputable to 
themselves. ‘The leaning of Mr Fox’s mind on this subject , which 
we at present have in view, was rather in his speeches while in 
opposition, and in the anxiety which he showetl to regard Rus. 
sia, rather than Austria, as the rallying point of the English in- 
terest against France. It is with the utmost humility that we 
presume to hint at such subje ects; a and to offer an opinion so utter 
ly repugnant to the tenets of that illustrious statesman. But it 
would be a want of honesty not to speak out against errors, 
which we conscientiously believe to have been of the most danger- 
ous nature, and which derive, from the countenance of his high 
authority, a power and influence that do not natural ily C belong to 
them. We ventured to express the same sentiments both during 
the life of that great man, and during the government of his 
party; and we now repeat them, upon more full consideration 
and more ample proofs, with less scruple, and less fear of our 
motives being misrepresented. 

[he importance of the difcuffion in which we have been en- 
gtzed, has occupied us fo long, that we are compelicd to confine 
what remains of our remarks on Di Clarke’s book within very 
narrow limits, We thail follow him rapidly through the remain¢ 
der of his journey, and merely refer our readers to the points on 
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which he deferves to be more minutely con! fulted. With refpece 
to the fize and population of Mofcow, he gives, from Mr Heber’s 
MS. Journal, a very accurate ftatement. The population is, ag 
afual, greatly exaggerated. ‘The intendant of police reckoned it at 
only 250,000 fixed inhabitants, and 30,000 retainers and fervants 
of the nobles,who only refide in it during winter. The circuit of 
the town, including many vacant fpaces, is about twenty-fix miles; 
being twelve times as large as St Peterfburgh. The account 
which our author gives of the old Archbifhop, Plato, to whom he 
paid a vifit, is extremely interefting, though, if publifhed during 
Paul’ s reign, it would infallibly have fent that prelate to Siberia; 
and, thesefore, it had better not have been printed even at the 
prefent time, as we have no notice of his being dead, and the 
Emperor Alexander, or the Archduke Conftantine, may one day 
prove fomewhat capricious, for any thing our aut hor ¢ an poffibl 
tell. We muft add, however, in juftice to Dr Clarke, that he 
has very great merit in having generally avoided the vice of molt 
travellers—that of publifhing what may injure individuals. 

From Mofcow (where the tyranny of Paul made their refidence 
almoft as uncomfortable as in the capital—fo falfe is the idea, 
cam at defpotifm relaxes at a diftance from its centre !) our travel. 
ler proceeded to the Crimea, and took a cireuitous route through 
the e soem of the Don Coffacks, and made alfo an excurfion into 
Kuban Tartary and Circaflia. This, including the accounts of the 
i a, which we have already noticed, forms by far the moft 

terefling part of the work before us. The route is novel, and 
we know of no modern traveller who defcribes it. The author's 
progrefs was more full of adventures, and attended with greater 
dangers, than in the other parts of his journey ; though, certain- 
jy, he fhows much goodnefs, as well as honefty, in contradicting 
the accounts fo prevalent in Ruffia, of the rifks to which ftrangers 
are expofed from the natives of thofe remote provinces. ‘Lhe 
botanical collections, which are judicioufly thrown into the notes, 
mult prove interefting to the cultivators of that fcience; and the 
antiquary will find much curious matter in various pages of this 
branch of the work. But we chiefly prize the accounts which it 
contains of the nations whom our travellers vifited, and the new 
light in which it places the character and manners of fome of 
them. Very copious and interefling fketches are given of the 
Don Coffacks, the Kuban Tartars, the Circaflians, and the Crim 
artars. Of thefe fketches, we purpofe faying a few words. 

The account given of the Don Cossacks, places that people-in 

a perfectly new point of view. Instead of a horde of savages, 
nay, of the very worst of savages, as the y are represented all 
over Europe, entirely from the habits of those whom the Rus 
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gians have in their armies, and from the studjous calumnies of 
the Russians, our author found them an innocent and daily im- 
proving race of men; infinitely less barbarous than the best of 
the Russians, and liying among themselves in peace, comfort, and 
even wealth. Were we to add, that he describes them as a Ci- 
vilized and a highly polished people, it might be suspected that 
we were misled either by our own enthusiasm, or by that which 
we had imbibed from our author: yet, so it is; and we own, we 
conceive the author to have been somewhat misled, by " nding 
the reality so very different from the anticipation, and suspe = 
of having been a little too rapturous in his picture of tbe Sos- 
sacks, from finding them so much superior both to the Russians, 
and to the Russian accounts of them. However, he gives facts, 
and speaks from his own observation; and therefore has a right 
to be heard somewhat more at length. We shall gwe one pas- 
sage, from many which might be selected to the same purpose. 

‘ In Tscherchaskoy they live an amicable and pleasant hfe. Some- 
times they have public amusements, such as balls, and -parties of 
pleasure. Once they had a theatre, but it was prohibited. In som 


of their apartments we observed mahogany bookcases, with 
doors, containing a small library. They are, in every respect, 
titled to praise for their cleanliness, whether of their persons or thei 
houses. There is no nation (I will not even except my own) more 
cleanly in their apparel than the Cossacks. he dress of their women 
issingular. It differs:from all the cos tumes of Russia; and it 
nificence is vested in the ornaments of a cap, somewhat re 
the mitre of a Greek bishop. The hair of married women 
ed under this cap, which is covered with pearls and gold, or 
ed with flowers. The dress of a Cossack girl is elegant ; 
nic, with trowsers fastened by a girdle of solid silver, yello 
and an Indian handkerchief round the head. A _ pros 
riches was afforded in the instance of the mistress of the hx 
we lodged. ‘This woman walked about the apartments 
shoes or stockings ; and being asked for some needles to 
insects we had collected, opened a box, in which sh 
pearls to the value of ten thousand roubles. Her.ct 

me time was filled with plate and costly porcelain. ‘I’! 
dress of the men in Tscherchaskoy was a blue jacket, wit) 
£oat and trowsers of white dimity; the latter so white and 
that they seemed always new. he tatter state of a 
wardrobe buz.ill fitted us to do credit ur country in this 
I never “saw a Cossack in a y lothes. ‘Thei 
moreover, are always clean, then ir free from vermin, their 
white, and their skin has a healthy and anly “PI pearance 
lished in their manners, instructed ir ir mind: hi sp sitable, 
erous, ‘disinterest 
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dauchters, valiant and dutiful sons; such are the natives of T'scheré 
chaskoy. In conversation, the Cossack is a gcathkeman; for he ig 
well informed, free from prejudice, open, sincere, and upright.? 
>. 299-—294. 
. He then yives an anecdote as follows. 

¢ Perhaps an anecdote which I shall now relate may render the 
preceding contrast between the Cossacks and Russians more strike 
ing. The truth of it, on account of its notoriety, will not be dis. 
puted by either party. Whenever a quarrel among the Cossacks 
causes them to combat each other, they fight, as in England, with 
their fists, and never with knives, daggers, or any sharp instrument, 
This practice is so established a characteristic of their people, that 
it gave rise to a very remarkable wager. Teplof and Gelagin, two 
of the late Empress Catharine’s privy-counsellors, happened to be 
in her presence, when it was told her that a Cossack priest, then a 
monk in the Convent of St Alexander Nevski, had been arrested 
for cutting the throat of a young woman, whom he had made preg. 
nant, and with whem he had quarrelled ; upon which Teplof offer. 
ed to wager with Gelagin that the monk was not a Cossack. The 
bet was made, and won by Teplof; the monk proving to be a Rus. 


an 


1» Being questioned how he could possibly divine the probable 
success of his wager; “ Because,” said he, “ no Cossack would 
strike a woman: if he did, ke would use his hand, and not his 
knife.’ p. 295, 296, 

The author visited different persons of this nation; and, ia 
short, lived amongst them. Nor does any part of the narrative, 
during his stay, at all affect the accuracy of the above highly 
coloured picture. Nor does Mr Heber’s Journal, who saw the 
ame people a few years afterwards, leave it at all doubtful that 
he had formed, in general, a simil: 
i- 


Sle 


ar opinion, although somewhat 
less rapturously stated than that of Dr Clarke. His testimony is 
important, as conurming, 


to a certain extent, the above account, 
© The manners,’ say 


s Mr Heber, ¢ of the people struck us, from 
their superiority to the Russians in honour and dignity. A lieu- 
tenant at Petersburgh, wlio once begged alms of us, bowed him- 
self to the ground, and knocked his head on the floor. A lieu- 
tenant here,’ ({scherchaskoy, the capital of the Don Cossacks), 
* who was imprisoned, and also begged, made the request in a 
manly and dignified manner, and thanked us, as if we had been 
is comrades.’ In a billiarderoem, belonging to a very good inn, 
} ' 

i 


1 
r opser 


of them, 


1) 


a number of German priests, and, conversing 
found the Cossacks quite well acquainted 
the history of Aicxander and Darius. ‘ Educations’ be 
ong the Cossacks, is not so low as is generally thought, 
improves daily. All the children of officers. are sent to 
1demy of Tscherchaskcy, and learn French, German, &c. 
holiday tim vere there ; but their progress was 
; well 
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well spoken of.’ Other passages migh it be pros iced from the 
same MS. Journal, in which similar testimony is borne to the 
.guperiority of the Cossacks over the Russian ss: but we _ would 
gather refer our readers to the narrative of Dr Clarke’s reSadence 
among this people, than to any formal character, or set descrips 
tion of their manners. ‘The reat excellence of a book of tra» 
vels is, that if it only contains a tolerably faithful register of oce 
¢urrences, we can correct any errors in the author’s general re+ 
marks, and can gain good information on a variety of points 
which he may either have misunderstood, or not turned his aty 
tention to. 

The account which our travellers give of the Circassians, pres 
sents a remarkable contrast, in almost every particuiar, to the 
foregoing sketch of the Cossacks. With the exception of the fee 
rocious valour which the men, like all savages, possesse—and the 
singular beauty of form which dist inguishes the women—no one 
estimable quality is to be traced in tither the description or the 
occurrences relating to this barbarous tribe. The Circassians are 
separated from the Russian dominions by the Kuban; on the 
Russian side of which river, the Tchernomorski Cossacks have 
their settlements. They received from Catherine a district of 
country conquered from the Kuban [artars; and removed thither 
about the year 1792, nine years before our author visited the 
country. Originally thcy inhabited the marshes of the Dnieper, 
where the population was composed of an assemblage of ree 
fugees from all nations ; insomuch that there was scarcely an Eue > 
Tr pean language that might not be found among this horde. In 
their.new country, they have the same Pp civildges with the Don 
Cossacks——are much less refined and wealthy—bur, as far as the 
observations of Dr Clarke and Mr Heber went, extremely well 
disposed and honest ; and even hospitable, according to their scan- 
ty means. It is needless to add, that they live in constant hosti- 
lity with their savage neighbours the Circassians ; aud it appears 
byno means the plan of the Russian government to check these 
animosities. Here, again, we must refer to the work of Dr 
Clarke, enriched by the notes of Mr Heber, for morse ampk 
tails on this curious subject. Our travellers had th« 
being in the countsy ducing a cantpaign between the 
and, after witnessing part of la 
sent also at the conciusto 
the same cause, was carri 
the kind of accommodati 
gress of barbarous warfare 

Referring our readers likewise te the work itself 
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Greeks, in the Crimea (particul: itly to pages 416, 482 and 518)j 
we can scarce ‘ly afford room to do more than name the interest. 
ing particulars respecting Professor Pallas, and: the residence of 
our travellers in his hospitable and elegant retirement. From 
thence they journeyed by Perecop, to Kerson, or Cherson, where 
they collected many circumstances relating to the justly celebrat. 
ed Howard’s latter illness and death, Could we spare room,for 
this extract, it would afford us real satisfaction, as the mind can 
surely never be more profitably or pleasingly employed, than in 


meditating on the-character of that most amiable and¢ singular pere 
son. * We cannot help noticing, howev ry an amu ing, were it 
not rather a nelancholy pic ce a Sclavonian vwirfi, in a certain 


Count Potock i, who has, it ene, conspired with his lady, a 
person of a romantic turn of mind, to have the body of the phi- 
Janthropist removed to some p roper place in his pleasure-grounds, 
where temples may be erected, and /cées given, in honour of Be. 
nevolence. Howard himself’ desired aay he might be laid in’a 
spot of earth, which he chose, and only a sun-dial erected over 
his grave, without any inscription, ‘The neighbouring people, 
who, with a pious veneration for so pure a mind, flocked in thou. 
sands to pay the last duties to his remains, have, instead of the 
dial, raised a rude pyramid, surrounded with posts and chains 
nor can we avoid wishing, with Dr Clarke, that the well-meant, 
but most absurd intentions of the Count and Countess, may be 
defeated ;—that his honoured ashes may remain undisturbed, to 
bestow an interest upon that bleak and barren spot where they 
now rest ;—and preserve, in the wild tribes among whom his last 
days were spent, a recollection of the only deeds of kindness ever 
done amongst them. 

After leaving the Crimea, the route of our travellers lay across 
the Bog, to Odessa, on the Black Sea. ‘here they embark ked; 
having made their escape, with much difficulty, from the sctntie 
nizing police of the Emperor Paul; and, after a most dangerous 
and 





* The praise so universally bestowed, in his own country, on Hows 
ard, and so loudly echoed in’ every part of the civilized world, al- 
most proves, that, to be famous even in his own day, a man need aot 
deal by wholesale in the misery of his fellow creatures. But it was 
well remarked by one of the ablest and best men of our times (Sir 
S. Romilly), in the debates upon some of those measures of legisla- 
tive reform, to which, under every possible disadvantage from the 
neglect of some, and the pitiable bigotry of others, he perseveres in 
applying the powers of his enlightened mind, that with all our tri- 
butes of praise to Howard, we have never yet taken one step towards 
erecting the fittest monument to his memory, by adopting any of pis 
wise and salutary plans. 
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and tempestuous voyage, as the passage of that stormy sea gene- 
rally is, were forced to put into the harbour of Ineada; from 
whence they afterwards reached Constantinople. ‘The description 
given of the scenery during this voyage, particularly of the mag- 
nificenit prospects on entering the canal, and arriving at the city, do 
reat credit to Dr Clarke’s powers in this department of writing. 

Here the present work breaks off; and, whatever our author 
has to relate of ‘Turkey and Greece—of the Greck Islands and 
Egypt, where he extended his travels—is reserved for another voe 
lame. Whilé we express our anxiety for its appearance, and re- 
peat once more the obligations under which he has already laid 
us, we shall conclude an article, already too long, but protract- 
ed by the more than ordinary importance of some of the topics, 
by submitting to our author a few notices of faults and trifling 
slips into which he has been betrayed. 

Dr Clarke is extremely free from the sins of affectation, and 
attempting fine writing, cither where he is unequal to it, or where 
it would be cut of place. Yet we do not at all approve of the 
meteorological simile whieh runs through p. 100. Speaking of 
the tytanny of Paul, he says, * A don-mot, an epigram, the sparks 
and ebullitions of inventive genius, like sudden flashes of light- 
ning in the darkness of a nocturnal] tempest, rendered, as they va- 
nished,’ &c. And then, speaking of Catherine’s reign, it isa 
very fine day—a northern summer contrasted with the night of 
winter—and so forth. ‘The misery of all which is, that the sub- 
ject forces him to minute particulars; and in five lines after the 
above sublime passage, we come to pug-dops, ivory-headed canes, 
waistcoat- flaps, and shoestrings. ‘The sensations of the author 
in his voyage to Azof (p. 314), seem also uncalled for ; because 
something quite akin, and in nowise inferior to ‘ the reflections, 
very interesting at the moment,’ which were excited by * the 
consciousness of sailing with all Europe on his right hand, and 
all Asta on his lef night have been procured by a walk on the 
west coast of Ireland or Cornwall. We do not think, either, 
that Russia is, norally considered,’ very § like an enormous 


d 


& 
(p. 404.) Why will he talk of the pictures of § Sampieri,’ in 
p. 87, instead of Dominichino, especially as, in the same line, he 
speaks of Michael Angelo, and in the next of Correggio? We 
like still less the violent abuse of Voltaire which our author is 
given to-=because it can prove nothing—at least nothing against 


that great man. 


toad,’ notwithstanding the reasons given in support of this idea, 


Had it been his infidel or licentious writings 
which he attacked, we could have easily excused it ; but we cer- 
tainly are not aware that his histories are * drzvellings,’ (preface, 
pail.) ; nor did a pretty competent judge of the subject think so, 


when 
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when he, in his History of Charles V., bore perhaps the highest 
testimony that has ever been brought to his wonderful powers, 
But, were we to admit him a driveller, why talk of his * grand 
climacteric,’ Ap i25), when it turns out, -that he mean’ to sa 
not 63, but 77? By the way, the mention of Dr Clarke’s zeal 
against Voltaire, brin gs to mind rather an indedvertens remark of 
his own, in p. $25. It seems the violence of the wind at ‘Tagan. 
rock frequent'y drives back the sea to such a distance, that the 
people can travel over the sand to the opposite coast, a distance 
of twenty versts; and this our author cites as a * very forcible 
proof of the veracity (truth) of the sacred scriptures.’ Assurede 
ly the scriptures want no such proof; but Dr Clarke forgets that 
the passage of the Red Sea was not effected by natural means, 
——In p. $15, we are told that the etymology of * Jnverness’ (in 
Scotland), may be traced by means of the same name being given 
to a village, similarly situated, in ‘Tartary ; and there it comes 
from In-verness, or, © in the turning. ’ This derivation is some. 
what farfetched ; and is moreover wrong; for the Scotish townis 
indubitably so called from the river Ness, at the mouth of which 
it stands. 

These, and a few other venial oversights, we are obliged to 
mention; and should scarcely subjoin any apology to Dr Clarke, 
if we did not well know, that there is but one wa ry of pleasing 
an author, viz. ample, excessive, and wholly unmingled praise, 
Our apology must be found in the preceding part of this article, 


Art. V. Herculanensias or, Archeological and Philological 
Dissertations : containing a Manuscript found among the Ruins 

P 6 : P*, ne é “ 
of Herculaneum ; and dedicated, by permission, to His Real 


ishness the Prince of Wales. 4to. pp. 214. London 
Cadell & ete "1810. 


HERE is no man, perhaps, at all addicted to classical studies, 
who has not formed the wish of seeing some city of an- 
tiquity, as it stood in the bright ages of Greece or Rome ; of 
walking amidst its unruined temples, theatres and porticers,—and 
surveying the dwellings, pursuits and occupations of its inhabi- 
ants. ‘The industry of learned men has been long employed to 
gratify this desire to acertain extent, by. collecting what Bacon 
pathetically terms ‘ the wrecks of history, ’ and exhibiting from 
them the customs, literature, habiliments and edifices of antique 
ty. But the discovery of Herculaneum, in the beginning of the 
tast century, promised to satisfy this curiosity in a degree phi 
cou 
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could never have been expected. The disinterment of a city, 
which had remained under the surface of the earth for nearly see 
yenteen centuries, was in itself a highly interesting occurrence, 
But the entire state of its buildi gs and their contents, and, above 
all, the discovery of a considerab' ibrary, promised an incalcule 
able addition to the stock of antient literature, which the world 
already possessed, With respert to the domestic conveniencies 
and utensils of the citizens oi Herculancum, all possible curio- 
sity has been satiated ; tor ComPLETE seTs have been extricated 
from the ruins, and deposit: di: the great museum established at 
Portici for the purpose of receiviig them. A far more valuable 
treasure, however, was thoug)it to have been gained, when, in 
1752, a library was found, which is supposed (on what grounds 
we do not exactly know) to have belonged to one of the family 
of the Pisos ; a discovery singularly calculated to excite sensaq 
tions of shoaanee and curiosity in the republic of letters. ‘ The 
lost books of Livy, and the comedies of Menander, presented 
themscives.to the imagination of almost every scholar. Each ine 
deed anticipated, according to his taste, the mental pleasures and 
the ierary labours which awaited him,’ (Preface, p. ix.) But 
th xpcetat-ons have been hitherto disappointed, by the ime 
‘ficuliy which has been experienced in unfolding the ine 
d roils of papyrus; a difticulty, which nothing but a come 
tion of ingenuny, dexterity, and patience, has been able even 
itially to suenmount. ‘Lhe public has hitherto gained nothin 
m the labours of the idles but a treatise of Philodemus on 
lusic, published by Rosini, and another of the same author inserte 
ed in the Dissertations now under review. So tedious is the pro« 
cess of u rolling t) e nanus orn that aw: hole year was spent 
about half the roll containing the first treatise, although the 
reck manuscripts are ‘in a much higher state of preservation 
than the Latin. We understand, however, that eighty volumes 
have now been rendered legible by the care of persons employed 
by the Prince of Wes, to whom € present w« ik is with great 
propriety dedicated, as a testimony of the munifice~ ce with which 
he has purchased the collection of Papyri, and encouraged the 
undertaking of unfolding them. 

Neither of the treatise: hitherto published are anywise interest- 
ing, except from the circumstance of their antiquity; but we 
are informed, that amc ongst those which haye been lately deci- 
phered, is a work of Epicurus.. The further researches of our 
own countrymen are prevented by the occupation of Naples by 
the French; but the studied countenance which literature and 
the arts receive from the ruler of France, permits .us to indulge 
the hope, that the ingenious members of the Lnetitute, ‘or the 
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fearned academicians of Portici, will continue to explore the cong 
tents of this library, of which, it seems, the philosophical class 
alone has hitherto been discovered. But whatever intention the 
authors of the present work, or any other learned men, may en- 
tertain of publishing other Herculanean manuscripts, we do eare 
nestly hope that they will be enabled to give fac-similes of them, 
and not print them j in small characters, as the present editors have 
done; for, unless the very forms of the letters, with the pro. 
portions of their distances and of the /acuna, be accurately re. 
presented, it is impossible that the reader should attempt to sup. 
ply the deficiencies with any degree of confidence. We would 
recommend, as an excellent model to all publishers of inscrip. 
tions, or, which pay ake very much of- the nature of inscriptions, 
such MSS. as those from Herculaneum, Dr ‘Taylor’s admirable 
edition of the Sandwich marble, in which he gives, first, the ine 
scription in capitals,-with the proportions accurately observed; 
secondly, the same in small characters; and, thirdly, his own 
masterly dissertation on it. 

From a fac-simile of part of the MS. of Philodemus which has 
been lately pu ublished, it seems to be in nearly the same formas that 
edited by Rosini. ‘That papyrus is written across in columns, every 
column containing about twenty lines, and every line occupying the 
third of a palm in length. Between the columns isa vacant space 
of about an inch. ‘The characters very much resemble those 
of the Codex Alexandrinus ; and many of them, as the alpha, 
delta, epsilon, theta, nu and omega, are used in the celebrated 
manuscript Le acon of Photius, preserved in the library of ‘Tri 
nity Cx alle; ge, Cambri idee, © Some of the Latin MSS, are written 
in a running hand, which is usually called the Gothic or Lom 
bard character. Se it is time that we should give some ace 
count of the volume before us, which is recommended to our 
attention by the elegance of its typography, the interesting 
nature of its contents, and the names of its authors, which 
are not unknown in the literary world. ‘he L)®sertations are 
ten in numer. Those by Sir William Drummond are— 
the first, on the Size, Population, and Political State of Hercue 
Janeum ;—the third, on the Etymology of Herculaneum ;—the 
fourth, on some Inscriptions found there;—the fifth, on the 
Pheenician Grigin of the Names of Places in Campania Felix; 
the seventh, on the Writing Materials of the Antients ;—the 
ninth, containing the MS. of Philodemus, and a Commentary on 
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jt. Those by Mr Walpole are—the second, on Campania in ge- 
neral, and that part of it called Felix;—the sixth, on the Know- 
ledge of the Greek Language, and on the State of the Art of 
Painting amongst the Romans about the time of the destruc- 
tion of Herculaneum ;—the eighth, containing Palzographical 
Remarks on the Herculanean Manuscripts ;—and the tenth, on 
some Inscriptions at Herculaneum, Stabix and Pompeii. 

It is evident, from this catalogue, that some of the dissertations 
have but a very remote connexion with Herculaneum; and, indeed, 
what we have principally to complain of, is, the quantity of ex- 
traneous matter which is introduced to make the volume of a re- 
spectable size, and which does not appear to us peculiarly calcu- 
lated to answer the view of the authors, which was, as they tell 
us, * to call the attention of the English public to some subjects, 
which the perusal of the MSS. and the antient state and situation 
of Herculaneum suggested to them,*as worthy of being inves- 
tigated. ” 

It does not appear to us, that Sir William Drummond has prove 
ed Herculaneum to have been a colonia: that it was at least a mu- 
nicipium, he deduces from the titles of its magistrates in the in- 
scriptions given in p. 4.; but this is no proof of its size. The 
theatre, it is said, might contain about eight thousand persons. 
Now, if the dimensions given by Venuti are true, that the thes, 
atre, with its orchestra and cavea, is about 50 feet in diameter, 
ind the number of seats 18, we may allow the diameter to have 
been 100 feet at the top; and, taking rather more than a semi- 
circle for the spectators, we shall have 2000 feet for seats, which 
would not give room for much more than 700 spectators. Sup- 
posing, however, that the theatre would contain eight thousand, 
‘ this account,’ says Sir William, * as women were not accus- 
tomed, in those times, to frequent the theatres, supposes a very 
great population.’ If this expression refers to the times which 
immediately preceded the destruction of Herculaneum, the fact is 
not true, It is needless to cite passages from Ovid and Juvenal, 
to prove that the Roman women attended the theatres. We are, 
moreover, strongly inclined to dispute the proofs which he draws 
irom the two inscriptions in p. 4. 

The first is in so mutilated a state, that any restoration must 
be very questionable. ‘The second is as follows—p. D. P. P. HERC.; 
which is thus restored—Decurionum Decreto Prafecti Ponderibus 
Herculanensium. And, on the strength of this, Sir W. Drum- 
mond gives us an account, which might very well have been spar 
ed, of the oflicers supposed to be mentioned. It appears to us, 
that this fragment should be thus explained—-Dono dedit privata 
pecunid Eerculanensibus. There is a strange mistake in p. 3, 

which 
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which shows how dangerous it is to make a quotation without 
reading the context. ‘* Cicero thus indicated its luxurv, and 
aps its corruption, in his oration against Rullus— decedet co mong 
Gaurus; accedent salicta ad Minturnas, adjungentur clam illa 
wia vendibilis Herculanea, multarum deliciarum et magne pecuna, 
&c.; 2. e. according to Sir William, £ that vendible Herculanean 
street; and the form and extent of the town are marked in the 
expressive phrase of Cicero, as well as the venality of its inha 
bitants.’ Now, in the first place, vie Herculanca is the Herel. 
lanean road ; and vendibilis means, * to be sold under this new 
Agrarian law of Rullus,’ which went to enact, that all the pubs 
lic lands should be sold and divided. 

The next dissertation treats of Campania in general, and that 
part of it which Cicero terms * agrum orbis terre pulcherrimum,’ 
commonly called Campania Felar, 2. e. ‘the rich;’ for Felirand 
Beatus in Latin, as well as sideeiwarn, Od/8i03 and pectxag, in Greek, ate 
often used in this sense. Mr Wa!pole deduces an argument for 
the extent of Campania from a passage in the Acts, xxviii. 13, in 
which the words kai oi'rms sis “Papeny 4rbore» have caused great confu- 
sion ; but his interpretation, which grees with Beza and the Sy. 
riac version, is inadmissible. The fact is, that these words should 
be enclosed in a parenthesis. ‘ Aud so (i. e. after staying with 
them seven days) we came to Rome; and, in the mean time, é.¢. 
during the seven days, our brethren there,’ &c. These two dis- 
sertations, however, are it iteresting, from the illustration which 
they give to the customs and geography of the Roman empire. 

They are followed by eleven pages on the etymology of Her- 
eulaneum, worthy of Bryant himself and it is with considerable 
diffidence that we venture upon such a wilderness of hard names, 
as is sufficient to alarm unlettered men, who have never encoun. 
tered any more tremendous words than such as 6?gvavuemde aides 
posyxaramnzvyeruc. Combat them however we must, ’ though Mo 
Joch, Chon; Rephan and ‘Thoih array themselves against us. “We 
had been used to derive the name of J¥erculaneum from Hercules 
its founder or patron; and to be satisfied with our etymological 
skill. Not so the learned writer before us; who deduces, from 
various considerations, that Chion and Moloch were the same; 
that, as Pliautus calls Saturn by the name of Chion in the Pheenie 
cian, Chonia and Sarurnis, antient names of Italy, were the same; 
and, that Chon, Moloch and Saturn being one person, the Egyp- 
tian title, Chon, could not convenientiy be the name of Hercu- 
les, it being preoccupied by his grandfather § which by the by; 
is a non sequiiur,—though we fear that, from ‘the number of years 
which have elapsed, there is no chance of ascertaining the fact 
by a reference to the parish register: Hercules, therefore, _ 
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be derived from the Pheenician; which is done thus. The Sun 
was worshipped under all the above appellations, and many others, 
as we shall presently see. Hereules and S:turn were types of the 
winter sun: the name of the former, on Etruscan coins, is usu- 
ally written Hercle, and on one Herchul. This is derived from 
Hor, fire, and Chid or Chol, universal. Here Porphyry steps in, 
and finishes the business, by telling us, that the twelve labours 
ef Hercules were symbolical of the twelve signs of the zodiac. 
Let it be granted, then, that the Etruscan Herchul isthe same as 
the Phcenician Herchol: what becomes of the Greek Heracles ? 
It is to be observed, that Herchul is extant only ona single coin, 
whilst Hercle is very common ; and surely it is more natural that 
this should have proceeded from Heracles, than that the latter 
should have proceeded from Herchol. Mr Havter derives the 
nane of Herculaneum from her and soli, the burning mountain— 
go called from Vesuvius. This appears, to us, a singularly \n- 
fortunate conjecture ; for the first eruption of Vesuvius, on re 
cord, was the very one which destroyed Herculaneum; and we 
doubt much, whether the founders of the town knew enough af 
geology, to ascertain the volcanic nature of the country, from 
the appearances described by Strabo, V. p. 147. 

In the fifth dissertation, Sir William inquires, whether Phoe- 
nicia did not become a province of Egypt in the reign of Sesose 
tris. Thammuz and Astaroth he supposes to have been only dif- 
ferent names for Osiris and Isis. This, we doubt. Thammaz 
and Adonis were certainly the same persons ; and the Greeks say 
that Adonis and Bacchus were one. In Ezekiel, the women who 
lament Thammuz are termed AZebaccoth ; * id est,’ says Daniel 
Heinsius, ‘ Bacchez.’ All agree in identifying Bacchus and Osi- 
ris: but still the mythologies of Bacchus and Adonis are so mae 
terially different, that we cannot believe them to have been the 
same person. Adonis was probably the Sun. Thammuz, Sir 
W. Drummond explains by Baal Samen, the Lord of the Hea- 
vens. ‘This, which in Hebrew would be written Baal Schamaim, 
Eusebius clothes in a Grecian dress, and writes Bedrdem. The 
history of the rebellion and punishment of the ‘Titans is describe 
ed as an allegorical account of volcanic eruptions! But how 
much more simple and probable is the supposition, that it wes 
the remains of a tradition, handed down from the earliest ages, 
of the apostasy of the rebe] angels, which, we know, was pre« 
served from time immemorial amongst the Jews? § It is strange,” 
says Sir William, § that the vocables i# and @ should have been 
mistaken for mere interjections, when the meaning was Lord.” 
And, accordingly, he interprets the exclimation of the Bacchx, 
in Euripides, Bisouw &, § we worship OQ,’ te mean something 

more 
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more than a mere exclamation. Mere interjections, however, 
both i# and 4 most certainly are ; and, whatever may have been 
their primary signification, we venture to aflirm, that, in the most 
antient Greek writers extant, they mean nothing else. That the 
Greeks, in the time of Euripides, knew nothing of etymology, 
is sufficiently clear from the writings of Plato: they had no more 
notion that Ie signified ¢ Lord,’ than they had that Adonis sig. 
nified master; or that base was the Hebrew helilu, ululate, 
© What,’ asks Sir William, ‘ were the cries Eva and Evo, but 
exclamations in honour of Za and Jon?’ In truth, it is difficult 
to say what they were, for there were no such cries: the ejacus 
lation of the Bacche was «i, which, together with aiSoi, was de. 
rived from the Hebrew auoz or euct, whence sidZsv, sav and edits, 
In the learned disquisition which Sir William has given on the 
similarity of the rites of Bacchus and Ceres, we are surprised 
that, amidst the various etymologies of Bassareus, he did not sug» 
gest its probable derivation from the Hebrew Bassaru, sipaeity, 
which occurs in the lesser prophets. He derives Jupiter from 
Jao-pater or Jew-pater; but we think the common and obvious 
etymology of Z:i ads is much more probable : And, even grant. 
ing Sir William’s conjecture, how does he dispose of Diespiter, 
which is evidently nothing but Ais waz, and not, as the grame 
marians absurdly say, Diei-pater? 

In all these inquiries is displayed an exte nsive, though perhaps 
not very accurate, acquaintance with the antient languages of the 
East, and great ingenuity in the application of this knowledge: 
But we confess that we are not of that school, which refers, in- 
discriminately, every Greek primitive to the Chaldaic, Pheeni- 
cian, or Coptic, and which classifies and explains all the mytho- 
logical notions and names of antiquity by a few general expres- 
sions for the sun, moon and stars, and a tribe of “oriental names 
of the Deity, whom they call, O, Om, On, Am, Jah, Jo, as 
their etymological necessities require. We are still disposed to 
adhere to the old and received notion, that most of the deities in 
the theology of Greece were persons who had actually existed, 
and who had received their apotheosis as the reward of their vir- 
tues or their crimes, and were worshipped by an uninformed peo- 
ple, as the benefactors or the scourges ‘of the human race. 

The latter part of the Fifth dissertation is intended to prove, 
that the Lydians were the progenitors of ‘the Etruscans, and the 
Etruscans of the founders of Rome. The first part of this sup- 
position is probably true; but the Romans were unquestionably 
a Greek colony. A decisive proof of this, is their language; 
the greater part of which, as Ruhnken observes, is absolutely 
Agolic Greek. ‘The forms of their letters also.are nearer to = 
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of the Greek, than of the Etruscan characters. The Grecian al- 
phabet was evidently of Phoenician origin; many of the letters 
are similar, but with this peculiarity, that they look contrary 
ways: thus, the Greek B is the Phoenician a, and the Greek p 
the Phoenician a. This difference we imagine to have proceeded 
from the Phoenician custom of writing from right to left, which 
the Greeks gradually disused. We see the remains of this prac- 
tice in the Bevergipndev inscriptions. This position of the letters is 
observable in the Etruscan alphabet, while the Romans used the 
more recent forms of the Greeks. This, we think, goes some 
way to prove, that this people was a Grecian, and not a Tyrrhene, 
colony. But it is also highly probable, that there was a greater 
mixture of Greek in the Tuscan language than our author seems 
willing to allow. Cortona, Fesula, Thrasymene, Aethalia, Care, 
Falerii, Soracte, appear to be all of Grecian derivation. The 
language of Etruria was probably intelligible to the Greeks, from 
the circumstance of Demaratus migrating from Corinth to Tar- 
ulnil. . 

’ Having thus considered, under one head, the etymological dis 
sertations, we revert to some inscriptions in the fourth. In the 
second of these, said to be found at Herculaneuni, we are startled 
by the words DE . MARCHIA, which should have led Sir W. Drum- 
mond to suspect that it was a modern inscription; and, indeed, 
the style of it savours very little of antiquity,—though we have 
DEVITUM for DEBITUM, and TESTEMONIA for TESTIMONIA; but 
as we know nothing of the history of the stone, and have none 
of the authors quoted by Sir W. Drummond, to refer to, we can 
only express our suspicions. 

The sixth, is a very elegant ahd interesting dissertation of Mr 
Walpole on the general use of the Greek language throughout 
the Roman empire, and the attention paid to the fine arts by the 
conquerors of the world. 

The seventh, discusses a subject somewhat curious—the mate- 
rials on which the antients wrote. With respect to the “Agen and 
Kig8us, mentioned in p. 101, some difference of opinion exists a- 
mongst grammarians. ‘The scholiasts on Aristophanes and Plato, 
as well as Photius, Ammonius, and Thomas Magister, say, that 
the former were rsredyarer, and the latter re/yevet awiraxts: But A- 
ristophanes, the grammarian, who is great authority, says, that 
both were s:redyaves. We reconcile the two accounts, by supposing, 
that the KugSss were prisms; in which case, each side, or wiak, 
would be rectangular, but the whole Kig4is three-cornered. This 
conjecture is warranted by the words of Aristophanes, (apud Et. 
M. p. 547), who describes them as sguecuse tyorra rsrgdywre Cura, 
Ths wAsieas ararilac txovre, nal ygampecron wAnguis. 
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Sir W. Drummond derives Niwa from the Chaldean word pinae, 
to educate. We should as soon think of deriving Primer from 
the verb to Prime. ve, a boxen tablet, comes from Mikes 3 and 
it is equally certain that Miak is formed from aires, an antient 
Greek word (whence Pinus), which was afterwards changed into 
wizvs. In like manner, from wAcires comes wAcvtak ; from awn, 
Awrak ; and twenty more such instances: nor have we any doubt, 
but that”AS«Z flowed from some obsolete word like Afas (whence 
the Latin Abies), and not from A, a beam of wood, as Sir W, 
Drummond supposes. The learned author is unable to fix the time 
when the Romans began to write ‘ on skins and parchments.’ This 
expression is scarcely accurate enough : they might have written 
on skins long before they used parchment, which was invented at 
Pergamus in the reign of Eumenes ; for it appears that the Ioni- 
ans wrote on skins at a very early period. Little is said on the 
subject of the Papyrus. Pliny’s assertion, or rather Varro’s, that 
it was not in use till the time of Alexander the Great, is refuted 
by Herodotus, V. 58; though the story told by Pliny, XIII 13, 
of the paper books of Numa, is falsified by the anachronism of 
making them contain Pythagorean tenets. Philyra, p. 106, may 
mean, the inner bark of any tree; it is used for the thin lamellz 
of the papyrus by Pliny, XIII. 11. 

In Mr Walpole’s palzeographical observations on the Greek ma- 
nuscripts from Herculaneum, he remarks, that they are all with 
out accent or spirit, and are written in capital letters, without 
any distinction between the words. This affords an additional 
proof of the great antiquity of the Codex Palimpsestus of Galen, 
discovered by Knittel, in the library at Wolfenbuttel, and which 
was perhaps the oldest manuscript known, before the discovery 
of these. Winkelman, however, says, that in the manuscript 
of Philodemus de Rhetoricdé, he found an accent on OYKOYN, 
The antiquity of accents has been the subject of much contro- 
versy ; nor is it likely that the point will ever be settled. Mr 
Walpole brings forward some passages, to prove, that the gram- 
marians attended to the accentuation of Homer’s poems ; and 
that there were accented copies of Aristophanes, Euripides, Eu- 
polis, Pindar, and Stesichorus ; and, without doubt, at the time 
when Athenzus wrote, there were accented copies of all the 
classical Greek writers. Aristophanes, the grammarian, had pre- 
pared editions of several of them. Salmasius, Isaac Vossius, and 
many others, have attributed the invention of accents, spirits, 
distinctions, subdistinctions, and the marks of quantity, to this 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, who was the scholar of Callimachus 
and Zenodotus the Ephesian, and preceptor of Aristarchus: he 
flourished about the 145th Olympiad. ‘This account rests on the 
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authority of Arcadius, from whose treatise, atgi sigictws rav aegorw 
3a, which is preserved in the iibrary at Paris, Vilioison has pub- 
lished an extract in his Epist. Vinar. p.115. Several scholars, 
however, have judged them to be a more recent invention; 
whilst others, amongst whom the late learned Bishop Hors- 
Jey stood first, have contended, that they were at least as old as 
Plato and Aristotle. With respect to spirits, and the marks of 
quantity, we believe this last opinion to be true ; but not so with 
tegard to accents. Diomedes, in his Scholia on the grammar of 
Dionysius the Thracian (quoted by Villoison in his Anecd, Gree. 
Il, p. 122, and Prolegom, ad Homer, p. 5, note), tells us, that 
when there were only sixteen letters, the ancients, instead of H 
and 2, wrote EF and 6, with the mark of a long syllable over 
them. He adds, that, on the invention of these, and the six dou- 
ble letters, the H was separated into two parts, the first of which 
formed the aspirate, and the second the dene.* Not that the lat- 
ter part of this assertion is true ; for it does not appear that the 
antients, before the time of Aristophanes, ever used the lene, 
though they certainly denoted the rough spirit by H’. In some 
Doric inscriptions the mark ~ is found, which answered the 
same purpose as the Attic H and the AZolic Fr; but the character 
+, we believe, nowhere occurs in an inscription. It is very 
doubtful whether the antients ever used the double EE for H, or 
00 for 2. The inscription published by Fourmont, and referred 
to by Villoison, p. 6, has been proved to be spurious by Mr 
Knight ; and of this fact we were convinced before we had seen 
that gentleman’s reasons, from the mere circumstence that ATE- 
ZIAAOY is written, when it would certainly have been ATEZIAAO, 
had the inscription been genuine. 
We are still of opinion, that to Aristophanes is to be attribut- 
ed the system of accentuation which was afterwards adopted b 
tammarians ; nor do we think that the passages adduced by Bi- 
p Horsley, or Mr Walpole, will at all bear them out in their 
hypothesis, which assigns to them a higher antiquity. One of 
these passages from the Poetics of Aristotle, quoted by the Bishop 
and by Mr Walpole (p. iii), is, we think, incorrectly translated 
by both. *£ It is a part of rhetoric,’ says the great critic, * to 
know how to use the tones, seis révoss, ofer dksin, xed Begin, xa) 
wien, which last word they render, the middle or circumflex.’ 
But why «cn should signify the circumflex, which, according to 
the grammarians, is compounded of the grzve and acute, we 
ate at a loss to determine. We translate it thus—‘ It is a 
Bb2 part 
Neen eee nn Nn a et ee 
* The reverse of this is said by Diomedes, as his words are re- 
presented by Villoison ; but it isevident that decwas and Yass should 
change places. 
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part of rhetoric, to know how to use the tones of the voice; 
for instance, the acute, or high; the grave, or low; and the 
middle, or equable and common tone.’ And in another pas. 
sage from the same author, Avovex ae avre TH meorwdia, Atyevtts 2 
OY egvreger ;——what is this but, ‘ ‘They do away the difficulty by 
a contrivance of quantity, pronouncing the OY more sharply, ot 
briskly ?’ and not, as Mr Walpole translates it, * saying that or 
is to have the acute on it.’ It is true that Alexander Aphrodi. 
siensis, quoted by Tyrwhitt in Aristot. Poet. p. 101, and by Mr 
Walpole, tells us, that Hippias the Thasian read this OY, not 
wigicnoutios, but &meParixais, as a negative particle, omtg auric sy. 
réyais tlenxer, * which he pronounced with an acute tone or accent.’ 
But Alexander speaks in the technical language of his age; and 
it by no means follows from this passage, that Hippias, who was 
a very early commentator on Homer, used accents. ‘These quo- 
tations, indeed, prove, what is maintained by Tyrwhitt and Vil. 
loison, that accents were used, in pronunciation, in Aristotle's 
time ; which proposition, we conceive, does not require much 
proof. And we agree with the same learned men, that they were 
not written at that time, except perhaps in a few particular words, 
for the sake of distinction. But there is one circumstance which 
we do not remember to have seen noticed, and which appears to 
us to furnish a strong argument in support of the claims of Aris- 
tophanes. In the Venetian Scholia on the Iliad, amongst a vast 
number of editors and commentators, are mentioned Theagenes, 
Hippias, and Antimachus, all of whom lived before Aristophanes; 
Zenodotus, who was his contemporary, or a little anterior to him; 
and a tribe of later critics. On many verses of the Iliad, we 
find it remarked, * Aristarchus makes such or such a word oxy- 
tone ; Dionysius, paroxytone; Metrodorus, Nicias, Ptolemy, or 
some other grammarian, proparoxytone: but, unless our memo- 
ry deceives us, there is nowhere any opinion of Hippias, Anti- 
machus, Zenodotus, or any of the earlier editors, on any accef- 
tual question, though the Zenodotean edition of the Iliad is no- 
ticed and censured in every page. We have not time to re-exa- 
mine these Scholia, for the purpose of discovering whether our 
assertion be correct ;—if it be, it amounts nearly to a proof, that 
these older critics knew nothing of the accentual theory. A $0 
litary passage is adduced by Mr Walpole, to show, that Calli- 
machus, who was the master of Aristophanes, used accents; 
but is it not very probable that Callimachus, whom Porphyry 
terms the most learned of all the grammarians, had first started 
to his pupils the theory of accents, which Aristophanes perfected 

and established ? 
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mongst the ruins of Herculaneum, written in black and red let- 
ters, in the character cursivus, with accents and spirits ; and it 
is remarkable, that although it was discovered by the Canonico 
Pratilli in 1743, no mention was made of it till 1760. Mr 
Walpole offers some very just remarks on the orthography of 
this inscription ; and proves, to our satisfaction, that it is suppo- 
sititious : but we doubt whether he allows sufficient antiquity to 
the character curstvus, which was certainly used in MSS. as ear- 
ly as the eighth century. Many small letters are mixed with ca- 
pitals in the inscriptions given by Chandler, pp. 62. 64. 67. 91. 
The small # occurs in Spon, p. 131, and in the Herculanean MSS. 
Montfaucon thinks that the smaller characters were introduced 
when tachygraphy came into fashion; 7. e. says he, ¢ at least as 
eatly as pb third century after Christ; as were also contrac- 
tions.” Now, it is well known that tachygraphy was common 
in the first century ; and it is therefore probable, that the smaller 
letters are not of a much later date. ‘The inscription in question 
isa verse from the Antiope of Euripides, which is rightly ar- 
ranged by Mr Walpole. 
Topiv yag ev Bovrtuun Tas morrarryigas Nixd. 

See Valckn. Diatrib. p. 78, C. It is extant in Stobxrus. $59. 
Gesn. 205. Grot. Schol. Venet. Il. B. 372. Eustath. p. 240. Ed. 
Rom. 

The sigma and epsilon, says Mr Walpole, are uniformly round- 
edin the manuscripts, which he properly accounts for by the 
ductus calami: and perhaps the antient Codex Palimpsestus of 
Galen, before mentioned, is the only one in the world which has 
this certain mark of antiquity, the square E, which Montfaucon 
had not been able to detect in any manuscript. In the same Co- 
dex is written the square sigma L, which seems to have been the 
intermediate form between the antient 2 and the more modern C. 

But we proceed to the manuscript of Philodemus. For some 
account of the author, we would refer the reader to a letter of 
Dr Watson’s in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. XLIX. 
p- 504. We are curious to know what has become of his book 
mig) xaxidy rel vay dvexticiver agerar, which was unrolled in a toler- 
ably entire state by Pagniotti, and to the publication of which 
Brucker looks forward in his Histor. Philosoph. VI. 350. The 
present MS, is in a very mutilated state ; and,‘from the mode in 
which it is printed, any attempt to fill it up from conjecture is 
almost a hopeless task ; but, in fact, it does not seem to be worth 
much trouble ; and’ if all the unedited Papyri contain matter as 
little interesting as those already published, no good is likely to 
result from their being given to the world, but an accession to 
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our stock of palzographical knowledge, and not even that, unless 
future editors will give accurate copies. The attempts of the A. 
cademicians of Portici to supply the defects of this MS. are often 
singularly unhappy, but sometimes successful. As the imperfect 
state of the fragment renders it a very fit subject for guess-work, 
we will offer one or two conjectures. 

P. 1.1.30. Kas OYTwe Avaryov eowvOMIZEDbas roy Are. P.2. 1. 16, 
nat tov Agen xATATOv mormov reTAX@Qai—l. 22, AKOIMHTov, In 
p- 4, 1. 5, as supplied by the Academicians, cuvette seems to be 
only an error of the press for ovvemswotes, and wxre for vera, 
P. 4. 1.19. meguysS@AI AE Asa xA@Qante avlgwreY YuyxN. P.7. 1.11 
OemEe of wiv ovX OAQY xar Edirov, OL o ev cist ov nave Alwov. |, 15, 
yine@Al AE xa. P. 8. 1.10. rovTOY TAAE. and we translate the 
passage thus; ‘ For he has spoken lightly of the gods, (if indeed 
these productions are really his, and not falsely imputed to him, 
as Aristoxenus says in The Customs of the Mantineans); but in 
the poetry, which is acknowledged to be written by him, he has 
introduced nothing at all like impiety, but speaks reverently, asa 
poet should.’ Of the accuracy of this translation, we have no 
doubt whatever ; and we are surprised that any one should ren 
der the words "Ev & mH mows nat aarvbccey iw av trop Vee P baat, TOs b- 
Avis ovdey acsPic wagner, thus; * And in his poetry, he (Ansto- 
xenus) remarks, Diagoras has adhered to the truth, introducing 
nothing like impiety in any of his verses ;’ which interpretation, 
we boldly affirm, the construction does not admit of. ‘This Dia- 
goras seems to have been the Athenian, or Milesian, who became 
an Atheist, because some person, who had claimed one of his 
poems, went unpunished. In the verses of Timocles, p. 10, 1. $2, 
we do not know why Casaubon, Grotius and Pierson, have suffered 
aidoaew to remain for dideverwv,——p. 12.1. 2. ¢O1 dlxNYONtas.—l. 13. 
wagucayortes. The concluding words we would read thus ; Kasgis 
ay £6n Toy wees Tg suTeBesces Aovyoy nar "Emixovgoy auTey wagwyedPuy.—and 
translate as follows; ‘ So that now, this part of the subject at 
first proposed, having been sufficiently discussed (i. e. some ac- 
count of the theological. tenets of other philosophers), it may be 
time to write, in the next place, the division which treats of piety 
according to Epicurus.’ For it is evident, we think, from the 
style of this fragment, that it was only one section of a larger 
treatise ; and as this chapter treats in general zt! Os», so the 
next seems to have been wigs tis sotBties nar Emixovgoy. In p. 6. 
1. 28. xai Abuvey pea oiov AGHAny ay tgnobas, is the judicious correce 
tion of the Academicians. This etymology is given by Eustathius 
in Il. A. p. 83.3 and, if we remember rightly, by Plutarch, p. 4 
wn vuxte bier Qnow xeoriorn,  Aristoph. Av. 695, rixts sgeriote 
irurieioy NVE 1 mtravearigos aev, 1, 2). Ev ds ta terra voy xOD por we 
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cov PPOvIuUQy cuvaoass rivopcevoy Oéoss xcs avbewmoss was Toy WoAsON xs Tov 
Ava ror AYTON tives, xabamEe “ob Tov HeaxaAssroy Atyuy. Thus, the A- 
cademicians supply the lacunz ; but we are rather sceptical as to 
the point * that War and Jove are the same.’ We suspect that 
the true reading is xat« tor MoaAsmQve—* according to Polemon, 
(the academical philosopher, whose works were extant in Cice- 
ro’s time); and that Jupiter is the same as this ermes, as Hera- 
clitus also says.’ Sir William Drummond properly writes axom- 
crws for anomaTas 5 anamiactas, We SUPPOSe, is only one of the in- 
numerable errors of the press which disfigure the work. Pp. 135 
and 136, are dedicated to the consideration of the radical On, a 
title of the sun; but we think that the Greek paronomasia is so 
evident in the names Hyperion, Phaethon, Phlegethon, that we 
can never believe that the first is from Ion, a ¢ztle of the sun, 
the second (a much mistaken personage, says Bryant) from Phi- 
ath-on, and the third from Pheleg-Ethon, the river of Ethon, a 
title of the sun. Presently comes Bellerophon, * composed of 
various attributes and /zéles of the sun.’ eaddy svopdrwr mogPh pele, 
We see, in the next page, several other titles of the sun,, which 
we cannot read; but why any of them should appear in a com- 
mentary on Philodemus, we do not exactly perceive. The pas- 
sage of Diogenes Laertius, quoted in p. 126, is faulty; we should 
read did rod Zsiv xsywenxs, as it is corrected by Lipsius: Athena- 
goras says, Zs 4 ZEOYDA oveia, xara tos Crwixoys. 

The tenth dissertation, by Mr Walpole, contains some ingeni- 
ous and learned observations mixed with several inaccuracies. 
As an instance of the antient permutation of » and «, he gives an 
inscription from Gruter, p.70i, in which no such permutation 
occurs. EY¥YXI is for «uy. In the passage of Galen, p. 176, 
for dxrucror, read axdverey; and in Seneca, p. 179, ‘ tenui mar- 
more inductos ’ would have been properly rendered * veneered 
with marble. ’ 

Mr Walpole gives the altar of Dosiades, for the sake of notic- 
ing a circumstance which escaped Salmasius, viz. that the initial 
letters of the verses form the acrostich OAvums, worrois recs bvoesaes. 
Two or three various readings are unnoticed. In v. 4. Valcknaer 
in Ammon. p- 189, restores xirgus Nagias from a Parisian MS. ; 
and in v. 5., wapdror Qidevre, which is not Brunck’s correction. 
Maue, and its derivatives, should always be written with a single 
* Schol. Venet. Il. A. 433. wo mere nerciobees mage Awgisios Te “TH- 
Hare, nul macular to xticucbas, ixrerapecvov vov & Inthe seventh line 
was Originally read mars tayxovgeu. Mr Walpole follows Salmasius, 
who reads mare y’ avg. Toup in Hesych. p. 250, corrects mars 
ougev. We are not, however, told what the altar of Dosiades 
has to do with Herculaneum ; and it was scarcely worth while to 
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consume three pages in stating what had been told before by La 
Croze (not La Croix, as some of our contemporaries call him) 
and Brunck. In'the inscription, p. 183, which Mr Walpole co. 
pied at Thessalonica, we should evidently read NEIKOMOABI 
TOIZ in two words. Mr Walpole discusses a passage from the 
Iphigenia in Tauride, v. 113, the architectural difficulties of 
which occasioned Winkelman to ask the following questions, 
© What was the vacant space between the triglyphs? Were the 
metopes of the frize open ? and why were they ?—-for the purpose 
of giving light to the temple? or were the antients, at the time 
Euripides may be supposed to refer to, ignorant of the mode of 
closing them up?’ The fact is, both he and Mr Walpole con. 
found dew and wéragy , ¢ within’ and ‘ between ;’ but, in our opi- 
nion, the line is faulty. It stands at present thus; 

“Dex Oy tow Teryrupar, omer xévon 

Bienes xccbsivert. 
Mr Walpole proposes that a stop should be placed after the pat 
ticle 7’ which we do not altogether approve of, though we agree 
with him in his translation, ‘ but mind.’ We would read it thus; 

“Oga 0: ative Teryhupar, Grou xevay 

Dipeces necbeivees. 
* But mind the parapets of the triglyphs, to let yourself down where 
there is a vacant space ;’—the temple being, we suppose, hypz- 
thral. The Itca are either the parapets of a wall, or the parts 
immediately under the eaves. Euripid. Orest. 1586, wads PEIZA, 
tixtévev wevov.— 1635, xdraide TEIZA tuytav tds. Phoeniss. 1196, 
20a 8 YTEPBAINONTA TEIZA cuxtor. In the Orestes, v. 1365, the 
Phrygian escapes from the interior of the house in like manner; 
werrddwy YMEP rigisevee Awgineis ws TPITAY®OY>. In the passage from 
Lycophron, p. 189, for dvewayrides, read Sarmayridas ; which the 
grammarians explain to mean ‘ unapproachable, savage.’ The 
inscription on a priestess of Eleusis, of which Mr Walpole has 
given the last eight verses from the Museum Worsleianum, was 
discovered by Villoison at Eleusis, and published at the end of 
his Prolegomena on the Iliad, p. 55. After an interesting account 
of some of the discoveries at Herculaneum, Mr Walpole concludes 
his dissertation, and the work, with the representation of a cu- 
rious mural sun-dial at Scripou, the antient Orchomenus, which 
could never have answered the purpose for which it was intend- 
ed; for it is a semicircle, with ten equal hour arcs, and one dou- 
ble of any of the rest. ‘Three plates are subjoined to the volume; 
the first containing fac-similes of two Etruscan inscriptions ; the 
second, the Etruscan alphabet, as collected from monuments; 
and the third, some of its letters, compared with the characters of 
Various antient languages. : 
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In the course of our remarks on the present work, we haye, in 
order to avoid an appearance of affectation, complied with cus- 
tom, which always writes Herculaneum, though we are decidedly 
of opinion that the true orthography is Herculanzum, or Hercu- 
Janum. Cicero calls it Herculanum ; Pliny Herculanium; and 
Dio ‘Hgxovadner, ‘There is another popular error, which Mr Wal- 
pole seems to be aware of, viz. that Herculanium was overwhelm- 
ed suddenly, and, as Dio seems to say, while the people were 
sitting in the theatre ; but this expression of Dio refers only to 
Pompeii, which was suddenly buried ; while Herculanium perish- 
ed at different tines, as appears from the following passage of 
Seneca. Natural. Quest. VI. 1. After mentioning the total de- 
struction of Pompeii, he adds, that great part of Cuimbinks suf- 
fered : * nam et Herculanensis oppidi pars ruit, dubieque stant 
etiam que relicta sunt. ’ 

After these observations on the matter of the volume, we shall 
say but little of the style, which is in general clear and elegant, 
though not always correct. In p. xv. we have'this expression, 
‘the of depae.’? Now, Sir William Drummond would not say 
‘the l’Institut,’ or * the )’Academie ;’ and why then ‘ the o 
dire?’ Similar to this, is what occurs in p. 127, * with the 
ore rotundo of the Greeks’ for ‘ the os rotundum,’ and in p, 131, 
‘the +o reznxdv wig.’ The Julian law, if ‘ it seemed both just 
and prudent, both humane and politic,’ could not be * stamped 
with the ambition which characterized the mind of Czsar.’ 
P. 7. The word participers must be an error of the press; but 
‘abhorrent of atheism’ is not much more defensible. 

On the whole, we think that the literary world is much ina 
debted to the authors of the present work, which contains much 
curious information, though not always connected with its pro- 
fessed object. We are occasionally distressed, too, by a want of 
precision, which seems t@ arise, in some instances, from their 
having neglected to consult those authors who had treated of the 
subjects under discussion, and, in others, from their omitting 
to specify the sources of their information. The book is un- 
questionably the production of elegant and cultivated minds; 
but, as it appears to us, a hasty production. Without any dis- 
paragement to the talents and taste of Sir William Drummond 
and Mr Walpole, we must be permitted to say, that if they in- 
tend to publish any more of the Herculanean manuscripts, we 
should wish to see them in the form of accurate fac-similes, un- 
accompanied by any commentary whatever. And this we are de- 
sirous of urging, not only to these gentlemen, but to all future 
editors of these singular relics. We understand, indeed, that 
the nature of the arrangements under which the Papyri have been 
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transmitted to this country, has been supposed to throw some 
obstacle in the way of publishing exact fac-similes ; but as they 
are now deposited in the Bodleian library, under the charge of 
the University of Oxford, we have reason to hope that these 
obstacles will be got the better of, by the extraordinary zeal 
which that learned body has always shown for publishing cor. 
rupt texts, to the rejection even of undoubted emendations ;— 
a propensity very signally evinced in the promulgation of the 
book which goes by the name of Musgrave’s Sophocles, and of 
the obsolete and useless text of the very plays which had been 
edited in so immaculate a form by Porson. We look forward, 
with curiosity, to the appearance of the treatise of Epicurus, 
which is said to be of the number of the Papyri; though we en- 
tertain great doubts whether it will turn out to be a genuine work 
ef that celebrated philosopher. ‘The discourse of Philodemus, 
contained in the present volume, is of so little intrinsic value, 
that we have the less regret in seeing it published in so unscho- 
lar-like a manner. But the literary world will not be satisfied 
with any thing less than an accurate copy of the MS. of Epicurus: 
though, for our part, we should be happy to redeem a single co- 
medy of Menander, or a mime of Sophron, at the price of all the 
lucubrations of Epicurus and his followers. 


Art. VI. Asiatic Researches; or Transactions of the Society 
instituted in Bengal, for inquiring into the History and Anti- 
quities, the Arts, Sciences and Literature of Asia. Val. X. 


V E propofe, in this article, to exhibit a fuccin& analyfis of 
the contents of the laft volume of this interefting publica- 
tion, which has yet reached this country. 


‘ Remarks on the State of Agriculture in the District of Di- 

nijpur. By W. Carey.’ 

The diftri€&t of Dinajpur extends on each fide of the 25th and 
26th degrees of northern latitude, ftretching from the centre of 
Bengal towards the lofty frontier which fkirts that province, on 
the north. The rivers which have their fource in this elevated re- 
gion, divide their waters into innumerable ftreams on entering 
the’plains, adding, to the produlivenefs of the foil, the means of 
tran{porting the produce by eafy conveyance. The fouthern part 
of this diftri€t rifes in gentle acclivities, which run from north to 
fouth, and are divided from each other by interjacent vallies ; the 
whole furface of the country refembling large waves, or rather 
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The vallies and elevations are generally about two or three miles 
in width. During the periodical rains, the former are ufually in- 
undated, and become navigable for veilels of very confiderable 
burthen. A rich loam, which forms their ufual fuperftratum, is 
probably a depofit from the waters. ‘The fliff clay under it ex- 
tends over the furface of the higher lands, which have not been 
expofed to the fame operation. Thefe afford only one crop of 
rice in the year, whillt the vallies yield, in addition, a crop of 
pulfe or muftard. ‘The agriculture of this province, befides the 
various forts of rice, of which the Himanta, or winter crop, is 
by far the moft general, embraces, 1. Crofolaria, of which the 
fibres, feparated from the ftalk by a putrid fermentation, are 
wrought into cordage. 2. Indigo, for which the foil and circum- 
ftances of the diftriét are but indiffe rently adapted. 3. Phaseolus 
Mungo and Radiatus ; the latter affording an ufeful fubftitute, 
when the firft crop happens to fail. 4. ‘Vhree forts of mustard 
are extenfively cultivated. 5. Zobacco occupies and rewards the 
cares of the hufbandman. 6. Various forts of pulse, and many 

cucurbitaceous plants, are raifed with little expenfe and labour. 
Mr Carey, in this fenfible memoir, fuggefts feveral improve- 
ments, which he conceives might be fuccefsfully introduced. 
* Hemp would flourifh in many fpots. Cotton, fcarcely culti- 
vated at all in the diftri€t, might be cultivated to a large extent. 
If proper methods were taken to introduce the beft kinds, the 
culture of wheat and barley might occupy many thoufands of 
bighas, which now lye in an uncultivated fttate. he culture of 
fome fpecies of Hibiscus would be profitable, and furnifh one of 
the moft durable fibres for cordage, and perhaps for coarfe cloths. 
But,’ fays Mr Carey, * the poverty, prejudices and indolence of 
the natives, flrongly operate again{t improvements.’ ‘Thefe, we 
believe, are the three moft inveterate enemies to improvement in 
every country ; and we are far from thinking that their effe&s are 
exclufively or particularly felt in Dinajpur. It is certainly an in- 
terefting {peculation to inquire, whether government fhould take 
any, and what iteps, to remedy the evils complained of, in addi- 
tion to the falutary effets which may naturally be expected to re- 
{ult from the permanent fettlement of the revenue accomplithed 
by Lord Cornwallis. An increafe in the capital of the hufband- 
man, mutt be the refult of fuccefsful induitry; but the operation 
of that fettlement feems calculated to add to the capital of the 
landholder, and his intereft ftrongly to prompt him to the encou- 
ragement of productive labour. ‘Lhe removal of prejudices can 
only be effected by affording to the inhabitants, ocular proof of 
the fuperior advantages attending a different mode of agriculture. 
We think it would occafion little expenfe, if an experimental farm 
were 
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were eftablifhed at the chief feat of every diftri€t, and placed un- 
der the fuperintendance of the furgeon attached to the ftation, 
As the natives feldom apply for medical aid to an European prac. 
titioner, his duties are confined to half a dozen refident gentle. 
men ; the education of medical men enables them readily to em. 
brace the application of theoretical views; and if the expenfes 
were defrayed by government, whilft the profit accrued to thems 
felves, it might ftimulate to exertion thofe few of that refpe€table 
profeflion, to whom motives of benevolence, and the love of ex. 
perimental refearch, might prove an inadequate inducement. We 
candidly confefs, that we are by no means ourfelves convinced 
that the proceffes and inftruments of agriculture employed in Eng. 
Jand, could all be advantageoufly introduced into Bengal. But 
when experiment has decided that they are equally adapted to that 
foil and climate, the prejudices of the natives, as in other inftan. 
ces, will doubtlefs give way to their intereft. The beft antidote 
to indolence, confifts in the conviétion of the hufbandman, that 
the fruits of his toils will be enjoyed by himfelf. The Bengal 
government have fet permanent limits to their demands on the 
landholders ; the duty now incumbent on their fervants, is to pre« 
clude his exaction of any impoft from his tenants, not diftin@ly 
fpecified in the poéta or leafe, and to encourage the granting of 

thefe univerfally, by rendering it the intereft of the proprietog. 
We believe we fhall come pretty near the truth, in eftimating 
the revenues of the zemindary of Dinajpur, paid to government, 
at fixteen lacs of rupees, or 160,000l. per annum, derived from a 
country of 4500 Britifh f{quare miles in extent. ‘The zemindar, 
in whofe family this poffeflion has been about a century and a half, 
enjoys a revenue of about 16,000]. per annum. The demands of 
government are now permanently fixed. It is probable that, of 
the lands which compofe his zemindary, only one-fifth is in culti- 
vation. But, fince increafed or improved cultivation will not now 
produce any additional demands on the part of government, it be- 
comes his obvious intereft to promote to the utmoft the productive 
powers of his diftri€t, and to copfider his capital as a fund for a- 
gricultural improvements. wn the other hand, if, negleCting his 
own intereft, hufbandry is fuffered to decline, the arrears of re- 
venue which confequently accrue mutt be liquidated by the fale of 
2 proportionate extent of his lands; and the new proprietor, con- 
fidering the purchafe in no other light than as an advantageous 
{peculation, will in all probability adopt the means neglected by 
his indolent predeceflor. This fyftem, it is true, has not yet laft- 
ed long enough to produce all the effet which may ultimately be 
expected from it. It appears, however, on the one hand, to ren- 
der it the intereft of the zemindar to affift induftrious hufband- 
men 
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men in the profecution of their rural toils; and, on the other, by 
rendering them refponfible to government fora fum equal to ten 
times the amount of their annual income, to furnifh a powerful 
counteraction to indolence. Fair and reaforable as thefe expecta- 
tions appear, we candidly own that they have not as yet been real- 
ized to the degree that might have been imagined. But the in- 
formation before the public refpeéting Indian affairs, is far too 
imperfect to enable us to judge, whether the obftacles which have 
impeded the operation of a fyftem apparently fo beneficent and 
wife, are of a permanent or a temporary nature. 

In our obfervations on Mr Colebrooke’s admirable treatife on 
the agriculture and commerce of Bengal, we ventured to doubt 
whether the fimple implements and accuftomed proceffes of the 
Indian peafant, would be advantageoully fupplanted by thofe em- 
ployed in Europe. We own, that our doubts on this fubje& are 
by no means removed ; but think, that no duty is more incum- 
bent on our Indian government, than that of afcertaining, by a feries 
of judicious experiments, conducted by perfons qualified by edu- 
cation and habits for the tafk, a fa€& fo important to the profpe- 
rity of our Eaftern dominions, and to the moft interefting part 
of their inhabitants. 


* An Essay on the Sacred Isles of ihe West, with other Essays 
connected with that Work, by Captain Wilford. Zssay V. 
On the Origin and Decline of the Christian Religion in 
India.’ 


Thofe who have followed us through our remarks on the Afiatic 
Refearches, are already fufficiently acquainted with the peculiari- 
ties of Captain Wilford’s manner. ‘They know his extenfive eru- 
dition, his fondnefs for hypothefis, and his negle& of that lucid 
arrangement which might difplay the true value of his rich mate- 
tials. On the prefent occafion, we have not even been able to 
difcover the connexion between the fubje& about to engage our 
attention, and the extraordinary propofition he has undertaken to 
maintain, that the Hindu religion had its origin in the Britith ifles. 
It is however but fair, for the prefent, to attribute this circum- 
ftance to a defect of perfpicacity in ourfelves, and to do juftice to 
a learned difquifition on an interefting topic. 

Whoever the St Thomas was, who firft preached Chriftianity 
in India, it had unqueftionably made confiderable progrefs at a 
very early period. ‘This apoftle embarked at Aden in Arabia ; 
landed at the city now called Cranganior; was well received by 
Mafdeus (Vafudeva), king of that country; and converted his 
fon Zuzan (Sujana), whom he ordained a deacon. He fuffered 
martyrdom as the place named from him St ‘Thomé, near Madras, 

where 
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where his tomb long remained an obje&t of veneration. In the 
fixth century, Gregory of Tours met with a refpeftable man, 
called Theodorus, who had vifited the tomb of St Thomas in In. 
dia. Inthe ninth, Sighelm, bifhop of Shireburn, was fent there 
by King Alfred, in confequence of a vow. 

In Anno Domini 189, Pantznus of Alexandria is faid to have 
found Chriftians in India. Frumentius, the apoftle of Abyffinia, 
preached the gofpel in India: There he converted many Hindus, 
and built churches. At the Council of Nice, in 325, the primate 
of India was prefent, and fubfcribed his name. In the year fol- 
lowing, Frumentius was confecrated Primate of India, by Atha- 
nafius of Alexandria. ‘Theophilus, the famous Arian bifhop, who 
flourifhed in the time of the great Conftantine and of his fons, 
was a native of Diu, in Guzarat. He returned there by fea, vie 
fited feveral parts of India, comforting the Chriftians, and diffe. 
minating the errors of Arius. Marultra, a Hindu, and bifhop of 
Suphara, affifted at the fynod of Sides in Pamphylia, in the year 
383. Cofmas Indicopleultes, who vifited India about the year 
§22, found many churches and priefts, with the whole liturgy, in 
Ceylon, on the Malabar coaft, and in the north-weft of India. 

Thefe and fimilar authenticated faéts only prove, in our concep- 
tion, that numerous profelytes to our holy religion were made in 
India, at an erly period of Chriftianity. But we fee no proof 
whatever of the exiftence of nations of Chriftians, governed by 
monarchs of their own perfuafion. We think the arguments of 
Captain Wilford extremely inconclufive on this point. That there 
exifted a nation called Arya, or righteous, is indifputable ; that 
the natives called St ‘Thomas, Avarya, is alfo very poffible; but 
it feems fomewhat rafh to infer, that the former were Chriftians 
from this fimilarity of appellation. That the rigid Anchorets of 
Ariaca, called Tabafli Magi by Ptolemy, were Chriftians, alfo ap- 
pears to us a moft improbable fuppofition. The tapasya, or au- 
ftere mortifications practifed by Hindu penitents, renders the term 
fufliciently applicable to them. Befides, we apprehend the term 
Magi has always been confined to worfhippers of fire, and in that 
fenfe might unqueftionably include Hindu afcetics. In general, 
the conclufions of this writer, too frequently founded on verbal 
analogies, are far from affording even a f{pecious probability to 
perfons accuftomed to ftrict ratiocination. 

Befides the real events of our Saviour’s life; many legendary 
tales, and fome apocryphal gofpels, found their way to India; 
and thefe, Captain Wilford thinks, have been incorporated with 
the mythology of the Brahmans, or interpolated in the hiftory of 
India. He difcovers manifeft traces of both the genuine and le- 
gendary hiftory, in the adventures afcribed in the Purana to Crif- 
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na and the anchoret Mandavya. Contained in the books held fa- 
cred by the Hindus, they muft be confidered as alterations in their 
mythology, if Captain Wilford’s conjeCture were proved. Wedo 
not here propofe to difcufs the queftion. Sir William Jones 
had previoufly pointed out the remarkable analogy between va- 
rious particulars in the life of Crifna, and the events which really 
happened to our Saviour. Captain Wilford mentions fome others. 
But neither have indicated many of the moft remarkable circum- 
ftances, in which that fimilarity confifts. Ifthe Bhagavat, in which 
they are contained, be, as many fuppofe, a modern produCtion, we 
muft undoubtedly conclude, that Chriftian traditions have been 
engrafted on the original narrative. 

It is principally, however, in the adventures afcribed to Saliva- 
hana, whofe death or difappearance in A. D. 79, furnifhes an era 
ftill ufed in fome parts of India, that Captain Wilford difcovers 
undoubted traces of an apocryphal gofpe! of the infancy of Jefus, 
written in Greek in the third century, and tranflated into Latin 
by Henry Sykes. In a former Number, we indicated moit of the 
particulars in which the analogy confifts. 


©‘ Essay VI. Part I. Chap. I. Of the two Tricutddri, or 
Mountains with three Peaks ; one in the North-West, and the 
other in the South-East Quarters of the old Continent, By 
Captain Wilford.’ 


The fabulous mountain Meru, on which ftands the city of the 
gods, named Tricuta, from its three peaks, afcends from the cen- 
tre of the earth. The feven dwipa, or inhabited regions, form 
afcents to its bafe. The whole conftitutes, as reprefented by the 
fancy of the Hindus, an image, fometimes of a pyramidical, fome- 
times of a conical form. The antient fovereigns of India, at their 
folemn facrifices, prefented offerings fimilar in figure to this ima- 
ginary prototype. ‘The votaries of Buddha erect immenfe piles, 
of a pyramidical form, under which his bones are fuppofed to lye 
concealed ; and an annual feftival commemorates the difperfion, 
and celebrates the recovery of the bones £ of the fon of the fpirit 
of heaven.’ Major Symes has defcribed thefe ttructures in Ava, 
and Captain Turner in Tibet. Our author aflerts, that Balafa is 
one of the names of Buddha; and {tates collateral arguments for 
{uppofing, that the temple of Belus, in Babylon, and the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, were applied to the fame purpofes, and founded 
from the fame motives. 

But Meru is not the only mountain to which the Hindus have 
applied the epithet of Tricuta. One in the fouth-eaft, and ano- 
ther in the north-weft, have obtained the fame appellation, and 
their peaks have been denominated from gold, filver and iron, like 

thofe 
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thofe of Meru. ‘The peninfula of Malacca appears to our author 
the golden peak of the fouthern Tricuta. On it ftands, according 
to Indian mythologifts, the city of Yama, or Pluto; and we are 
convinced with Captain Wilford, that this fable has fuggefted to 
Mohamedan geographers, the fite of Jamcut, which is found no, 
where but in their delineations of the earth. In this arrangement, 
Sumatra-reprefents the filver peak, Stephanus of Byzantium af. 
firms, that Argyrea made a part of Taprobana, an appellation 
which, our author contends, was applicable to all three, as confti- 
tuting the dominion of Ravana, whofe capital was in Ceylon, 
The latter, of courfe, reprefents the iron iflands; but Captain 
Wilford acknowledges; he has not fotind any authority for the 
application of this epithet. d 


© On the Languages and Literature of the Indo-Chinese Nations, 
By J. Leyden, M. D.’ 


The effay before us is diftinguifhed by great refearch and ability, 
Excepting in the notices afforded by that judicious writer Mi 
Marfden (whofe account of Sumatra is a model for future travel. 
lers), the languages and literature of the countries interjacent to 
India and China, have never been confidered by perfons qualified 
by previous ftudy, to undertake fuch an inveftigation. A voyage 
to the eaftern ifles, required by the ftate of his health in 180s, 
© duting which he refided fome time at Penang, and vilited Achin, 
with fome other places on the coaft of Sumiatra and the Malayan 
peninfula,* furnifhed Dr Leyden with an opportunity of colleét 
ing the materials for this difquifition. We need fcarcely remind 
our readers of the uncommon attainments of this gentleman, both 
in Eaflern and Weftern philology; nor of his peculiar qualifica- 
tions for profecuting fuch inquiries as the prefent, to a fatisfactory 
refult. 

It is not folely in a philological view, that the ftudy of languages 
is interefting. ‘They afford the fureft and moft imperithable guide 
to the hiftory of the nations who fpeak them, when their monv- 
ments are deficient. ‘The Turks have long fince loft their Tartar 
configuration : the flat faces and fquat bodies of their anceftors 
are no longer remarked amongft their defcendants, and have been 
fucceeded by the fine forms which afforded models to Grecian 
artifts. But their language remains an indelible monument of 
their origin ; and whilft it continues to be fpoken, will atteft their 
defcent from a tribe of Turcomans. The remaing of Moorith 
magnificence in Spain will in time be obliterated; but the lan- 
guage of that country will, in all probability, never diveft itfelf 
of the impreflion it received from the Arabian conquett. 

An attentive consideration of the language spoken by the civi- 
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liged nations of the Old Continent, enabled Sir William Jones to 
trace the whole to three families, the Arabian, the Indian and the 
Tartar. Many he determined with certainty, and with perfect 
conviction to himself and to his readers. ‘These, we will Ven- 
ture to predict, every future inquiry will only serve to confirm. 
Others were confessedly deduced from probable grounds and plau- 
sible conjectures: ‘Their validity remains to be confirmed or dis- 
proved by subsequent researches; and that eminent scholar would 
have been the first to applaud this able attempt to illustrate the sub- 
ject, however it might militate against his preconceived opinions. 
We propose to follow Dr Leyden in a rapid but comprehensive 
view of the languages spoken within the limits assigned to his in- 
quiries. Far indeed from considering the subject as fully eluci- 
dated, we still think it our duty to present, is methodical arrangee 
ment, to the notice of our readers, such additions to the stock 
of general information as are successively furnished by our learn- 
ed countrymen in the East. 

The islands scattered over the Indian Ocean between Hindus- 
tan and China, are each inhabited by two classes of people, dis- 
similar in religion, language and manners. ‘The peninsula of 
Malacca, and the sea-coasts of these islands, are occupied by 
the hardy race of Mohamedan navigators, denominated Malays, 
from their principal seat. There is, however, no reason to sup- 
pose them of a different stock from the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the interior. Their conversion to Islamism, their maritime situa- 
tion, and their intercourse with strangers, sufficiently account for 
the changes they have undergone; whilst their configuration re- 
sembles that of their neighbours in the interior. ‘¢ Their lan- 
guage,’ according to Dr Leyden, ‘ consists of three principal 
component parts. ‘The first of these which is rather the most co- 
pious and current in conversation, may, perhaps, in the present 
state of our knowledye, be regarded as original, though it is not 
only connected with the insular languages, but with some of the 
monosyllabic, as of the Barmans and Siamese. The second, 
which is obviously derived from the Sanscrit, is rather inferior 
in the number of vocables to the first, though, as far as regards 
general use, greatly superior to the third part, which is derived 
from the Arabic.’ ‘The first, Mr Marsden attributes to what he 
reckons the original insular language of the South Seas: and this 
language itself, Sir William Jones conjectured to be a derivative 
from Sanscrit. Dr Leyden, on the other hand, observes, that 
‘if this original part should itself turn out to be derived from 
different sources, the idea of an original insular language will fall 
tothe ground.’ We cannot altogether concur in this conclusion ; 
fer, after allotting to the Barmans, Siamese, Javanese, &c. the 
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words derived from ea h re ? pears Y> it is still highly probable 
that a mass will remain derivable from none of those sources to 
which Mr M: arsden’s appellation 1 may with propriety be applied, 
A curious fact which our author has ascert: ined t is, that the San. 
scrit part of the Malay tongue was derived from the kingdom of 
Calinga, of which the maritime portion is now better known} 
the name of the Five Circars. ‘his probably reached Malacea 
through the medium of Java; for © it is from the Javanese that 
the Malays profess to have received ali their earlier mythological 
fables ; and a great variety of their books profess to be transla. 
tions from that language: Even in compositions professedly trans- 
lated from the Calinga language, the Javanese name of the story 
is often mentioned.’ Malay literature, though chiefly poetical, 
competes works on a variety of subjects, written in a character 
sigh itly changed from the Arabic, to express sounds unknown to 
he 5 lair. The language, and the manners of those who speak 
it, widely dispersed over the coasts of distant isles, nece ssatily 
receive af impression from those of their neighbours in the inte 
sior, to whom we now direct our attention. 
, The inhabitants of the inland parts of the eastern isles, seclad. 
1, by their position, from intercourse with foreigners, retain their 
primeval manners and antient superstitions. But, concerning the 
Jatter, so little is known, that it is but seldom we can ascertain 
whether they are branches of the Hindu religion, or of that of 
Buddha, which prevails on the adjacent continent. ‘This un 
certainty, however, does not extend to the more polished. in- 
habitants of Java, whose early intercourse with India appears te 
have iatroduced and oe. among them the Brahmanical 
doctrines, together with the festive rites of the Hindu divinities, 
« The language of the interior h as a close and intimate connexion 
wiih Sansc Tat 5 and expresses the simplest objects and ideas by 
vocables, which seem to differ no further from the Sanscrit, than 
im the corrupt prouu: rciation necessarily produced by the use of a 
less perfect a lph bet.’ 
Dr Leyden considers the languaze spoke 
as themost antieat of Suma r 
horrid custom of anthropophagy subsisting among them, have 
omen been 1 mentioned ; but our author contends, that their can- 
1 prisoners of war, and to persons con. 
daiveed for crimes, as stated by Mr Marsden. * When a man 
becomes infirm, and weary cf the world, he is said to invite his 
own children to eat him, in the season when salt and limes are 
cheapest. He then ascends a tree, round which his friends and 
offsprigg assemble ; aud, as they shake the treey join in a funeral 
dirge, the import of which is, “ the season is come—the fruit is 
ripe— 
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ripe—and it must descend.” The victim descends; and those 
that are nearest and dearest to him, deprive him of life, and de« 
your his remains in a solemn banquet.’ This, adds Dr Leyden, 
is the account of some of the Battas themselves. This inhuman 
custom, and the similarity of name, naturally reminds our au- 
thor of the Padaioi, mentioned by Herodotus, about 500 years 
before our era, as not oniy addicted to eating raw flesh, but ac- 
customed to kill and eat their relations when they grew old. 

We conceive both the name and the fact to be susceptible of 












an easy explanation, which we believe Dr Leyden will not hesi- 
tate to admit. [t is not the name of a nation, nor applied to 
themselves by the people who bear it; bur assigned them by o- 
thers. It signifies savage, barbarian, cannibal; or, still more li- 
terally, tormentor. ‘The Vyadha of the Purana, who are the Pa- 
daioi of Herodotus, are never mentioned as a nation, but as sa- 
vages living by the chase in extensive forests, and devouring in~ 
discriminately the flesh of man or beast, destroyed by their ar- 
rows, Since the extinction of these savages in Hindustan, the 
term is applied, in modern compositions, to a hunter. The Bat- 
tas of Sumatra are possibly ignorant of the meaning of that ap- 
pellation. Knox, in his account of Ceylon, mentions a people of 
similar habits in that island, whom, if our recollection be correct, 
he calls Buddha, another manifest corruption from the original 
term, in Sanscrit, Vyadha, itself derived, by the regular gram- 
matical process, from the root ‘ vyadh,’ to torment. The Bat- 
tas of Sumatra have books. ‘The material for writing is a bam- 
boo, or the branch of a tree; and the instrument the point of a 
dagger: consequently, says our author, their native forests sup- 
ply them in abundance ; and, instead of our pages and volumes, 
they have their bamboos, and literary faggots. ‘The Batta alpha~ 
bet has nineteen letters ; and is written from bottom to top, in a 
manner the reverse of the Chinese. 

The Tagala character used by the natives of the Philippines. 
resembles that of the Battas, and, like it, is written from bottom 
totop. The inhabitants of many isles have never advanced to 
the use of letters: The Tirun tribe on the north-east of Bor- 
neo; the Idan considered as its original inhabitants; the Harafo- 
tas found in most of the eastern isless;—have probably the same 
origin, as they retain the same manners. We think it probable 
that the disuse of the more atrocious practices of the Batis, and 
the want of letters, alone distinguish them from that savage race. 

One rational hypothesis appears to us to embrace all the facts 
brought before us. The sayage tribes represent the aboriginal 
natives, unchanged by intercourse with more civilized nations 
the people of Java ‘or the Isle of Barley, which we think Pto- 
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lemy calls it, and which the word really signifies in Sanscrir), Sy 
a connexion of commerce or conquest with Hindustan, and: by 
the adoption of its religion, early acquired gentler propensities; 
and, by their victories and tratfic in the islands to the.eastward, 
disseminated, in unequal portions, a tincture of civilization and 
of the arts. But to what hypothesis must we have recourse, to 
account for the existence of the Papmas or oriental negroes in the 
more eastern islands of the Archipelago ?> Must we SUppdse 
them indigenous to the isles in which they are found? Musi we 
conclude, that some adventurous tribe of Africans, at a reméte 
period, undertook voyages of such length and difficulty, whilst 
their colonial descendants lost the arts which enabled their ances. 
tors to navigate over half the globe ? 

We are not guite certain that we understand Dr Leyden, when 
he informs us, that the languages of the islanders are polysyllabie, 
whilst those of the continental nations, extending from Indiate 
China, are monosyllabic. Does this merely refer to a peculiatity 
of enunciation, by which an interval being saffered to elapse bes 
tween thé pronunciation of every syllable, each appears to con- 
stitute a distinct word ? Or, must we understand it rigorously, 
that no word consists of niore than one syHable, as is said tobe 
the case in China? In the latter case, the vocabulary must dp- 
avoidably be too limited to admit of each object beirg expressed 
by a distinct word, and the speaker must have recourse to a 
tiety of intonations to discriminate those consisting of the same 
Jetters, but of different signification. ‘To this method, indeed, 
it appears they have recourse. Put we find some difficulty to 
reconcile this with the copiows use of Pali terms; a language 
which, like its original Sanscrit, abounds with words amplified 
by prepositions, and diversified by long terminations. The mo- 
nosyllabic texture is least apparent in the courtries bordering om 
Bengal, but inereases in advancing eastward, until we reach Chima 
where it exclusively prevails. In all the continental regions from 
India to China, the religion of Buddha is the reigning form’ of 
superstition. Literature and science’ are preserved in the Pali 
Janguage, in which the native authors chiefly eompese theif 
works, and the priests’celebrate the rites of their religion ; the ver 
nacular tongues, with their respective alphabets, being confined 10 
business and conversation. 1. Aracan Jimits the easteri proving 
of Betigal, but their languages have no affinity. The intrabitants 
are adwiitted by the Barmas to have preceded them in civilize 
tion. ‘Their alph.be corresponds in arrangement with the De 
vanag«ti. Many Pali compositions are translated into the verna 
gular tongue; bue their ticles are sufficient to demonstrate the 
they mostly relate to the mythology and history of the Hin 
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it), By ¢. The language of Pegu is considered by our author as original, 
and-by F © gud it is said to have no affinity with those of the adjacent coun- 
1Sit1e$ § tries. «6S. ‘The powerful and enterprising nation of Barmas speak 
tward, a dialect of the Aracan language, which has undergone some 
on and chinges from their peculiar pronunciation. ‘They possess a mul- 
rse, to tuude of books in every branch of literature, but chiefly transla- 
> in the tions from the Pali. 4. The Siamese are divided into two tribes, 
AU ppase of which the more antient inhabit the country bounded by the 
Tusi we Menam and the river of Cambodia. ‘Their language ig also con~ 
remote | “gidered by Dr Leyden as original, though connected with some 
, whilst | of the Chinese dialects. Here, also, the Paii language and the 
cance | felivion of Buddha has given currency to the expressions and le- 
gendary traditions of India, 5. ‘The Laos are represented as speak- 
ny when ing a more autient and less corrypt dialect of the Siamese. In 
syllabic, their ccuntry are found the most remarkable vestiges of the 
India to founders cf the relipion of Buddha; and their laws and institu 
culiatity | “fions are said to have been adopted by their western neighbours, 
apse be | The language of the Anam, or people of Cochin-China and 
sto. coe | “Tonquin, appears to have a greater aflinity with the Chinese, 
orousy, | than with those to the west. ‘The people are sectaries of Buddha, 
aid tobe | and employ the Chinese characters in their compositions, although 
nust dm 1 they possess a peculiar alphabet. 
stpressed We confess, that the existence of three original and distinct 
to a1 Ynguages in couniries proximate, if not adjacent, seems to us a 
he same } very questionable fact. We may venture to predict, that in the 
, indeed, | s3me manner that the advancement of physical knowledge will be 
culty 1} “found to reduce the number of substances considered as elemen- 
language | “tary, so a more perfect acquaintance with the languages spoken in 
amplified | ‘the world, will diminish the number accoynted original. It may 
The 0 | ‘be true, that those of the Indo-Chinese nations of the continent 
dering Of) “have no other aflinity with Sanscrit, than might be naturally sup- 
ch Chinas} ‘posed to result from the influence of the Pali, operating through 
ions ffOM| “the medium of their religion, and of their literature. But, all 
r form of the particulars communicated by Dr Leyden, appear to us to au- 
the Pali thorise the deduction, that the basis ef these tongues is the Chi- ‘ 
ase theit nese. ‘Their monosyllabic structure, and the variety of intona- 
5 the vet! tions necessary to discriminate signification, seem strongly to 
onfined (9) “touritenance this conjecture, in itself highly probable. We think 
r provinet) “also confirmed by the similarity of the corporeal configuration 
nivabitants of all these people with the Chinese, though the praminent cha- 
n civiliZ} tacteristics of feature are, as might be expected, more forcibly 
n the Ded-marked in the latter. 


Dr Leyden has published a variety of specimens of ‘most 
af these languages, in order to exhibit the affinity or ‘dis- 
fepancy which subsists between them. From the meagre voca- 
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bulary of two barbarous mations, to whom taste and cultivation 
have never imparted copiousness of terms, choice of epithets, or 
variety of expression, words indiscriminately selected may pos. 
sibly answer the purpose intended. But, such is the copious sess 


of the — of a literary and civilized people, that indiscri- 


minate selectior can lead to no rational conclusion. Or, per. 
haps, we shall scoala ourselves more correctly, in saying, that 


such a comparison may serve to prove an analogy, but cannot 
prove the contrary, unless the words cited are destitute of syno- 
nymes; a fact, in such cases, difficult to ascertain. ‘The modern 
Persic is indisputably a derivative of Sanscrit, through the medium 
of the antient Zend. This might easily be proved, by selectinga 
long vocabulary of words in both languages, similar in sound and 
meaning. But, as all Persian words are not derived from the 
same source, it would — equally easy to produce a list as 
long, of words ef the same signification, but destitute of any 
analogy in sound. Thus, too, our own language might be de. 
rived either from the Gothic, or the Latin, according to the words 
it may suit us to select as examples. We may still further illus- 
trate our me: aning, by a slight oversight in our author’s compata- 


tive vocabulary of 
Sanscrit. Pracrit. Pali. Zend. 
Wife bharya bharia phiriya Peeré. 
Here the two latter appear to differ considerably from the origie 
nal; but, the truth is, it is not from § bharya ” they are derived, 
but from the corresponding word ‘ priya,’ which happened to 
escape the compiler’s recollection. 

Dr Leyden has enriched his valuable essay, by the first speci- 
men of the Pali language we have yet seen exhibited. He is, 
undoubtedly, fully justified in considering this widely extended 
language * as approaching much nearer the pure Sanscrit, than 
any other dialect.” We long ago stated our belief, that it was 
originally the vernacular language of Magadha or Bahar, the birth. 
place of Buddha ; and this is also the conclusion of Dr Leyden. 
The feeble analogies which would indicate the eastern part of 
Persia as its cradle, appear to us to vanish, when opposed to such 
strong probabilities. We might also coincide with him in consi- 
dering * the three dialects, the Pracrit, the Pali, and the Zend, 
as the most antient derivatives from the Sanscrit,’ could we see 
any proof of the existence of such a language as the Pracrit 
The word signifies common, widgar; it is opposed to Sanscrit, 
refined ; and we really believe, that, in this sense, it included all 
the spoken derivatives, and no one in particular, Dr Leyden 
imagines € that the Pali may be identified with the Magadhi, 
and the Zend with the Suraceni of Sanscrit authors ;’ but with 
out 
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gut stating the grounds for the latter conjecture. We conceive, 
that the emigration of the Suras« eri under Crisna, from the banks 
of the Yamuna, to the shores of the ocean on the west of Gu- 
zerat, would afford much countenance to the conjecture, if sup- 
ported by other proof. 
An Account of the Trigonometrical Operations in crossing the 
Peninsula of India, and connecti ie Fort St George with 


Mangalor. By Captain Lambton. 


The places above mentioned ited on opposite coasts, are 
$62 miles distant, and the intermediate space intersected by a 
chain of lofty mountains. Captain Lanabton’s S Survey, amangst 
other useful results, has enabled him to ascertain, by actual ob- 
servations, the longitude sod latitude of most of the principal Sta- 
tions within the parallels of 11° and 18° north. The greatest e- 
levation above the level of the sea, remarked within those Jimits, 
is at ‘Tadiandamali, nearly west of Mysor, stated at 5631 feet. 


Account of the Male Plant, which furnishes the Medicine 
generally called Columbo Root. By Dr Berry. 

This plant is indigenous on the eastern coast of Africa; a 
fact, we believe, never hitherto ascertained ; alt houg! h the Por- 
tuguese export the root in very considerable quantities from Mo- 
zambique. An offset brought to Nadras, and there planted, pro- 
duced only nisle flowers; so that the “8 is still uncertain. 

On Sansc? it and Pracrit Pu LVYs By : . Cl Iebrooke« 25 Esq. 

The cesign of this essay is to exhibit the laws of versification 
observed by Hindu poets, together with brief notices of the most 
celebrated poems in which they are exemplified, These rules of 
prosody, minutely and accu rately detailed by a person s0 compe- 
tent to the task as Mr Colebrooke, will prove highly useful to 
the Sanserit scholar, whose ear must occasionally be consulted to 


determine the sense, where manuscripts are found incorrect or 
deficient. 


1 the Authorities of Mosulman Law. 
“By J J. H. Harington, Esq. 


The Coran is believed by the faithful to comprise a divine reve- 
lation promulg: ted for the observance of man, as an epitome of 
moral and reliyiows duties. It consequently furnishes the basis of 
Mohamedan juris; ence, and supplies an unimpeachable rule in 


ali cases to which ixs text applic ‘ But the rude state of society, 
in which Mohamed found and left his countrymen, supplied im- 
eerfect materials for a code, destined tn future times to become 


the 
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the law of rich, cultivated and commercial states. It does not 
éven appear to have been at all the intention of that impostor to 
promulgate a regular system of civil and criminal jurisprudence 
for the government of his followers. ‘The Coran was composed 
at different periods, and under different circumstances ; and the 
change of affairs too, obviously produced corresponding changes 
of doctrine. To supply what was defective, and to reconcile 
what was contradictory, recourse was had to the traditionary nar. 
ratives collected after his death by his companions, their contem. 
poraries and successors. But in the selection of the traditions to 
be deemed authentic, the sectaries of Ali reject many admitted by 
the Suni; who, in their turn, deny the authenticity of others a. 
dopted as genuine by their opponents. The system of jurispru. 
dence adopted by the Mohamedan empire of Dilli, is founded on 
the traditions admitted by the Suni, as expounded and applied by 
Abu Hanifa. But this celebrated jurisconsult, whose authority 
is supreme in India and Turkey, left no work on jurisprudence, 
His legal opinions were recorded, illustrated, and sometimes dis- 
puted, by his disciple Imam Mohamed, in several voluminous 
treatises. Modern jurists, however, seldom remount to the origi- 
nal authorities. At present, the books consulted for expoundin 
the Mohamedan law, consist of texts and comments ; as the Heda- 
ya, translated into English by the late Captain Hamilton; or Fu- 
tava, comprising collections of law cases, arranged under distinct 
heads, with a recital of facts and circumstances, but without com- 
ment or authority. Amongst the latter, the most esteemed was 
compiled by order of the Emperor Aurungzeb, and bears his 
hame. 

Mr Harington’s essay is intended to form part of an analysis 
of the laws and regulations for the civil government of the Bris 
tish territories under the presidency of Bengal. It comprises an 
instructive account of the lives and writings of the chief Moslem 
jurisconsults, and indicates the degree of authority assigned to 
them respectively in modern decisions. 


In reviewing the successive volumes of this interesting publica. 
tion, we endeavour ‘stedfastly to adhere to our original plan, of 
marking the progressive extension of the boundaries of science, by 
the labours of this learned society. The preceding analysis has 
enabled our readers to appreciate the addition to the stock of ge- 
neral information that has recently been derived from that source; 
and the result cannot be otherwise than favourable to the reputa- 
tion, already high, of most of the contributors to the present vo- 
tume, 
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Art. VII. Narrative of the Origin and Progress of the Dissen- 
sions at thé Presidency of Madras, founded on Original Pa- 
pers and Correspondence. pp. 114, & App. Lloyd, London, 


1810. -_—— 
Account of the Origin and Progress of the late Discontents of the 


Army on the Madras Establishment. pp- » Cadell & Da- 


vis, London, 1810. —-- 
Statement of Facts delivered to the Right Honourable Lord Minto. 


By William Petrie Esq. pp. 64, & App. Stockdale, London, 
1810. 


HE disturbances which have lately taken place in our East In- 
dian possessions, would, at any period, have excited a con- 


, siderable degree of alarm 5 and those feelings are, of course, not a 


little increased by the ruinous aspect of our Europeanaflairs. ‘The 
revolt of an army of eighty thousand men, is anevent which seems 
to threaten so nearly the ruin of the country in which it happens, 
that no common curiosity is excited as to the causes which could 
have led to it, and the means by which its danger wasaverted. On 
these points, we shal! endeavour to exhibit to our readers the infor- 
mation afforded to us by the pamphlets whose titles we have cit- 
ed. ‘The first of these is understood to be written by an agent of 
Sir George Barlow, sent over for the express purpose of defend- 


ing his measures ; the second is most probably the production of 
some one of the dis missed officers, or, at least, founded upon their 
representations ; the third statement is by Mr Petrie,—and we 


ters 


most cordially recommend it to the perusal of our readers. It is 
characterized, th roughout, by moderation, good sense, and a feel- 
ing of duty. We have seldom read a narrative, which, on the 
first face of it, looked so much like truth. It has, of course, 
produced the ruin and dismissal of this gentleman, though we 
have not the shadow of doubt, that if his advice had been follouw- 

ed, every unpleasant occurrence which has happened in India might 
have been effectually prevented, 

In the year 1802, a certain monthly allowance, proportioned 
to their respective ranks, was given to each ofhcer of the @oast 
army, to enable him to provide himself with camp- equi age 5 
and a monthly allowance was also made to the commanding c fie 
cers of the native corps, for the provision of the camp-equipage 
of these corps. ‘This arrangement was commonly called the text 

contract. Its intention (as the pamphlet of Sir George Barlow’s 
agent very properly states ) was to combine facility of movement 
in military operations with views of economy. In the general 
revision of its establishments, set on foot for the purposes of eco- 
nomy by the Ma lras government, this contract was considered 
a? entailing upon them a very unnecessary expenses aud the then 

commander- 


» 
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commander-in- chief, General Craddock, directed Colonel Munro, 
the quartermaster-general, to make a report to him upon the 
subject. ‘The report, which was published almost as soon as it 
was made up, recommends the abolition of this contract; and, 
among other passages for the support of this opinion, has the 
following one. 

* Six years experience of the practical effects of the existing sys- 
tem of the camp equ ip rage equipmen it of the native army, has af- 
iorded means of forming a judgment relative to its advantages and 
efficiency, which were not possessed by the persons whio pr oposec its 
introduction ; and an attentive ex nnn on of irs operations during 
that period of time, has suggested the following observations regard- 


ime® it.’ 


So 





After stating that the contract is needlessly expensive—that it 
ubjects the Company to the same charges for troops in garrison, 
18 for those in the field—the Report proceeds to state the follow- 
iug observation, made on the authority of siz years’ experience 
md atientive eramination. 

‘ Thirdly. By granting the same allowances in peace and war, 
‘or the equipment of Native corps, while the expenses incidental to 
h > are unavoidably much greater in war than in peace, it 
interest and duty of officers commanding Native corps in 
jirect Opposition to one another. It makes it their interest that their 
orps should not be in a state of efficiency fit for field service, and 

ore furnishes strong inducements to neglect their most import- 
luti Accuraie and « duthentic Narrative, p. 117, 118. 

Here, then, is not only « 2 proj posal for reducing the emoluments 
of the principal office ers ot the I fadras army, but a charge of the most 
lagrant nature. ‘(he first they might possibly have had some right 
to consider as an hardsh 7 but, when severe and unjust invective 
was supera added to strict retrenchment—when their pay and their 
re -putation were diminished at the same time—it cannot be consi- 
dered as surprising, that such treatment, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, should lay the foundation for a spirit of discontent in 
those trocps who had recently made such splendid additions to 
the Indian empi ire, and estal blished, in the progress of these ac- 
guisitions, so high ‘och aracter for discipline and courage. It must 
be reme >mbered, that an officer on European and on Indian service 
are in very different situations, and propose to themselves very dif- 
ferent objects. ‘The one never thinks of mi: aking a fortune by his 
profession, while the — of ultimately gaining an independence 
is the  princip il motive for which the Indian officer banishes him- 

if irom his country. ‘lo diminish the emoluments of his pro- 
yn, is to retard the period of his return, and to frustrate the 
purpose ter which he exposes his life and health in a burning cli- 
nate, on the cther side of the world. We make these observa- 

18, Certainly, without any idea of denying the right of the East 
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India Company to make any retrenchments they may think pro- 
per, but to show that it is aright which ought to be exercised with 
great delicacy and with sound discretion—that it should only be ex- 
ercised when the retrenchment is of real importance—and,above all, 
that it should always be accompanied with every mark of suavity 
and conciliation. Sir George Barlow, on the contrary, committed 
the singular impredence of stigmatizing the honour, and wounding 
the feelings of the Indian officers. At the same moment that he 
diminished their emoluments, he tells them, that the India Com- 
pany take away their allowances for tents, because those allow- 
ances have been abused in the meanest, most profligate, aud most 
unsoldteriike manner: for this, and more than thi is, 15 Convey- 
ed in the report of Colonel Munro, published by order of Sir 
Gdn Barlow. If it was right, in the first instance, to dimi- 
nish the emoluments of so vast an army, it was certainly in- 
discreet to give such reasons for it. If ny individual had abuse 
the advantages of the tent contract, he might have been brought 
to a court martial; and if his guilt had been established, his pu- 
nishment, we will venture to assert, would not have eccasioned 
a moment of complaint, o¢ disaffection in the army: But that a 
civilian, a ae » accustomed only to the details of commerce, 
should begin his government, over a settlement with which he was 
utterly unacquainted, by telling one of the bravest set of officers 
in the world, that, for six years past, they had been, in the basest 
manner, sacrificing their duty to their interest, does appear to us 
an instance of indiscretion, which, if frequently repeated, woeld 
soon supersede the necessity of any further discussion upon In- 
dian affairs. 

‘The whole transaction, indeed, appears to have been gone in 
to with a disregard to the common professional feelings of an 
army, which is to us utterly inexplicable. ‘The opinion of the 
commander in chief, General Macdowall, was never even asked 
upon the subject 5 not a single witness was examined ; the whole 
seems to have depended upon the report of Colonel Munro, the 
youngest staff-ofliger of the army, published in spite of the ear- 
nest remonstrance of Colonel Capper, the adjutant-general, and 
before three days had been given him to substitute his own plan, 
which Sir George Barlow had promised to read before the publ:- 
cation of Colonel Munro’s re port. Nay, this great plan of re- 
duction was never even submitted to the Military Board, by whom 
all subjects of that description were, according to the order rs of the 
Court of Directors, and the usage of the service, to be discussed 
and digested, previous to their coming before Government. 

Shortly after the promulgation of this very indiscrect paper, 
the commander in chief. General Macdowal!, received letters 

from 
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ing, in terms adapted to the feelings*of each, the stigma which 
was considered to attach to them individually, and appealing to 
the authority of the commander in chief for redress against such 
charges, and to his personal experience for their falsehood. ‘To 
these letters, the General replied, that the orders in questiow had 
been prepared without any reference to hts opinion, and that as 
the matter was so far advanced, he deemed it inexpedient to in- 
terfere. The officers commanding corps, finding that no steps 
were taken to remove the obnoxious 1 insinuations, and consider- 
ing that, while they remained, an indelible disgrace was cast up- 
on their characters, prepared charges against Colonel Munro. 
These charges were forwarded to General Macdowall, referred 
by him to the Judge Advocate-General, and returned, with his 
objections to them, ‘to the officers who had preferred the charges. 
For two months after this period, General Macdowall appears to 
have remained in a state of uncertainty, as to whether he would or 
would not bring Colonel Munro to a court-martial upon the charges 
preferred d age uinst him by the commanders of corps. At last, urg- 
ed by the discontents of the army, he determined in the affirmative ; 
and Colonel Munro was put in arrest, preparatory to his trial. Co- 
jonel Munro then appealed directly to the governor, Sir George 
Barlow; and was released by a poems eine from him. It is neces- 
“— to state, that all appeals of oilicers to the Government in India, 

lways pass through the hands of the commander in chief.: and 


thio: appeal, th ere fore, of Colonel Munro, directed to the Govern- 
maent, was considered by General Macdowall as a great infringes 
ment of military discipline. We hax re very great doubts whether 


Sir George Barlow was not guilty of a 1ether great mistake in pre- 
venting this court-martial from taking place. It is undoubtedly 
true, that no servant of the public is amenable to justice for doing 
what the Government order him to do; but he is not entitled to 
protection under the pretence of that order, if he has done some- 
thing which it evidently did not require of him. If Colonel 
Munro had been ordered to report upon the conduct of an in- 
dividual officer—and it could be proved that, in gratification of 
private malice, he had taken that opportunity ef stating the 
most infamous and malicious falsehoods,—could it be urged 
that his conduct might not be fairly scrutinized in a court of 
justice, ora court-martial 2 If this were otherwise, any duty de- 

legated by Government to an individual, would become the most 
intolerable source of oppression; he might gratify every enmity 
and antipathy—indulge in every act of m alice—vilify and traduce 
every one whom he hated—and then sheiter himself under the 
plea of the public service. Every body has aright todo what the 
supreme power orders him to do; but he does not thereby ac- 
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from almost all the officers commanding native corps; represent. 
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giire a right to do what he has not been ordered to do. Colonet 
Munro was directed to make a report upon the state of the army : 
The officers whom he has traduced accuse him of reporting some- 
thing utterly different from the state of the army— something which 
he and every body else knew to be different—and this for the ma- 
licious purpose of calumniating their reputation. If this was true, 
Colonel Munro could not plead the authority of Government ; for 
the authority of Government was afforded to him for a very dif- 
ferent purpose. In this view of the case, we cannot see how 
the dignity of Government was attacked by the proposal of the 
court-martial, or to what other remedy those who had suffered 
from his abuse of his power could have had recourse. Colonel 
Munro had been promised, by General Macdowall, that the court- 
martial should consist of King’s officers: there could not, there- 
fore, have been any rational suspicion that his trial would have 
been unfair, or his judges unduly influenced. 

Soon after Sir George Barlow had shown this reluctance to 
give the complaining officers an opportunity of reestablishing their 
injured character, General Macdowall sailed for England, and left 
behind him, for publication, an order, in which Colonel Munro 
was reprimanded for a violent breach of military discipline, in 
appealing to the governor otherwise than through the customary 
and yrescribed channel of the Commander in chief. As this pa- 
per is very short, and at the same time very necessary to the right 
eomprehension of this case, we shall Jay 1t before our readers. 

« G. O. by the Commander in Chief. 

‘ The immediate departure of Lientenant-General Macdowall 
from Madras, will prevent his pursuing the design of bringing Lieu. 
tenant Colonel Monro, Quarter-Master General, to trial, for disre- 
spect to the Commander in Chief, for disobedience of orders, and for 
¢ontempt of military authority, in having resorted to the power of 
the Civil Government, in defiance of the judgment of the officer at 
the head of the army, who had placed him under arrest, on charges 
preferred against him by a number of officers commanding native 
torps, in consequence of which appeal direct to the Honourable the 
President in Council, Lieutenant General Macdowall has received 
positive orders from the Chief Secretary, to liberate Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Munro from arrest. 

« Such conduct, on the part of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, being 
destructive of subordination, subversive of military discipline, a vi- 
olation of the sacred rights of the commander in chief, and holding 
eut a most dangerous etample to thie service, Lieutenant-General 
Macdoyrall, in support of the dignity of the profession, and his own 
station and character, feels it incumbent on him to express his strong 
disapprobaeion of Lieutenant Col»nel Munro’s unexampled proceeds 
ings, and considers it a solemn duty imposed upon him, to reprimand 

Lieurendng 
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Lieutenant-Coloncl Munro in general orders; and he is hereby re- 
primanded accordingly. (Signed) T. Bots, p. a,c.’ Accur. § 
Auth. Nar. p. 68, 69. 

Sir George Barlow, in consequence of this paper, immediate- 
Jy deprived General Macdowall of his situation of Commander 
in chief, which he had not yet resigned, though he had quitted 
the settlement; and as the oilicial signature of the deputy adju- 
tant-general appeared at the paper, that ofhcer also was suspended 
from his situation. Colonel C apper, the adjutant-general, in the 
most honourable manner informed Sir George Barlow, that he 
was the culpable and responsibie person; and that the name of 


his deputy only appeared to the paper, in consequence of his po 


sitive order, and because he himself h appened to be absent o7 
shipd oard with General Macdowall. ‘I generous conduct on 
the part of Colonel Capper involved hee in punishment, with- 
out extricating the innecent person whom he intended to protect 
The Madras government, always swift to condemn, doomed him 
to the same punishment as Major Boles; and he was suspended 
trom his office. 

This paper we have read over with great attention; and we 
really cannot see wherein its crimin re consists, or on what ac- 
count it could have drawn down upon neral Macdowall so se- 
vere a punishment as the privation of the high and dignified of- 
fice which he held. The censure upon Colonel Munro was for 
a violation of the regular etiquette of the army, in appealing te 

he governor otherwise than through the channel of the com- 

mander in chief. ‘This was an entirely new offence on the par 
of Colonei Munro. Sir George Barlow had given no opinion up- 
on it; it had not been discussed between him and the command- 
er in chiet ; and the commander in chief was clearly at liberty to 
act i this point as he pleased. Ile does not reprimand Colonel 
Munro far obeying Sir Geor rge sarlow’s orders; for Sir George 
had given no orders upon the subjec tt; but he blames him for 
transgressing a well known and important rule of the service. 
We have great doubts if he was not quite right in giving this re- 

primand. But atall events, if he was wrong,—if Colonel Munr 
was not guilty of the offence imputed, still the erroneous punish- 
ment which the general had d inflicted, merited no such severe re- 
tribution as that resorted to by Sir George Barlow. ‘There are 
no reflections, in the paper, on the conduct of the governor or the 
government. ‘he reprimand is grounded entirely upon the breach 
of that military discipline, which it was undoubtedly the business 
of G oe (Macdowali to maintain in the most perfect purity amd 
vigour. Noor has the p: uper any one expression in it foreign fo 
this aaleaes: +, We were, indeed, not a little astonished at read- 
ng it. We had imagined, that a paper which drew after it such 
a 
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a long train of dismissals and suspensions, must have contained a 
declaration of war against the Madras government,—an exhortation 
to the troops to throw off their allegiance,—or an advice to the 
natives to drive their intrusive masters away, and become as free 
as their forefathers had ! 


frthem. Instead of this, we find nothing 
more than a common reprimand from a commander in chief to a 


1 ‘ . : nal «tl } e 7 

subordinate officer, for transgressing the bounds of his duty. Ii 
Sit George Barlow had governed 
} 
K 


kingdoms six months longer, 


we cannot help thinking he would have been a little more mo- 
derate. 

But whatever difference of opinion th: 1av be respecting the 
punishment of General Macdowall, we can scarcely think there 
ean be any with regard to the conduct observed towards the 
adjutant-general and his deputy. ‘They were the subordinates of 
the Commander in chief, aud were peremptorily bound to publish 
any general orders which he might command them to publish. 
‘They would have bes n hiable to ve ry severe pul i } ment if they had 
not; and it appears to us the most flagrant outrage against all jus- 
tice, to convert their obedience into a fault. t is true, no subor- 
dinate officer is bound to obey any ord er which is plainly, and to 

any common apprehension illegal; but then she ° ilheeatie must be 
quite manifest; the order must imply : uch a contradiction to 
common sense, and such a violation of duties superior to the 
duty of military obedience, that there can be scarcely two opi- 
nions on the subje ‘tt. Wherever any fair doubt can be raised, 
the obedience of the inferior officer 1s to be considered as prope: 
and meritorious. Upon any other principle, his situation is the 
most cruel imaginable : he is liable to the severest punishments, 
even to instant death, if he refuses to obey ; and if he does obey, he 
is exposed to the animadversion of the civil power, which teaches 
him ‘that he ought to have canvassed the order,—to have remon- 
strated against it,—and, in case this opposition proved ineffectual, 
to have disobeyed it. We have no hesitation in pronouncing the 
imprisonment of Colonel Capper and Major Boles, to have beer 
an act of great severity and great indiscretion, and such as might 
very fairly give great offence to an army, who saw themselves ex- 
posed to the same punishments, for the same adherence to their 
duric Ss. 

The measure of removing Lieutenant-colonel Capper and Majo 
Boles, ? says Mr Petrie, ‘ was universally condemned by the most re- 
spectable officers in the army, and not more so by the officers in the 
Company’s service, than by those of his Majesty’s regiments. It wa 
felt by all as the introduction of a most dangerous principle, and set 
ting a pernicious example of a disobedience and insubordination to ali 
the gradations of military rank and authority ; teaching inferior officers 
to qnestion the legality of the orders of their superiors, and bringing 
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into discussion questions which may endanger the very existence of 
government. Our proceedings at this time operated like an electric 
shock, and gave rise to combinations, associations, and discussions, 
pregnant with danger to every constituted authority in India. It 
was observed thay the removal of General Macdowall (admitting 
the expediency of that measure), sufficiently vindicated the autho. 
tity of government, and exhibited to the army a memorable proof 
that the supreme power is vested in the civil authority. 

* The offence came from the General, and he was punished for it; 
but to suspend from the service the mere instruments of office, for 
the ordinary transmission of an order to the army, was universally 
condemned as an act of inapplicable severity, which might do infi- 
nite mischief, but could not accomplish any good or beneficial pur. 
pose. It was to court unpopularity, and adding fuel to the flame, 
which was ready to burst forth in every division of the army ; that to 
vindicate the measure on the assumed illegality of the order, is to re. 
sort to a principle of a most dangerous tendency, capable of being 
extended in its application to purposes subversive of the foundations 
of all authority, civil as well as military. If subordinate officers 
are encouraged to judge of the legality of the orders of their supe. 
riors, we introduce a precedent of incalculable mischief, neither jus. 
tified by the spirit or practice of the laws. Is it not better to have 
the responsibility on the head of the authority which issues the order, 
except in cases so plain, that the most common capacity can judge 
ef their being direct violations of the established and acknowledg. 
ed.laws? Is the intemperance of the expressions, the indiscretions 
of the opinions, the inflammatory tendency of the order, so eminent- 
ly dangerous, so evidently calculated to excite to mutiny and diso- 
bedience, so strongly marked with features of criminality, as not to 
be mistaken? Was the order, I beg leave to ask, of this description, 
of such a nature as to justify the adjutant-general and his deputy in 
their refusal to publish it, to disobey the order of the Commander in 
chief, to revolt from his authority, and to complain of him to the 
government? Such were the views I took of that unhappy transac. 
tion ; and, as I foresaw serious mischief from the measure, not only 
to the discipline of the army, but even to the security of the civil 
government, it was my duty to state my opinion to Sir G. Barlow, 
and to use every argument which my reason suggested, to prevent 
the publication of the order. In this I completely failed: the sus- 
pension took effect; and the match was laid, that has communicat- 
ed the flame to almost “very military mind in India. I recorded no 
dissent ; for, as a formal opposition could only tend to exonerate 
myself from a certain degree of responsibility, without effecting any 
good public purpose, and might probably be misconstrued or mis- 
conceived by those to whom our proceedings were made known, it 
was a more honourable discharge of my duty to relinquish this ad- 
vantage, than to comply with the mere letter of the order respecting 
dissents. I explained this motive of my conduct to Sir G, Barlow.’ 
Slatement of Facts, p, 20-23, 

After 
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After these proceedings on the part of the Madras government, 
the disaffection of the troops rapily increased 5 absurd and violent 
manifestoes were published by the general officers ; government 
was insulted, and the army soon broke out into open mutiny. 

When the mutiny was fairly begun, the cor duct of the Madras 
overnment in quelling it, seems nearly 4s objectic enable as that by 
which it had been excited. The governor, in atte tg to be dig- 
nified, perpetually fell into the most puerile irritability; and, w ish- 
ing to be firm, was guilty of injustice and violence. isvitedinns 
to dinner were made an affair of state. Long negotiations appear 
respecting whole corps of officers who refused to dine with Sir 
George Barlow ; and the first pe sons in the settle ment were em- 
ployed to persuade them to eat the repast which his excellency 
had prepared for them. A whole school of military lads were 
sent away, for some trifling display of partiality to the cause of the 
army; and every unfortunate measure recurred to, which a weak 
understanding and a captious temper co ule i omen y to bring a go- 
vernment into contempt. Officers were dismissed ; but dis missed 
without trial, and even without accusation. a he object seemed to 
be, to punish somebody ; whether it was the right or the wrong 
person, was less material. Sometimes the subordinate was se- 
lected, where the principal was guilty; sometimes the superior 
was sacrificed for the ungovernable conduct of those who were 
under his charge. The blows were strong enough; but they 
came from a man who shut his eyes, and struck at random ;—con~ 
scious that he must do something to repel the danger,—but so 
agitated by its proximity, that he could not look at it, or take a 
proper aim. 

Among other absurd measures resotted to by this new Eastern 
Emperor, was the notable e xpedient of imposing a test upon the 
officers of the army, expressive of their loyalty and attachment 
to the government; and as this was done at a time when some 
officers were.in open rebellion, others fluctuating, and many al- 
most resolved to adhere to their duty, it had the very natural and 
probable effect of wniting them all in opposition fo government. 
To impose a test, or trial of opinions, is at all times an unpopular 
species of inquisition ; and at a period when men were hesitating 
whether they should obey or not, was certainly a very dangerous 

and rash measure. It could be no sec curity 5 for men who would 
otherwise rebel against their government certainly wonld not 
be restrained by any verbal barvie ers of this kind ; and, at the same 
time that it promised no effectual security, it appeared to increase 
the danger of irritated combination. ‘This very rash measure im- 
mediately produced the s strongest represe ntations and remonstran- 
ces from King’s officers of the most unquestionable loyalty. 

Lieutenant Colonel Vesey, commanding at Pal amcotah, appre 
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hends the mast fatal consequences to the tranquillity of the southern 
provinces, if Colonel Wilkinson makes any hostile movements from 
Trichi inopoly. In different letters he states, that such a step must 
inevitably throw the Company’s troops into a state of open revolt, 
He has ventured to write in the strongest terms to Colonel Wilkin. 
son, entreating him not to march against the southern troops, and 
pointing cut the ruinous consequences which may be expected froza 
such a measure. 

* Liewtenant-Colonel Stuart in Travancore, and Colonel Forbes 
in Malabar, have written, that they are under no apprehension for 
the tranquillity of those provinces, or for the fidelity of the Compa. 
ny’s troops, if Government does not insist on enforcing the orders 
for the signature of the test; but that, if this is attempted, the secu- 
tity of the country will be imminently endangered. These orders 
are to be enforced ; and I tremble for the consequences.’ Statement 
of Facts, p. 53, 54. 

The foilowing letter from the Honourable Colonel Stuart, 
commanding a King’s regiment, was soon after received by Sir 
George Barlow. 

‘ The late measures of Government, as carried mto effect at the 
Presidency and Trichinopoly, have created a most violent ferment 
among the corps here. At those places where the European force 
was so far superior in number to the native, the measure probably 
was executed without difficulty; but here, where there are seven 
battalions of sepoys, and a company and a half of artillery, to out 
one regiment, I found it totally impossible to garry the business to 
the same length, particularly as any tumult among our own corps 
would certainly bring the people of Travancore upon us. 

It is in vain, therefore, for me, with the small foree I can de 
pend upon, to attempt to stem the torrent here by any acts of vio- 
lence. 

Most sincerely and anxiously do I wish that the present tumult 
may subside, without fatal consequences ; which, if the present vio- 
lent measures are continued, I much fear will not be the case. If 
blood is once spilt in the cause, there is no knowing where it may 
end ; and the probable consequence will be, that India will be lost 
for ever. So many o Roce of the army have go ne to such lengths, 
that, unless a general amnesty is granted, tranquillity can never be 
qemore od. 

The Henourable the Governor in Council will not, I trust, im- 
pute to me any other motives for having thus given my opinion. I 
am actuated solely by anxiety for the public good and the benefit of 
my country ; and I think it my duty, holding the responsible situa- 
tion I now do, to express my sentiments at so awful a period. 

‘ Where there are any prospects of success, it might be right to 
persevere ; but, where every day’s experience proves, that the more 
coercive the measures adopted, the more violent are the consequences, 
a different and more ¢ conciliatory line of conduct ought to be ad- 
opted. Ihave the honear, &c.’ Statement of Facts, p. 55, $6. 
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‘ A letter from Colonel Forbes, commanding in Malabar, states, 
that to prevent a revolt in the province, and the probable march of 
the Company’s troops towards Seringapatam, he had accepted of a 
modification in the test, to be sigaed by the officers on their parole, 
to make no hostile movements until the pleasure of the Government 
was known.—Disapproved by Government, and ordered to enforce 
the former orders.’ Statement of Facts, p. 61. 

It can scarcely be credited, that, in spite of these repeated re- 
monstrances from officers, whose rome and whose knowledye 
of the subject could got be suspected, this test was ordered to 
be enforced, and the severest rebukes inflicted upon those who 
had presumed to doubt of its propriety, or suspen: its operation. 
Nor let any man say that the opinionative person who persevered 
in this measure, saw more clearly and deeply into the consequence 
of his own measures, than those who were about him; for, un- 
less Mr Vetrie has been guiity, and repeatedly guilty, of a most 
downright and wiliul falsehood, Sir George Barlow had not the 
most distant conception, during all these measures, that the army 
would ever venture upon revolt. 

* Government, or rather the head of the Government, was never 
correctly informed of the actual state of the army, or I think he 
would have acted otherwise: he was told, and he was willing to be- 
lieve, that the discontents were confined to a small part of the troops ; 
that a great majority disapproved of their proceedings, and were 
firmly and oe attached to Government.’ Statement of 
Facts, p. 23, 2 

In a conversation which Mr Petrie had with Sir George Bar. 
low upon the subject of the army—and in the course of which 
he recommends to that gentleman more lenient measures, and 

warns him of the increasing disaffection of the troops—he gives 
us the following account of Sir George Barlow’s notions of the 
then state of the army. 

‘ Sir G. Barlow assured me I was greatly misinformed ; that he 
could rely upon his intelligence ; and would produce to council the 
most satisfactory and unequivocal proots of the fidelity of nine tenths 
of the army; that the discontents were confined almost exclusively 
to the southern division of the army ; that the troops composing the 
subsidiary force, those in the. ceded districts, in the centre, and a 
part of the northern division, were all untainted by those principles 
which had misled the rest ot the army.’ Statement of Facts, p. 27-8. 

All those violent measures, the, the spirit and wisdom of which 
have been so much extolled, were not measures, of the conse- 
quences of which their author had the most distant suspicion. 
‘They were not the acts of a man who knew that he must una- 
voidably, in the disch arge of his dui ‘Y> irritate 3 but that he could, 
ultimately overcome that irritation. ‘They app ir, on the contra- 
ry, to have proceeded from a most gross and scandalous ignorance 
Dds of 
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of the opinions of the army. He expected passive submission, 
2nd met with universal revolt. So far, then, his want of intelli- 
gence and sagacity are unquestionably proved. He did not pro- 
ceed with useful measures, and run the risk of a revolt, for which 
he was fully prepared ; but he carried these measures into execu- 
tion, firmly convinced that they would occasion no revolt at all. 
The fatal nature of this mistake is best exemplified by the means 
recurred to for its correction. The grand expedient relied upon, 
was to instigate the natives—men and officers, to disobey their 
European commanders ; ; an expedient by which present safety was 
secured at the expense of every principle upon which the perma- 
nence of our Indian empire rests. There never was in the world 
a more singular spectacle than to see a few thousand Europeans 
governing so despotically fifty or sixty millions of people, of differ. 
ent climate, religion and habits—forming them into large and well. 
disci iplined armies—and leading them out to the further subjuga- 
ion of the native powers of India. But can any words be strong 
nek to paint the rashness of provoki ng a mutiny, which could 
only be got under by teaching ‘these armies to act against their 
European commariders, and to use their actual strength in over- 
powering their officers i—or, is any man entitled to the praise 
of firmness and sagacity, who gets rid of a present danger 
by encouraging a Princip! e which renders that danger more 
frequent and more violent? We will venture to assert, that a 
more unwise, or a more unstatesmanlike action was never come 
mitted by any man, in any country ; and we are grievously mis- 
taken, if any leng ch of time elapse before the evil consequences 
of it are felt and d eplored by every man who deems the welfare 
of our Indian colonies of any importance to the prosperity of the 
mother country. We cannot help contrasting the management of 
the discontents of the Madras army w with the manner in which the 
same difficulty was got over w ish the army of Bengal. A little in- 
crease of attention and emolument to the head of that army, under 
the man aemnaes of a man of rank and talents, dissip ited appear- 
ances which the sceptred pomp ofa a erchant’s cle rk would have 
blown up into a rebelli 10n in three weeks ; and yet the Bengal ar- 
my is at this moment in as good a state of discipline, as the Eng- 
lish fleet to which Lord Howe made such abject concessions—and 
in a state to be much more permanently depended upon, than the 
army which has been so sSeeiuslls ruined ae the inconveniently 
great soul of the present Governor of Madras. 
ir Georg > Barlow’s agent, though fa ar to his employment 
of calumniati ng those who were in any degree opposed to his 
principal, seldom loses sight of sound dis cretion, and confines his 
invective to whole bodies of men, except where the dead are con- 
cerned. Against Colonel Capper, General Macdowall, and Me 
Roebuck, 
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Roebuck, who are now no longer alive to answer for themselves, 
he is intrepidly severe: in all these instances he gives a full loose 
to his sense of duty, and inflicts upon them the severest chastise- 
ment. In his attack upon the civilians, he is particularly care- 
ful to keep to generals; and so rigidly does he adhere to this 
principle, that he does not support his Nm, that the civil 
service was disaffected as well as the military, by one single 
name, one single fact, or by any other means whatever, than his 
own affirmation of the fact. The truth i is (as might be supposed 
to be the case from such sort of evidence) d: tametrically opposite. 
Nothing could be more exemplary, during the whole of the re- 
bellion, than the conduct of the civil servants; and, though the 
courts of justice were interfered with,—thoug x1 the most re- 
spectable servants of the Company were punishe d for the verdicts 
they had given as jurymen,—though many were dismissed for the 
slightest opposition to the pleasure of government, even in the 
discharge of official duties, where remonstrance was absolutely 
necessary,—though the greatest provocation was given, and the 
greatest opportunity afforded, to the civil servants for revolt,— 
there is not a single instance in which the shadow of disaffection 
has been proved against any civil servant. ‘This we say, from 
an accurate examination of all the papers which have been pub- 
lished on the subject; and we do not hesitate to affirm, that 
there never was a more uijust, unfounded and profligate charge 
made against any body of men; nor have we oiten write oaks a 
more complete scene of folly and violence, than the conduct of 
the Madras Government to its civil servants, exhibited during the 
whole goriet of the mutiny. 

Upon the whole, it appears to us, that the Indian army was 
ultimately driven into revolt by the indiscrerion and violence of 
the Madras Government; and that every evil which has happened 
might, with the greatest possible faci ity, have been avoided 

We have no sort of doubt that the Governor always meant well; 
but, we are equally certain, that he almost alwa ys acted ill; and 
where i ir 1Cap: city rises to a certain hei ght, for all] j ractical purposes 
the motive is of ve ry little consequence Chat the late G nerat 
Macdowall was a weak man, is unquestionable. He was also irri- 
tated (and not without reason), because he was deprived of a seat 
in council, which the commanders before him had commonly er- 
joyerl. A little attention, however, on the part of the Govern 
ment—the compliment of consulting him upon subjects con 
nected with his profession—any of those little arcs which 
taught, not by a consummate political skill, but dictated by con 
mon good nature, and by the habit of mingling with the work 
Ww ould have produced the effects of canetlabien n, and employ 
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irito a better temper of mind. Instead of this, it appears to have 
been almost the object, and if nor the object, certainiy the prac. 
tice, of the Madras Government to neglect and insult this offi. 
cer. Changes of the greatest importance were made without his 
advice, and even without any communication with him ; and it 
was too visible to those whom he was to command, that he him- 
self possessed no sort of credit with his superiors. As to the tour 
which Geueral Macdowall is supposed to have made for the pur. 
pose of spreading disaffection among the troops, and the part 
which he is represented by the agents to have taken in the quar- 
rels of the civilians with the Government, we utterly discredit 
these imputations. They are unsupported by any kind of evi- 
dence 5 and we believe them to be mere inventions, circulated b 

the friends of the Madras Government. General Macdowall ape 
pears to us to have been a weak, pompous man; extremely out 
of humour; offended with the slights he had experienced ; and 
whom anz man of common address might have managed with the 
greatest ease : But we do not see, in any part of his conduct, the 
shadow of disloyalty and disaffection ; and we are persuaded that 
the assertion would never have been made, if he himself had been 
alive to prove its injustice. 

Besides the contemptuot 18 treatment of General Macdowall, 
we have great doubts whether the Madras Government ought 
not to have suffered Colonel Munro to be put upon his trial; 
and, to punish the officers who solicited that trial for the pur- 
gation of their own characters, appears to us (whatever the in- 
tention was) to have been an act of mere tyranny. We think, 
too, that General Macdowall was very hastily and unadvisedly 
removed from his situation; and upon the unjust treatment 
of Colonel Capper and Major Boles, there can scarcely be two 
opinions. In the progress of the mutiny, instead of discovering 
im the Madras Government any appearances of temper and wis- 
dom, they appear to us to have been quite as much irritated and 
heated as the army, and to have been betrayed into excesses neafe 
ly as criminal, and infinitely more contemptible and puerile. The 
head of a great kingdom bickering with his officers about invita 
tions to dinner—the Commander in chief of the forces négociat- 
ing that the dinner should be loyally eaten—the obstinate absur- 
dity of the test—the total want of selection in the objects of pu- 
nishment—and the wickedness, or the insanity, of teaching the 
Sepoy to rise against his European officer—the contempt of the 
decision of juries in civil cases—and the punishment of the juries 
the Aves; ich a system: of conduct as this would infallibly 
doom any in jividua 1 to punishment, if it did not, fortunately for 

display preci sely that contenipt’of men’s feeli NBS, and that pas 
ng multitudes, which is so congenial to our present 
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Government at home, and which passes »ow so currently for wise 
dom. and courage. By these means, the liberties of great nae 
tions are frequently destroyed—and destroyed with impunity to 
the perpetrators of the crime. In distant colonies, however, go- 
vernors who attempt the same system of tyranny, are in no little 
danger from the indignation of their subjects; for though men 
will often yield up their happiness to kings who have been al- 
ways kings, they are not inclined to show the same deference to 
men who have been merchants’ clerks yesterday, and are kings 
to-day. From a danger of this kind, the Governor of Madras 
appears to us to have very narrowly escaped. We sincerely hope 
that he is grateful for his good luck; and that he will now cael 
from his gorgeous dreams of mercantile monarchy, to good nae 
ture, moderation and common sense. 


Arr. VIII. 22éflexions Philosophiques et Politiques sw la Toler 
ance Religieuse, sur la libre Exercice de tous ies Cultes, et sur 
Pinquisition, les Moines, les divers Celibats, §¢. ; consudérésy 
dans ? Ordre Social, sous le Rapport des Moyens par lesquels se 
manifestent les Opinions Religieuses, et sous celut du Progres des 
Lumeres en Eurvpe, et de leur Etat en France au Comme.cement 
du 19me Siecle. Par J.P. De N*** svo. pp. 524. Potisy 
1809. 


HOUGH there is no way to popularity so ready as adulation— 
nothing so easy as laudantem Athenienses, Athenis laudaré 
~—it will be generally admitted, that we have in most cases absiain- 
ed very scrupulously from courting the favour of our readers, by 
flattering their national vanity. It is a practice, indeed, which is 
as humiliating to the writer, as it is pernicious to those he address- 
es; and is only convenient for maintaining those delusions by which 
a people are ultimately degraded and enslaved. When an occa- 
sion, however, does fairly offer for expressing our delight at the 
real superiority which our country has attained, we hope we shall 
never be found to injure the ennobling sentiment, by a cold or a 
feeble assent. Among such legitimate topics of exultation, we 
are willing, on the whole, to reckon our-general conduct, as ta 
that most important and trying question of religious toleration, 
which forms the subject of the work now before us. 

The unknown author of this work informs us, among othe 
interesting particulars, that, in France, notwithstanding the range 
which freedom of opinion has of late. been permitted to take, 
and which is still indulged as to religion, the ideas of toleration 
ae far below that point of perfection to which they have attained 
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in this cowitry. Though a diversity of religious persuasions, 
and of religious services, has been permitted by law, there is, it 
seems, a large portion of the nation, whose breasts the thought 
of that diversity fills with the prospect of the greatest evils, 
They cannot believe that people can differ in religion, and yet live 
together like good neighbours and peaceable citizens. If the peo- 
ple are divided into different sects of religion, they must, it is 
imagined, be divided into an equal number of hostile parties, 
contending with one — by injurious words and angry pas- 
sions, and requiring the perpetual and painful exertions of the se- 
cular power to aan nt ain m from con tending by force of arms. 
Accordingly it appears, that the French press has recently, and 
irom the most respectable quarters, teemed with publications, 
urging reaso NS» ind presenting projects for an union of the dif- 
i species of pegs n in France,—for the adoption of a com- 
n oo es nd the establishment of an uniform worship. And 
is the alence of these ideas, that the author of the 
nce, whom it marks for an enlightened man, 
d his efforts necessary to expose the futility at once of such 

, and of the plans to which they had given birth. 
Those anticipations of mischief from the practice of toleration, 
are but the natural indications of a spirit which has always ex- 
a mighty influence in human affairs, though it has not itself 
attracted the observation which it merits. Every part of the his- 
tory of human improvement, from the state of the savage to that 
which we congratulate ourselves upon having attained, affords 
proofs of its existence. Scarcely has reason ever pointed out the 
means of procuring a new train of benefits to mankind, than a 
great propornc n oO: those whom the pro} osal most nearly cone 
cerned have come forward with an army of fears, proclaim. 
ng, that evil, not good, would be the unavoidable result. Speak 
liberty in any of its shapes,—liberty of conscience, liberty of 
8S 5 k ( nding the benefits of education to 
and you will be assailed with cries 
’ ns of danger, as if society itself 
h utter dissolution, Every step which the hap- 
| has gained, it has gained through a conflict with 

cer auguries, and by a vil tory over their authors. 

nen, indeed, whole view of futurity is fo dim, that all ob- 
it are to them indiltingt, the multiplication | of fears is 
eans unnatural. ‘Thofe who'tread in the dark, tread, of 
with timidity. But this can never be a reafon why thofe 
themfelves fhould obje€t to ufe their eyes, when a lamp 
ip before them 5—can never be a reafon why, as if furround- 
the fire-damp, they fhould cry out againft the lamp’s being 
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It is urged, in the defence of thofe fears,—which have fponfors 
as well as parents, fome engaged by the contagion of example, 
fome by the energies of intereit—that an excefs on this fide is 
better than an excefs on the other. But we need only fay, in an- 
fwer, let us by all means endeavour to avoid evil on every fide. 
[he obfervation, however, if we may {peak of it more particular- 
ly, is one of thofe ufelefs, or rather pernicious common-places, 
which weak men employ becaufe they know not what thev fay; 
and of which interefted men avail themfelves, from a with to 
deceive. The true meaning of the fentiment is, that to have a 
Jeaning to the fide of improvement is dangerous; to have a lean- 
ing againft improvement is not dangerous; and, therefore, it is 
prudent, in general, to resist unprovement. This, indeed, will not 
bear to be exprefied in plain terms; but it is obvi eee the practi- 
cal conclufion to which the obfervation mutt inevitably conduct 
us. 

Even if it were to be granted, that there was fome dznger 
in an exceflive love of improvement, it would be extremely un-— 
wife to be continually inculcating ont magnifyitg this danger, un« 
jefs it was apparent that there exifted among men this exceflive 
love of improvement. ‘The contrary, however, is amoung the moft 
notorious and molt lamentable facts in the hiftory of our {pecies 5 
and a very little reflection will fhow, that the re al danger lies all 
the other way. All improvement is change; but there is in hu- 
man nature a rooted hatred of change,—a hatred founded on fome 
of it ts ftrongeft propenfities. All change gives difturbance to ease, 


; 


and diiturbance to se//-/ove. It requires new exertions, often of 
oo and always of mind; and it always implies 7 humiliatin 

4 d J t > 
confetlion of having been aneenarey in the wrong. Confult, then, 


experience ; explore every flage of fociety, from the ploug hman, 


or the handicraft, to the judge and the legiflator ;—~in every clafs 
you will find the principle of refiitance to change, powertully at 
work ;— the ploughman oppofing change in hufbandry, the artifan 
in the arts, the judge in judicature, and the legiflator in legifiatien. 
plowly, and with incredible difhiculty—by dearly bought victories 
t this univerfal refiftance, improvement makes its way. Yet it 
is recommended as our wifeft policy, to ftrengthen rather than en- 
ceble the {pirit of refiitance ;—as it it was the nature of improve- 
pat to mi ke its way too faft; as if it was on this fide that the 
bitruction to human profperity lay. : 
mankind are prone to error ; and, | purfuing improvement, 


} 


ue what is directly the reverfe. To this it kaksnt abetiones 
r, that we mutt feparate the good eee the evil, andex- 
lves to the utmoit ‘to render the line of diftinétion fo 

ley as fcarcely to be capable of miftake. The friend 
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of mankind, according to his idea of the danger, will urge, on 
every occ: sea and with every degree of earneitnefs, his warnings 
againft miftake ; but he mutt be their enemy, with whatever title 
he may adorn himfelf, who, confounding good and evil in a vague 
fori of words, advifes his fellow-creatures to reje€t both toge- 
ther. Wherever good and evil are connected together, and in hu- 
man affairs they are every where connected, it is the part of wif. 
dom to find means for repreflis ng the one, and exalting the other, 
Taking the tendency to error in the purfuit of improvement even 
2s it aQualiy ftands, and as it has always ftood, we fhould fay, 
Jet us have the purfuit and the error together a thoufand times, 
rather than be deprived of both. By the ' workings of both toge- 
ther, human nature /as a{cended to the pitch of improvement at 
which we behold it ;—d®prived of both, the condition of the gro- 
velling favage muft have been its unalterable doom. 

In the work which has suggested these reflexions, the parti- 
cular which in this country is likely to excite the strongest in- 
terest, is the evidence which it affords respecting the state of re- 
ligious feeling and of religious opinion in France. ‘That the doc- 
trines of the Reformation made a great progress in that country af 
the time of their first propagation, is sufliciently known ; but it 
is only since the disclosures made by the Revolution, that it has 
been seen how very deeply their roots had struck, and how much 
of them remained in the ground, notwithstanding the persever- 
ing measures adopted wholly to tear them up. From the flames 
kindled in France, by the revocation of the edict of Nantz, a 
short century only elapsed, till the flames of the revolution began 
to break out. It was stated some years ago, in one of the most 
= tructive books which the French press has lately yielded us, 

he Essny of Villers on the Reformation of Luther, that among the 
causes of the Revolution, was to be ranked, aud that in a high 
place, the revocation of the edict of Nantz. We have important 
facts now before us, in suflicient abuudance, to prove the justice 
of the assertion; and, most assuredly, it presents a view of the 
French revolution, the cousideration of which is pregnant with 
imstruction. 

It is not in general, in this country, known or believed, in what 
an exasperated s tate the Catholic clergy of France remained to- 
wards their Huguenot brethren, up to the very latest periods, 
and how much mischief resulted from their intolerance. 

The Assembly of. the Bishops in 1765 presented a remone 
strance to Lou:s Xv, in which they said, ‘ “i ‘st en vain que 
* Pexercice public d de toute autre re ligion que | ioe ne est de- 


endue dans vos états. Au mepris des lois, le Protestans font 
, ' 


le touics parts deg attroupemens;’-—-that is to say, they met 
clans 
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clandestinely in the fields, (for, to build or use a house as a place 
of worship was impossible), to perform the acts of their religion; 
and this is the abomination, for the a of which the bi- 
shops cal) for the exertious of the King. ‘They proceed—* Dans 
€ Jes diocéses de Valence, Viviette, Die, Grenoble, Castres, Ca» 
‘ hors, Nimes, Rodez, Montauban, Montpellier, Lugon, Agew, 
‘ Beziers, &c. ils tiennent des assemblécs.? What were the 
measures the execution of which the bishops in consequence de- 
manded? Belief is almost staggered at the answer, £ Si la Joi,? 
they cry, * gu: a revogué Vedit'de Nantes, si votre declaration 
6 de 1724 aveient éie cxactement observee *6, nous osons le dire, 
€ il n’y aurait plus de Caivinistes en France. ’ Because the atro- 
cious persecutions which disgraced the conclusion of the reign of 
Louis XIV. had abated,— because the wounds which they had in- 
flicted on their country began to be healed,—-the indignation of 
the bishops was excited. 'N thing would satisfy them, but the 
renewal of the same detestable proceedings ; they could predict 
nothing but misery to France, uwess the flames of persecution 
were, to their saiisfaction, again lighted up. * Nous n’insiste~ 
{rons pas, Sire,’ they continue, * sur les suites funestes qui re~ 
* sulteraient necessairement en France d’une tolerance qui de- 
viendrait crueclle par ses € eset. .. Nous, qui sommes les chefs 
de la tribu sainte, les guides, les 494 de votre peuple Ca- 
tholique » pouvons nous garder le sile:¢ ?....Ce n’est pas seule-_ 
ment 4 !a religion et a Peglis e que vous devez, Sire, votre pro~ 
tection; vous In devez 2 vousméme. Si vous n employez votre 
autorité pour arrérer les entreprises de Pheresie, les progres de: 
Pimpieté, il ne sera plus tems d’y remedier. Que n’avons nous 
pas 4 craindre de nos ennemis? Dcja& ils nous menacent. «++. 
Rendez, Sire, rendez aux lois toute leur vigueur; et 4 Ja religion 
son eclat,-~-que Je renouvellement de votre d leclara ation de 1724 
soit le fruit de nos trés-humbles remontrances.’ 
Among the great interests of humanity, there is such a cone 
nexion, that those who are the enemies of one, are almost al. 
ways the S remies of the rest. Accordingly, in this same remon- 
strance, the bi a of France shew an hostility equally bitter and 
unrelenting against the liberty of the press and the liberty of cone 
science. * Ce Aézu, ’ they tell’ the King, ‘ dont nous nous plaigé 
nons ne cessera de ravager ses Gtats, que lorsque da librairie 
sera assujete A des reglemens fidélement executés.  Ainsj 
penserent et agirent vos illustres predecesseurs, lorsque le Lu- 
theranisme, apres avoir desolé l’Allemagne, cherchait a s’intro- 
* duire en France. La pieté de ces grands rois et des magistrats 
* depositaires de leur autorité, prit de s mesures vigoureuses pour 


* repousser les livres pe rhigieux > ces meenreg sont dans les edits 
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€ de 1542, 1547, 1551. Nous vous supplions, Sire, de vous 
© faire representer ces edits et reglemens. Votre M:jesté y verra 
© des exemples de sagesse et de severité dignes d'etre imités ; elle 

« y verra les auteurs, les libraires, et ceux qui achetent les livres, 
* condamnés a des peines sévéres.’ The time, however, wea 
now come, when the public mind would not hear a plain and 
undisguised declaration of the love of ignorance, without an ex. 
pression of indignation and contempt. The bishops accord. 
ingly act the hypocrites; and to the words which we have just 
cited, are not ashamed to add the words which follow; Nous 
«sommes bien eloignés, Sire, de vouloir donner des entraves au 
€ genie, et arréter les progrés des connaissances humaines, mais 
nous devons representer 4 votre Majesté la contagion dont vos 
€ états sont menacés.” Enemies to the progress of human know- 
ledge—No; not any more, to be eure tha» he who should pro- 
hibit the importation of gi lin, and the cul ivation of the ground, 
would be an enemy to the progress of population. It is curious, 
however, and instructive, to contemplate the similoriy of the 
artifices to which similarity of passions, though on «ifferent oc- 
casions, gives birth. Lf we examine the history of the press in 
England for the last hundred years, we shall, pri bably, not find 
oue of all the acts of oppression to which, on various occasions, 
it has been exposed, which those who called for the undue pu- 
nishment, and those who were the chief instruments in laying it 
on, did not preface by declarations exactly in unison with those 
of the bishops of France. 

Another assembly of the bishops who met in 1770, and ree 
newed their remonstrances on the same subject, say, * La reli- 
* gion, Sire, ne craint pas les lumieres, elle ne craint que les 
* égaremens de l’esprit, et non ses efforts: elle ne s’oppose pas 
‘aux progrés des sciences mapaine x What then were those 
égaremens, of which it was so mi afraid? The reader will 
probably smile, when he learns eg it is neither more nor less 
than English liberty ; that very liberty, by express name and de- 


1] 


signation, from which we fondly imagine it we have derived 


s0 many advantages. ‘ C’est celle fatale liberté qui a introduit, 


© chez les insulaires, nos votsins, cette multitude de partis et d’opi- 
€nions,’ ‘This liberty it was, of every portion of which they de- 
manded the extinction. Yet, these men ne s’opposoient pas aug 
prog ves des connoissances humaines ! 

On a subject like this, hed clergy were not likely to desist pre- 
maturely. An address, containing the same complaints and en- 
treaties, was presented on the accession of Louis th e XVI.; and 
another in the year 1780. In this, too, they cry, ‘ Loin de nou; 

Sire, la pensée d’eteindre la flamme du genie, ov de vouloir don» 
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‘ner des chaines 4 ia noble émulation des savans.’ Yet, they 
pray, * Que Vv. M. sauve donc la religion, les mocurs, l’autorité, 
‘en se hatant d’adresser a toutes les cours souveraines une loi 
‘ bienfaisante, propre a contenir enfin le plus noble de tous les 
‘ arts, Part Pecrire, dans les bornes d’une genereuse, mais sage 
‘ jiberté.’ What, ia their estimation, was sage /berté, they make 
abundantly appear. It was a liberty by which, in particular, all 
English books, worth the obtaining, were to be shut out of the 
kingdom. ‘ En vain,’ say they, ‘ il n’existerait dans le royaume 
‘aucune source publique de corruption, si les sujets de Vv. M. a 
‘ yaient la liberte indefinie de se procurer les productions étran- 
‘ géres, et notamment celles que repandent de toutes parts, des 
‘ presses d’une nation entreprenante, dont les ecrits ont été mille 
‘ fois plus funestes 4 nos meeurs que les armes ne le furent jamais 
‘A nos possessions. Pour repousser, Sire, loin de vos etats, cette 
‘ monstrueuse espece de contrebande, il suflira de faire religieuse- 
‘ ment observer les reglemens anterieurs qui n’accordent qu’a un 
‘ petit nombre de lieux fixes et determines le privilege exclusif de 
‘ faire entrer les livres, venant de l’etranger; livres d’ailleurs, 
‘ soumis, avant leur délivrance, a la rigueur des visites préalables, 
‘ et a d’autres formalites dont la violation opére des amendes, sai- 
‘ sies et confiscations. ’ * 

From these expostulations of the clergy, two, among other im- 
portant facts, are strongly presented to our notice. ‘Lhe first is, 
that the number of protestants existing in France, particular- 
ly in the southern parts, was, previously to the revolution, by 
no means inconsiderable. ‘Lhe next is, that they continued ex- 
posed to such persecution as must have retained their minds in a 
state of perpetual estrangement from the government under which 
they were oppressed, and could not fail to give peculiar activity and 
energy to their efforts, as soon as a prospect of deliverance was 
held out to them. Of the extent of their influence, at the very come 
mencement of the revolution, a sufficient proof is afforded by the 
number of them who were chosen deputies to the different re- 
presentative assemblies ; and of whom several, such as Rabaut de 
St Etienne, and Boissy d’Anglas, attained the highest considera-~ 
tion. The former, distinguished as one of the most eminent, and 
enlightened, among the fine writers whom France at that time con- 
tained, 





* Those addresses of the clergy (historical documents so replete 
with instruction) have been happily preserved, by publication, in 
a book written with partiality to the primary classes in ci-devant 
France, and by which, in various modes, considerable light is thrown 
upon the history of the revolution—Memoires Historiques et Politiques 
du Regne de Louis XVI. par Soulavie. 
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tained, was himself a Protestant minister, and the son of a Pro. 
testant minister, who, for more than half a century, had been ve 
nerated in the south of France as an apostle, and who truly led 
the life of an apostle, hiding himself in corners by day from ar. 
restation and death, and preaching in the fields by night to vast 
audiences, who flocked from all quarters to hear him *. 

We have no leisure, however, to pursue any further the reflec. 
tions which the recent history of France suggests in such abun 
dance, as to the effects of that religious intoletance to which her 
old government adhered with so fatal an obstinacy; nor would it 
answer any good purpose to exhibit at large the contrast which the 
liberal policy of our own country has, in our own times, presented 
to this spirit of persecution. It is of infinitely more consequence 
that we should consider what yet remains to be done to consum- 
mate the happy system on which we have begun, and what is the 
real value of those objections which have been recently urged a 
gainst the extension of eur principles of toleration. 

It is an encouraging reflection, that far less now remains to be 
done, than remained in the days of Locke. The territory which 
knowledge and freedom have, since that time, gained from the em. 
pire of ignorance and tyranny, even in this country, has been not 
inconsiderable. In the days ‘of Locke, the class of persons who 
were earnest to retain the power of persecution were still enabled 
to contend for ‘ moderate and convenient penalties.’ And it is well 
known, that in three successive discourses, subsequent to his ori- 
ginal letter on toleration, that philosopher, to whom-the canse of 
British freedom, in thought, word and action, is so much indebt- 
ed, found himself under the necessity of contending against the 
public advocates of *‘ moderate end convenient penalties.’ Now, 
(thanks to his efforts and the freedom of subsequent discussion), 
the word penalty, as applied to religion, is a word, the articulation 
of which is more than could be endured. 

In contemplating the progrefs of fociety, it will be found, that 
there has always been a fet of men, and thefe not among the ‘leatt, 
but the moft powerful, who have endeavoured to the utmoft of 
their power, and by the ufe of every available means, to oppofe 

its 


* Of the life of this very extraordinary man, a short memoir is 
presented to us by our author, at the end of the present work. And 
it is not among the least interesting parts ef the book ; holding up 4 
scene of atrocities on the one ha-id, and of sufferimgs on the other; 


and affording us information respecting the interior of France, of 


which the travellers from this country, who saw only the briiliancy 
of tke court, and heard the philesophy of the capital; had a very ef 
TonNeous conception, 
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it. The whole of hiftory is but one unvarying teftimony to the 


jruth of this fut. So long as the yood, whatever it may be, for 


which fociety begins to ftruggie, can be refilted flitly, and fo long 
as flat refiftance will fuffice, flat refitiance, and that alone, is ufed. 
When the progrefs of fociety has goue on a little further, and the 
view of any good has become fo clear, and the defire for it fo 
flrong, that flat refiftance would be dangerous, friendthip is then 
profeiled for the object itfelf in the abiiract ; but exception ts tak- 
en in vague and ambiyueus terms to fomething «bout it; and, un~ 
der cover of that exception, as much of the advantage is refilled 
as poflible. 

As there is nothing on which the happiness of society more es- 
sentially depends, thay the freedom of opinion and the freedom of 
discourse, so it is, in those two instances, that this characteristic of 
resistance has received its most remarkuble illustration. We have 
just seen with what unblushing effrontery the clergy of France, 
even in 1780, could oppose toleration with undisguised and indis- 
eriminating hostility. ‘The freedom of the press, however, had 
by that time become so popular, that, in this case, a little mae 
nagement was required. Une sage liberté—this was a Jiberty to 
which they declared themseives perfect friends ; but there was 
another liberté, non sage mal to this they were enemies; and it 
was only necessary to have, as they had, the power of cailing any 
liberté, sage, or non sage, at their own will and pleasure, to keep 
kiberté as effectually in non-existence as if they had dared, from 
the beginning, to pronounce it a mischief. 

It is curious to observe the diff. rence, in these two cases, be- 
tween the progress of improvement in Engla nd, and the pro- 
gress of improvement in France. We see that, in France, it 
was in regard to the press that ideas of liberty were the farthest 
advanced. With regard to. toleration, much less progress had 
been made. In regard to toleration, on the other hand, the ad- 
vancement of knowledge has carried pretty near to ideal perfec- 
tion the sentiments of the people of England; while, im regard 
to the liberty of the press, our countrymen remain contented 
with a law, behind which the sage Liberté of the French bishops 
will not, either in the letter or spirit, be found to stand. If the 
law is not executed, it is not the faul: of the law, or of the law’s 
guardians, it is the spirit of the age; which, if the law were 
fairly and consistently executed, would not endure the law to 
exist. 

That very remarkable and established order of things, accord-} 
ing to which the spirit of resistance is obliged to disguise its ef- 
forts, as the spirit of improvement advances, is very clearly ile 
lustrated by the history of toleration in England. Not under the 
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reign of Popery alone, as is often very unjustly supposed, but 
very many years under the reign of Protestantism ;—so long, in 
fact, as the laws against nonconformity could be executed, all” 
claim to liberty of conscience was openly punished as a crime, 
When Locke, however, wrote, the time was come when the odi- 
ous name of persecution could not be borne. His antagonists 
clothed themselves with the name of friends to the liberty of con- 
science; but still ‘ moderate and convenient penalties,’ just suf- 
ficient (that was their plea) to overcome any absurd and capricious 
dislike to the religion of the magistrate, were useful and neces- 
sary. When, ona recent occasion, that of the proposal to re- 
move the disabilities of the Roman Catholics, the temper of the 
times was again tried, the spirit of opposition, in this line, to 
the progress of society, was happily seen to be driven to its very 
Jast stronghold. Friendship to toleration, no man durst disavow, 
Of friendship to toleration, it was absolutely necessary for e- 
very man to make an ostentatious display; and such display, ac- 
cordingly, was made by every man whom it concerned to make 
it. Of penalties, as against religion, every man professed his ab- 
horrence. ‘To what expedient, then, did ingenuity betake itself? 
—To a well- known, and, in that line of service, a very service. 
able one ;—to a distinction. Penalties were penalties ; but disa- 
bilities were only the negation of rewards. Now negation of re- 
wards, on account of religion, was no injury to any body! 

How long intolerance will be able to maintain herself in this 
her last tower of defence, it is not very easy to conjecture. But 
reason seems at least to have arms quite suilicient to level it 
with the ground. If the proposition be, that negation of reward 
on account of rel igion is injury to nobod y, our first answer isy 
that nobody seeks Teward on account of re ligion. But if any bo- 
dy has earned reward on any other account, and if, on account. 
of his relig zion, he is refused that reward, the reward being what, ; 
in point of justice, he is otherwise entitled to, then, by such re- 
fusal, we take it to be very evident that he does suffer injustice. 

Rewards that are actually and obviously due for services rene 
dered, and not conferred out of mere munificence or generosity, 
may be fairly considered as the wages of all noble labour; and 
as truly and fully due for the service, as the wages of a common 
mechanic. Now, suppose one man to have faithfully earned 
wages from another—and, npn coming to the judge to enforce 
payment, the judge should teil him, ¢ Sir, you area Catholic; 
but the law, which abhors penalties upon religion, gives to Cas 
tholics no rewards, ieetieedl or would not, the injustice be visi 
ble? But, because there are other cases wink which commor 
observation is less familiar, and through which a careless eye 
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able to see k learly, it j lranm following, that il uch in- 
stances, injust ce equally» real may not be sustained. If, instead 
of earning rewards from an in ual » has earned them from 
the public, can it be injustice that they shoul > withheld by the 
individual, and not injustice that they should be withheld by th 

public ? 

_ OF all the rewards which the public has to bestow, that of be 

ing appointed to serve the public, in a its most Conspicuous 
stations of service, is, from 1 the consideration and influence which 
it bestows, the most fascinating, the most esteemed, and hence the 


most.valuable. If it be i injus tice in the public, as it would be in 
the individual, to withhold the highest rewards from the man who 
has deserved them; and if the opposers cf the Catholic emanci- 
pation cannot show that it is impossible for a Catholic to earn the 
highest rewards at the hands of the public, then are they fairly 
involved in the guilt and disgrace of supporting injustice by so- 
phistry. 

What is the merit by which a man can be most truly said to 
earn at the hands of the public the high reward of serving the 
public £ ?—The merit of possessing the qualities by which the pub- 
lic may best be served. Whoever the man be, who appears to 
possess such capacity, industry and probity, together with such 
extrancous advantages, as render him, in cpmpatison with: all 
other men, most likely to perform the service for which he 
is a candidate, with the greatest advantage to the public.— 
that is the man whe has earned such reward at the hands of 
the public. ‘To extraneous advantages, in addition to personal 
qualities, it is often absolutely necessary to attend ; and, in some 
cases, these advantages are paramount to all other cousiderations. 
In the case of the kin; gly office, for « xample, the evils of compe- 
tition are so great, that the benefit of a tide which excludes them, 
obviously surpasses that of any difference in point of personal 
qualities: 

There are two sorts of injustice: one, that of inflicting pu- 
nishments which are not deserved ; the other, that of refusing re- 
wards which are deserved. ‘The first kind of injustice, say the 
advocates for the Catholic disabilities, no men in the world are 
more shocked than we are at the idea of ene : the second 
tort we must insist upon the privilege of inflicting. Now, whe- 
ther the suffering to the individual, inn consequently the injustice, 
be greater in the orie case than in the other, depends ; alrogether up 
on the circumstances of the case. Compare the refusing of reward, 
in many ‘cases of reward, with the infliction of punishment, in 
many cases of punishment, and every one vet see, that, of the 
two instances, to be refused the reward would be the greatest in- 

VOL. XVI. NO. 32 Ee justice. 
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justice. ‘Lo make a selection, then, of the negation of rewards, 
15 only, out of a vast assortment, to make choice of a particular 
species of injusti¢e in preference to the rest, with which to ha- 
rass the Catholics. Allow the species to be as light in degtee as 
it may suit the purpose of any one to represent it— (in the scale of 
human feeling, which is the measure of injury, it is tar from light), 
-—-Mr Locke long ago has told us, that if injury be injury, though 
it come short of the discipline of fire arid fag; got, injury inflicted 
on the score of religion is as certainly persecution in one degree 
4s in another. 

But there are dangers, it seems, to be considered. If Catho- 
lics are admitted to places of power, Cuurch and State are ens 
dangered. In what we have seen already, of the artifices which 
serve that class of persons, by whom all improvement is opposed, 
something of the cry of danger has already appeared. We have 
fearned from the author before us, that the idea of a diversity of 
religions is at this moment, in Fr ante ,,associated with the idea of 
a multitude of dangers. In fact, the cry of danger has, in all 
ages, been the grand instrument which the enemies of society have 
opposed to its progress: Observe how loudly it was raised a 
gainst the Reformation. Popé Adrian, in his letter to-the Diet of 
Nuremberg, addressing the princes of the Empire, ¢ les avertis- 
* soit,’ as we are informed by Father Paul, ‘ que si les sectateurs de 
* Luther avoient bien ose refus ser d’obeir aux Joix ecclesiastiques, 
* ils mepriseroient encore plus aisément autorié seculiere ; et qu’s 
* aprés avoir usurpe ics biens de i’eglise, ils s’abstiendroient encore 
“ moins de ceux de latques 5 ou au ’aprés avoir ose mettre la main 
* sur les prétres et les ministres de Dieu, ils n’epargneroient pas le 
* maisons, les femmes, et les enfans des au:res.’ * Here was dane 
ger in sufficient magnitude and variety ; rebellion, robbery, rapes 
murder, all in their most appalling shapes and attitudes: and yet 
the result was that reformation, both of morals and of religious 
of which all Europe has since enjoyed the benefit. 

As the liberty of the press stands at the head of the list of all 
the cauers of it improvement, so it has Been the of ae gainst which 
the cry of danger has been particularly raised. Without saying 
any thing more of the persevering exertions of the French clet~ 
gy» let us listen for a moment to the loudness of the reclamae 
tion with which every short and imperfect step towards the free- 
dom of the press has, even in this semen been aitended. ‘The 
eloquence of Milton himself was but feebly heard against the ery 
of danger, from the want of a licenser. ‘To make, in cases aflect- 
wg the liberty of the press, the jury judges of the law, as well 

as 
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ws Of the fact; in other words, to make the jury capable, in any 
degree, of acting as a safe-guard against the arbitrary power of 
the judge, was next represented as carrying the ruin of society 
inits bosom. In pronouncing decision, in the celebrated case 
of the trial of the Dean of St Asaph, for a libel, Lord Mansfield 
sid—* Upon the reason of the thing, and the eternal principles 
‘ of justice, the jury ought not to assume the jurisdiction of the 
‘law. AsIsaid before, they do not know, and are not pre- 
* gamed to know, any thing of the matter;—they have no rule 
‘to go by, but their affections and wishes. The jury who usurp 
‘ the judicature of law, though they happen to be right, are them- 
* selves wrong, because they are right by chance only. The /- 
‘ centiousness of the press is Pandora’s box,—the source of every 
‘evil. Miserable is the condition of individuals dangerous is 
‘ the condition of the State, if there is no certain law; or, which 
‘is the same thing, no certain administration of law, td protect 
' individuals, or to guard the State.’ * 

This universality, as well as, in so many cases, futility of the 
ary of danger, deserves, on the present occasion, the more of our 
serious attention, that it is the ground in which the opposers of 
the salutary law of final reconcilement with our Catholic fellow 
subjects, have principally entrenched themselves. ‘The dangers 
which Lord Mansfield, we see, predicts, are no Jess than the un- 
certainty (which is equivalent to the nonentity) of law—the licen- 
tiousness of the press—misery to individuals, and confusion to the 
State. Yet the Legislature, undeterred by these predictions, 4 
few years afterwards, deliberately gave to juries that very power 
which is here deprecated with so loud a cry of danger. 

With regard, then, to the cry of danger from the emancipation 
of the Catholics, we may observe, in the first place, that it is 
proved by history that it is a cry uniformly set up when any great 
national improvement is in contemplation ; and that the danger¢ 
which it announces have, in almost every instance, turned out to 
be altogether chimerical. Let us see, however, what is the spe- 
cific danger that is apprehended in the present instance. It isy 
that the Catholics, being allowed to fil! places of power and trust, 
will introduce Catholicism, and Catholicism will introduce arbi- 
ttaty power. Now, to ask us to believe this, is really to ask us 
to believe that a part is equal to the whole. ‘The Catholics are a 
small part of the population. Admit them to the competition for 
places of power ;—it is an equally small portion of such places 
they naturally can fill. But the alarmists would persuade us that 
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* See Report of the TriaL—See, too, that recent and important 
Publication, The Speeches of Lord Erskine, Vol. I. p. 378. 
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there 
they would fill all places. ‘They maintain, that all our establish. ter 0 
ments would become Cat] olic 5—-that a very small part is the prett 
whole. ably 
‘To give credit to the doctrine of the alarmists, one must real. the 
ly believe of the Cath what they have long believed of them ed al 
selves—that they have “ e power of working miracles, and at all 
of making 2 vast superiority of population, of wealth and of is ent 
knowledge, submit to ¢ bsolute controul of a much smaller il,— 
population, infinitely i in wealth, knowledge and reputa. miter: 
tion. Nothing short of necromancy, however, could accomplish politi 
such a revolution ; i, ordingly, we find our zlarmists judg. tives 
ing of their Catholic | ren according to principles which hold, whic 
only, upon the supposition of a magical operation. In all such may 
cases, there is something capricious and unaccountable. The Su 
magician, when properly equipped, has wonderful powers ; but, rits ¢ 
take away his staff or his girdle, and his whole power is de. lusiv: 
stroyed. So, when kept in subjection, the Catholics, with the King 
whole of their natural powe are only like the’feeble old wo. are f 
men who are in compact wiih the Devil, though without any natio 
power to command him; but, let them once touch the rodiof that | 
office, and they start up the terrible genii by whom heaven and to th 
earth are confounded. * W 
- But even this is not the whole of the creed of the alarmists, royal 
Another article is, that when men are ill used, they will be quiet thors 
subjects and cordial ailies ; used, active and danger coun 
ous enemie: Vhen t} have little to lose, they will be cau- selve 
tious and tin nid; when hey have muc lose, they will be des- a sar 
perate, an gardless of consequences. bonc 
The creed goes yet farther. Without supposing that the Ca- and 
tholics would succeed in subverting the state, by their efforts to cleat 
introduce their faith, it may at least be supposed that they would ficie 
try to introduce it; and that mischief, more or less, would be tutic 
> consequence. Nowy the practical inference from this is, that vital 
if Fahere be any set of men, of whom, if power should be given ple— 
them, it can be supposed tha ~ would try to abuse it, incl 
not an atom of power should be given to them. A few fa- oath 
yourite institutions may be tried y this rule. An aristocracy, of a 
it is universally a 0 ae 1, has a disposition to draw all deav 
power ee its own hands; _ therefore, England is very unfor- of 
tunate in having a Hou f Lords. A King is understood, to di 
in like candies to have the strongest motives to aim at the at- min 
tainment of absolute power; therefore, England is very unwise I" 
in cofitinuing the office of aKing. ‘The clergy have always been such 
described as doing whatever was ce, to be done, to set + 9 
the. ecclesiastical power above the secular. : To give the bishops 
therefore, 
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therefore, a seat in the House of Lords—to place, in the mat- 
ter of wealth, so much influence in clerical hands — was a 
pretty strain of folly in the pecple of Enyland. It is toler- 
ably evident, then, that if this argument for the exclusion of 
the Catholics be good, there ought to be no power entrust- 
ed anywhere : there ought to be no such thing as government 
at all {—-for cine never can be a sct of men to whom power 
js entrusted, who will not have motives, occasionally, to use i 
il}—to make it subservient to their own interests, ir tead of the 
interests of the community. It is the very object, however, 
po! litical science, to find the means of countera ting those mo- 
tives; and, without with holding from any one the rewards to 
which he is fairly entitled, to devise such checks and r estraints as 
may prevent any hazard to the society. 

Such are the points ou which it appears to us that the true me- 
tits of the Catholic question really depend -—not, as has been de- 
lusively and unconstrtutionally represented, on the oath of the 
King. If it is demonstrated that the disabilities of the Catholics 
are fravght with injustice to the Catholics, gnd with injury to,the 
nation at large, it is inconsistent with the constitution to suppose 
that the King wills injustice to any part of his subjects, or injury 
to the whole. 

When injury and injustice appear to be involved in any act of 
royalty, the King’s advisers are necessarily cot isidered as the au- 
thors of it; and they, and the y only, must answer for it to the 
country. Any attempt to shift this responsibility from them- 
selves to a head, which the constitution ha: 3 wisely environed with 
asanctity which must not be questioned, is an attempt to break the 
bonds of the constitution—is tantamount to a call for rebellion 
and civil war. If the question of injury and injustice be once 
clearly decided,—and if the oath of the King be held out as a suf- 
ficient deferice of injury and injustice, the freedom of the consti- 
tution is no more. A king m: ay take an oath against any of the 
vital organs of liberty—against the freedom of the press, for exam- 
ple—or he may chuse to conceive it included (and it is just as much 
included as that of intolerance to the Catholics) in his coronation 
oath. But, would this be a legitimate or satisfactory vindication 
of any attempts to crush the liberty of the press, or of any en- 
deavours to kee p itin thraldom ? Would it protect t the advisers 
of such endeavours, from that punishment which all endeavours 
to deprive society of the inestimable benefits of a free press so e- 
minently deserve ° 

here are one o: two of the observations of Locke, which, n 
such occasions ag the present, oughe never to be forgotten. € 
‘ ig not the diversity of opinions,’ he says; ‘ for this cannot be 

’ ‘ avoided ; 
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avoided ; but the refusal of toleration to those that are of differs 
ent opinions, which might have been granted, that has produced 
all the bustles and wars that have been in the christian world 
upon account of religion. The heads and leaders of the church, 
moved by avarice and insatiable desire of dominion, making use 
of the immoderate ambition of magistrates, and the credulous 
superstition of the giddy multitude, have incensed and animate 
ed them against those that dissent from themselves. ’ * 

‘ That magistrates should thus suffer these incendiaries. and 
disturbers of the public peace, might justly be wondered at, if 
it did not appear that they have been invited by them into a 
participation of the spoil, and have therefore thought fit to 
make use of their coyetousness and pride, as means whereby 
to increase their own power. For who does not see that these 
good men are indeed more ministers of the government than 
ministers of the yospel; and that, by flattering the ambition, 
and favouring the domimion of princes and men in authority, 
they endeavour, with all their might, to promote that tyranny 
in the commonwealth, which otherwise they should not be able 
to establish inthe church? This is the unhappy agreement that 
we see between the church and the state.’ + 

We forbear making any commentary upon these memorable 
passages ; and shall observe only, that though it be true of all 
public functionaries, as well as of the clergy, that their interests 
are apt to be contrary to their duty, it is true of the clergy, ina 
manner, and to a degree, that has neyer yet been explained and 
attended to as it deserves. , 

Amid the obstacles, however, so many and so powerful, which 
the progress of human happiness has ever had to encounter— 
even in times as unfavourable as the present, when an insatiable 
despot domineers over so great a portion of the most enlightened 
and useful inhabitants of the globe, and doctrines so hostile 
to improvement are patronized among ourselves, the principles 
of improvement are: perceived insinuating themselves through- 
out the mass of error and prejudice, as the fibres of the roots of 
the oak insinuate themselves in the smallest fissures of the moun- 
tain rock, and gradually acquire the strength which one day en- 
ables them to tear it’ asunder. Amid the calamities which this 
scourge of Europe has lately inflicted on the people of Spain, it 
is some consolation to contemplate the destruction of one of the 
most terrible instruments of hostility to the interests of human 

nature, 
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nature, Which ever the enemies of human nature set up. If 
Bonaparte succeed in rendering himself master of Spain and Pore 
tugal, the Inquisition will cease to pollute the sa:l of Hurepe, 
It will never be forgotten, in the annals of human happiness and 
misery, that such an act was left for such a man.to perform, 
The Romans, says Montesqnica, deserved well of human nature, 
for making it an article in their treaty with the Carthaginians, 
that they should abstain from sacrificing their children to their 
gods. A British ministry, distinguished for many things, but for 

nothing so much as an extraordinary horror for the abominations 
of the Catholic religion 5 a ministry, who had treaties to form 
with the Spaniards and Portuguez: re, in circumstances which place 





ed these nations in far groater dependence upon them than the 
Carthaginians, at the time of their memcrable treaty, were with 
regard to the Romans; that ministry did not think it worth while 
to make any attempt to abolish the human sacrifices of their al- 
lies, or to employ a word, when a word wouid have sufficed, for 
putting down the Inquisition { 

If, however, while the Inquisition is destroyed in Europe | by 
the power of despotism, we could entertain the hope—and it is 
not too much to entertain such a hope—that the power of liberty 
is about to destroy it in America; we might even, amid the 
gloom which surrounds us, congratulate our fellow-creatures 
on one of the most remarkable epochs in the history of the pro- 
gress of human society—the final erazure of the Inquisition frony 
the face of the earth. We know very well, that public opinion, 
even in those dark regions, has recently done much to restrain 
the excesses of this terrible tribunals and that, in many places, it 
had in a great measure lost its character of protecting the pure 
faith by * reasonab!e penalties ? and inflictions, and been converted 
into a court of police, or civil judicature. Still, however, the prine 
ciple of its constitution was fraught with incredible danger ; and, 
in times that have already seen so manv suceessful usurp tions, and 
the resurrection of so many despotisms that appe: ared to be worn 
out and extinyvu she am it is not alte get] er unreasonabie to tremble 
at the ex'stence ef an institution which has been the instrument 
of so many horrors, and seems but iil calculated for any other ser- 
vice but that of oppression, 

With this consolstory prospect, then, we close these observa. 
tions; and shall anly add, that, without freedom of conscience, 
there can be no free government. A system of intolerance af- 
fords such temptations and such facilities to despotism, that the 
two are never found long asunder. If the aaemcoing pe ople of 
South America, theretore, desire at last to taste the blessn gs ot 
a good goyernment, they must fulfil the conditions wiich aer es- 
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sential to its attainment :—They must not only proclaim their in. 
dependence, | ut they must establish periect ‘toleration, and 

their sanctioui.t the exertions 
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WH E have, pon a former occasion, Jaid before our readers the 
princ cipal details connected with this Institution, and de- 
duced its history from its first formation to the third general 
meeting, he! di in March 1809. We now resume, with much de- 
light, the consideration of a subject equally interesting to philo- 
sophers, and slatabie to philanthropists ; for indeed we shall in 
vain expect to find any topic more attractive to the lovers of 
science, than the exploration of the most unknown quarter of 
the globe ; or more captivating to the friends of humanity, than 
the Geri m of comfort and civility among a vast portion of the 
species, whose Bopp ness has hitherto been the very Sport and 
spoil of the vices of thei i 
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neighbours. At the present 
moment, we are in luce d to revive this di cussion, not so much for 
the sake of communicating any new infox mation respecting Africa, 





s in order to keep the subje ct constantly in the eyes of our readers, 
and to disseminate, as far as in us , whatever has recently oc- 
curred to interest the friends of the abolition. It is quite impos- 
sible that the pages of this Journal can be more worthily empioy- 
ed, than in recording even the most slender contributions to that 
great, an 1, we trust, victorious cause. 

The Report now before us is, like the former ones, distin- 
guished for its moderation, good sense, and plain, practical views. 
W e do not th ink tf Nec 5a y { Y> that Yt Cl plays a the rough 
knowledge of the subject in all its details or relations; because 
the i nstitution themselves will hardly. deny its 


enemies of the Ins 
YT 
i 


leaders this praise. Dut we note the tone of sound and tempe- 


rate disc ussion w rhic ch pervac les this piece, in order to warn our 


readers of a truth industriously kept out of sight by the interest 
ed sma ot the abolition—that there is some difference 
between philanthropy and fanaticism—that a man may occupy 
himeelf most seriously with plans for promoting the happiness of 
his fellow-creatures, without losing his reason—and that they are 
ot always leficient in what is vulgarly termed worldly 


¥isSdOM, WO are onlig eiied ana virtuor ‘nough to despise the 
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viler objects to which it is so often perverted; aud to alm, ip a 
practical miainfer, at nobler and happier thingy ag he present 
I ’ P] 


state of the opposite ne the slave-h« sIdet » and 


Slaves 
1 ) ,? - e Ee 1 . e ** 
dealers—atfords an apposite illustration of the converse of this 
proposition ; and shows, aa nien do not‘ulways wax in wisdom 

I 
. i . ° +} 


the grovelli ings of y ulp ir, ordi- 


ng us sometimes as close t¢ the 
os 


mantic flights of ger 


that the 
d chiefly, 
*xpec ted to 
13 pro- 
trailic is 
d by those powers which have declared it to be illegal, 


and adopted by other powers which still share in its guilt. The 
Fourth Report begins with an ample recognition of this obvious 


principle ; and then states the obstacles which, unhappily, stiil are 


found to stand - the way of a thorough extirpation of the trade. 


It is material that these should be known; and as the statement 
of them involves a detail of some important facts, we shall pre- 


sent it in the most concise form. We cannot find a better than 
the words of the Report itself. 

The Directors were sanguine in hoping, that, ere this time, some- 
thing effectual would have been done, to limit the range of this de- 
structive traftic, which has hitherto impeded the success of every at- 
tempt to do good to Africa. But this expectation has not ad re- 
alized. No foreign states have hitherto ae the example set 
them by the Legislatures of Great Britain and of the U nite d States 
of America; while the flags of Spain and Sw den (which, till 
within the last two years, had scarcely ever visited ‘hie African coast) 
have of late been extensiv: ely e employed i in covering and protecting a 
trade in slaves, in which, it is believed, that the subjects of these 
countries have little or no direct interest. 

‘ Nor is this all. It has been discovered, that, in defiance of all 
the penalties imposed by act of Parliament, vessels under foreign 
flags have been fitted out in the ports of Liverpool and London, for 
the purpose of carrying slaves from thé coast of Africa to the Span. 
ish and Portugueze settlements in America ; and that several adven- 
tures of ms cre m have actually been completed. 

‘ The ps , however, who are by far the most « leeply engaged 
in this nefarious tr: iffic, appear to be citizens of the United States of 
America. ‘These shelter themselves from the penal consequences of 
their criminal conduct, by mean of a nominal sale both of ship and 


; ; , ; : 
cargo at some Spanish or Swedish port—(the Havannah, for exam- 
- . 


ple, or the island of St Bartholomew). They are 
pacity ' e the fic fF +} e stute ! 
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vied on thelr slave-trading speculations, during the last year, to an 
enormous extent. 

‘ The different communications received by the Directors from 
the coast of Africa, concur in stating, that, in the month of October 
last, the coast was crowded with vessels, known to be American, 
trading for slaves under Spanish and Swedish flags. The slaves 
thus procured, it is understood, were afterwards to be carried for 
sale, either to South America, or to the Spanish West Indies. Some 
cargoes (there is reason to believe) have been landed at St Bartho- 
lomew’s, and smuggled thence into English islands.’ p. 1—3. 

The Report afterwards alludes, thongh very generally, to a 
most shameful violation of the Abolition acts, which was lately 
detected in the port of London, by the exertions of the Institu- 
tion. A large vessel (the Commercio de Tito) was suspected to - 
be fitting out for the slave trade ; and strict inquiries being insti- 
tuted, those suspicions were amply confirmed. The cargo, both 
that part which was easily found, and that which was studiously 
and ingeniously concealed, afforded evidence, which the papers 
oh board, and a variety of collateral circumstances, confirmed ; 
and the parties concerned did not venture to defend themselves, 
when the vessel and cargo were proceeded against in the Court 
of Exchequer, but suffered judgment to go by default, last Hilary 
Term. ‘The record of condemnation, which was lately printed 
by order of the House of Commons, exhibits a melancholy pic- 
ture of depravity. The vessel appears to have been fitted out 
with all ae nfernal apparatus of chains, padlocks, manacles, 
foot-irons, bad -provisiens, and miserable accommodation for a- 
bout eight jindred Africans. British capital was risked in such 
an adventure——british merchants—the very men who pretended 
to rejoice when the last negotiations with France were broken off, 
because the ‘y could not endure any amicable connexion with a ty- 
rant like Bonaparte—the very men who affected such horror at 
his cruel proceedings in Spain, and risked even a little of their 
tenderly-cherished stock in subscriptions for the suffering Spa- 
niards—those men (let us however hope but a few of them) were 
‘found busily engaged in a mercantile adventure, the immediate 
object of which was to lay waste whole territories of a peaceful, 
happy, unofiending—nay, almost unknown country, and carry 
off in irons, and under scourges, the flower of its people into the 
utmost horrors of a servitude, compared with which, every thing 
that the most wretched conscript of Bonaparte can endure is 
proud dominion, and the lot of all other slaves luxury and ease. 
‘That this iniquitous project was detected, we have to thank the 
African Institution ; and the extracts from its minutes, published 
in this Report, shows us through whose exertions they gained so 
material a suceess, The general meeting unanimously voted their 


thanks 
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thanks to Mr Macaulay, (the acting secretary, and well known to 
every friend of the abolition), for the zeal and judgment which he 
displayed in prosecuting the inquiries which led to the condemna- 
tion of the ship; and as, with a rare disinterestedness, that gen- 
tleman had declined receiving the very considerable sum of mo- 
ney to which by law he was entitled, out of the proceeds of the 
sale, the Meeting voted him a piece of piate, as a small testimo- 
ny of the sense which they entertained of his conduct ;—bur, 
from motives of still more refined, and, perhaps, extreme de 
licacy, it appears that he has declined this a'so. We feel it the 
more incumbent upon us to tender him a tribute, which he can- 
not object to reccive. 

Th: Report next touches upon the arrangements which are so 
desireable with foreign states, for the purpose of obtaining their 
concurrence in the abolition. It suggests the propriety of some 
stipulations with Spain and Portugal, either for the abandonment 
of their share in the slave trade, ar, at any rate, for limiting it 
to a particular district of coast. Tt is evident that, if one extene 
sive part of Africa is Siete freed from the slave trade, although 
the trade should still be carried on, as beiore, every where else, a 
great good wil! be gained ; for the im proven ent of that one dis- 
trict will be incalculably promoted. Nay, although as much new 
trade were elsewhere opened, as by this arrangement had been 
given up, and alt! ough, in this way, the total extenc of coast sub- 
ject to the scourge were the same as before, a vast good would 
be still secured: for, while a few slave settlements are scattered 
along any coast, the parts exempt from the trade are kept in near- 
ly as bad a state as those where it move immediately prevails ; and, 
transferring the truflic from those stations to some others, vives 
at least a part of the African contiognt the chance of improving 
in peace. Thus, if the cession of the island of Bissao could be 
procured from Portugal, there would be a coas: of five or six 
hundred miles free from the slave trade, ard under British influe 
ence,—which would thus give improvement to vast districts, hi- 
therto kept in darkness and bashusiata, by the baneful influence of 
that terrible scourge. 

The American government, it is well known, abolished the 
slave trade in a way which reflects the highest credit upon that 
country. Before the year i808, the constitution of the United 
States did not permis the Congress to pass any laws aifecting the 
commercial interests of the several members of the Federal Union, 
But each of those states had severally abolished the trade, with 
the exception of Georgia and South Carolina; and the centraf 
government, being resolved to seize the first moment at which 
phe law author ‘¢ is to interpose, passed a prospective act, a con- 

; alacravie 
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siderable time before 1808, declaring that the traffic should cease 
the first day of that year. Accordingly, it has been abolished if 
the United States, as far as their naval means, and the strength 
of their éxecutive government, enable it to enforce the law. Con- 
traband spe culations, however, have still been carried on to a large 
exttnt; nor is it for us to cry out very loudly against the public au- 
thorities in America on this account, after the proofs which have 
been uohappily afforded, that all | the e oa of our own govern- 
ment, and the immense power of our navy, have not been suffi- 
cient to cope with the force and ingenuity “of mercantile avarice. 
Whaterer the government in America éoul 1 do, we verily believe 
it has done ; and there! ason magine, that the Aboli- 
tion act has been more ided there than in this country. ‘The 
direct Am erican sl ide has certainly been almost wholly abo- 
lished 5 scarce y any importation at present takes place into 
States. But no efforts of such 
‘ted to check, in any material de- 
he American flag, and the mercan- 
have raved es shamefully lent, in 
¢ ¢ has thus been carried on be- 
and the Spanish oa Portuguese colonies, and even 
some of the more recently settled colonies of England, in Ame- 
rican bottoms. ‘The Report touches upon the only effectual re- 
medy which can be applied to this great evil, in the following 
manner 
* Had our relations with the United States been such as all must 
wish them to be, it might have been possible to come to such an ar- 
rangement, on this subject, as would speedily have put an end to 
every vestige of the contraband American slave trade. To do this, 
nothing more seems requisite than an agreement between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States of America, that each shall be allowed 
to enforce, by means of naval capture, the abolition laws of the o- 
ther. ‘To an agreement of this description, the Directors trust that 
the two governments will not be indisposed ; and no pains have been 
wanting, on the part of the Directors, to encourage such a dispos 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic. Meanwhile, they feel no small 
pleasure in being able to state, that both the late and the present 
American mini sters have manifeste d, so far as was consistent with 
the duties of their situat 10 n, the most liberal promptitude in com- 
plying with the applications which were made to them, for the pre- 
vention of this gross abuse of the American flag. 
tion in this and other important objects, 
the Directors have opened a correspondence with the Society in Ame- 
rica for Al olishing the Slave Trade and Slavery ; and they shave 
been much gre atified by the cordiality with which the Presidesit of 
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that Society, Dr Rush, and the gentlemen wh compose its central 
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* Should the two countries return to their former state of amity, 
which the Directors ardently hope will soon be the case, the happiest 
effects may be expected from — heartily uniting, not only to con- 
demn the slave trade, as they have already done, but concurrently 
to carry their sentence into c aan te execution.’ p.11—13. 

But another view of the question was also taken, in the late 
debate on the slave trade in the House of Commons.* It, was 


, contended that, without any such arrangement between the two 


governments, there was good ground for expecting a condemna- 
tion of American slave ships, captured or detained by British 
cruizers, in our courts of prize. For, in the first place, the per- 
sons engaged in such an illicit trade never could appeal. to their 
own government ; because such an appeal would ren der them li- 
able to the penalties under the act of Con gress ; and, consequent. 
ly, the American government never canal interfere, by any ap- 
plication to ours, however many of their vessels we might take 
and condemn. ‘Thus, the question would be left entirely upon its 
own merits, as a questign of the law of nations; and, in this 
shape, would come very clearly and advantageously for decision 
before our courts of prize. Now, what is the mode of proceed- 
ing inthose courts ? ‘The vessel captured is brought into a British 
port, and condemned, unless a claim be offered on the part, of the 
owner of ship or cargo. How could an American advance 
such acclaim? Not certainly without manifest risk, in his own 
country ; because the claim would be good evidence, in any 
American court, to convict him of having acted contrary to. 
the abolition law, and he would thereby be subjected to the 
penalties. It was therefore clear, that many such claims could 
not be made ; and that, ‘in the majority of cases, the condemna- 
tion must proceed as a matter of course: and thus, all cruizers 
were prétty safe in detaining every American slave ship. But, 
suppose a claim were made by some person either willing to run 
the risk of the American prosecution, or who had no property 
within the territory of the United States, and no intention. of 
returning within their jurisdiction- — are several of this de- 
scription known to be engaged in the slave trade ; and we know 
of one very remarkable instance, in the case of a man who, hav- 
ing largely speculated in the slave traffic since the American laws 
were 
* See Report of the Debate on Mr Brougham’s Motion, lately 
published. ‘The whole of the debates on the slave trade, from the 
first mootiag of the question to the present time, have been regular- 
ly reported and printed by the friends of the abolition; and they af- 
ford by far the best history of the subject. These reports are taken 
with great care, and in general very correctly 
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were passed, acquired by his virtues considerable riches, is afraid 
of returning to his home, and has now become a settler, partly 
in Brazil, partly, we grieve to say, in this country)—Suppose, 
then, that such a person is bold enough to make his claim, and 
bring the question to a trial, the court will have to consider, first 
of all, whether there is a right of property in the claimant—for, 
without this, his claim cannot be entertained. Now, a right to 
the ship is maintainable ; but not so, it was argued, is a claim 
to the cargo. ‘The slave trade is not juris gentium ; it is a traffic 
contrary to the law of nature, and cannot be sanctioned by the 
law of nations. , No man can pretend to the property of human 
beings, and require that law to enforce his claim. Besides, those 
beings are procured, many of them at least, by force and fraud, 
and without any lawful title, even‘granting that such a property 
could in any circumstances exist; and it is enough, if one or two 
of them are so obtained. ‘The slave trader then is no better thana 
pirate, and can claim no protection either for his ship or cargo, as 
his property ;—primd_facie, his trade is illicit, and his claim void. 
It is another question, how far the trade, being legalized by the 
municipal institutions of the country to which he belongs, must 
be held guoad him to be lawful; and how far, on this account, 
the Prize Courts may protect him in exercising it. At all events, 
he must show this municipal act legalizing his proceedings ; 
which, in the preserit case, he cannot do: for, on the contrary, 
the law of America prohibits the trade. Thus, it was supposed 
that the claim so tendered must be rejected, and the vessel and 
cargo condemned by the law of nations. 

It gives us the most unfeigned satisfaction to communicate te 
eur seaders the judgment of the Lords of Privy Council (the 
High Court of Appeal in matters of Prize) recently pronounced 
upon precisely’ such a case as we have been supposing. In the 
case of the Amedie, Johnson, decided at the Privy Council on 
the gsth of last July, after long and patient discussion, this 
great point was finally ruled. ‘The question is of such import- 
ance, that we shall present our readers with a report of it, for 
tive perfect accuracy of which, we pledge ourselves. 

This ship, under American colours, was captured in the West 
{adies in December 1807, having a cargo of slaves from Africa. 
She pretended to have been originally bound to Charlestown 
South Carolina; where, as we have already stated, the slave trade 
only ceased to be lawful on the Ist of January 1808: and it was 
added, that, from unexpected detentions on the coast, having no 
prospect of reachmg Charlestown previous to that day, she had 
borne away for Cuba, there to wait for instructions from the own- 
rs» ‘The captors contended, that this was a mere pretext ; and 

showed 
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showed indeed, clearly, that the real destination was from ‘Africa 
to Cuba, which was illegal by the American law long before 3 
the United States having, like ourselves, begun their abolition 
by prohibiting the forcign slave trade. ‘The claimant, again, was 
contented to take -the facts thus, and go to trial upon the point, 
whether a British Court of Prize could take cognizance of an 
American municipal law, there being no pretence of a violation 
of any treaty between the two countries, or of any belligerent 
right of Great Britain? ‘This was the question therefore ; and 
the ship having been condemned at Tortola, in the Vice-admiralty 
Court, and the s slaves, by our abolition Act, set at liberty there, 
the owners prosecuted an appeal to the Privy Council, for the 
purpose of having this question decided. Several other vessels, 
in similar circumstances, ‘stood over, awaiting the event of this 
appeal. ‘Lhe following is a very accurate report of the judgment 
of the Court (composed of Sie W. Scott, Sir J. Nicholl, Sir W. 
Wynne, Sir W, Grant, Master of the Roils, &c.) Lt was de« 
livered by the Master of the Roalis. 

‘ This ship must be considered as being employed, at the time of 
sapture, in carrying slaves from the coast of Africa to a Spanish 
colony. We think that this was evidently the original plan and 
purpose of the voyage, notwithstanding the pretence set up to veil 
the true intention. ‘The claimant, however, who is an American, 
eomplains of the capture, and demands from us the restitution of 
property, of which he alleges that he has been unjustly dispossessed. 
In all the former cases of this kind, which have come before this 
Court, the slave trade was liable to considerations very different from 
those which belong to it now. It had at that time Weal prohibited 
(as far as respected carrying slaves to the colonies of foreign na- 
tions) by America; but by our own laws it was still allowed. Ir 
appeared to us, therefore, difficult to consider the prohibitory law 
ef America in any other light than as one of those municipal reou- 
lations of a foreign state, of whieh this Court could not take any 
cognizance. But, by the alteration which _ since rr : 1 place, 
the question stands on different grounds, and is o pen to t] dealin 
tion of very diderent principles. ‘The slave trade has since been 

totally abolished in this country, and our le gislat we has pronounced 
it to be contrary to the principles of justice and humanity. What- 
ever We migh it think as individuals before, we could not, sitting as 
Judges in a British Court of Justice, regard the trade in that light, 
wifile our own laws permitted it. But we can now assert, that this 
wade cnuneot, abstracted y speaking, have a lesitimaie existence. 

When I say abstractedly speaking, [ mean, that this country 
has no ripht to controul 


any foreig rn legish ture * that mav think fie 
to dissent from this doctrine, and to” 
Prosecution of this trade; but we have 
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burden « i, that, in respect of them, by tue authority of their 
own laws, it is otherwise. -As THE CASE NOW STANDS, WS. THINK 
WE ARE ENTITLED VO SAY, THAT A CLAIMANT CAN HAVE NO. RIGHT, 
UPON PRIN ye OU? tsAL LAW, 7 LAIM. THE RESTITUTION, 
IN A PRIZE COURT, O1 Ln INGS CARRIED 4S$ HIS SLAVES. He 
must show some right that has been violated by the capture, some 
property of which he has been di and to which he ouglit 
to be restored. In this case, the lai the claimant’s country al- 
low of no right roperty such as he claim There can, there 
fore, be no right to restitution. ‘The con nee is, that the judg. 
men’ must | 1 SS. A 
The important consequences of this decision, we need scarces 

i ‘nd at once to the contraband Ames 

an slave trade; at least, it puts that traffic in exactly the same 
situstion with ot wn contraband, and exposes it to the samé 
tisks ;—it enables our cruizer apture all slave ships, whether 
American or Englis! vedis r Danish; in short, the slave 
ships of every nation which has abolished the traffic by munici. 
pal laws; and thus delivers over all the abolition laws in the 
world to be enforced by the itish navy. ‘That a contraband 
will, in spite of all this, still be tried, we must certainly admit; 
and a limited success will, no doubt, attend the nefarious at- 
tempt: But, in comparison of its present amount, the bulk of 
it will be inconsidera and we mav hope that America will 


put the Gnislling h ia his great work, by joining with Engs 
Jand in making such further laws as may ‘be ound effectual to 
root out the traffic : ice, and for ever. in the mean time, 
every thing depends on the diligence of our cruizers; and the 
Fourth Report very judiciously contains an abstract and coms 
mentary on the Abolition Acts, whic ‘e hope will be exten- 
sively circulated for their use. ] ie hopes that these pages 
may reach the eye of some one engag n such pursuits, we 
shail add, that the captors of every vessel condemned for slave 
trading, are entitled, by the Aboliti ct, and the Orders in 
Council founded upon it, to a bounty of 40/. Sterling for every 
negro man aa 301. f for every woman, and !0/. for every » child. 
Had the Commertio de io been taken with her cargo, the cap- 
tors would have shared above 20,000/. of this head-money. In- 
forthers are also to receive a moiety of the penalty of 1002. for 
every slave, upon prosecuting the persons s engaged in the trade 
to conviction. Had this been done in the case of the above ves- 
sel, with her cargo on board, a further sum “ about 40,0000. 
would have accrued to the informers. A penalty of treble the 
premium of insurance is likewise given against any person in- 
suring slave trading voyages, besides 100/.; and a moiety of 
these cored goes to the informer. We trust, that these things 
will t tempt men to be on the watch, whose vocations lead them 
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to an intercourse with persons or vessels suspected of slave trad- 
ing; and with respect to ov head-money, paid on condemnation 
in a prize court, we may observe, that the statute does not pro- 
vide for its repayment, even if, upon appeal, the judgment should 
be reversed : So that if a slave ship is condemned in an Admiralt ty 
Coart, however crroncously, the captors sha ire the head-money 
immediately, atid retain it, although the sentence should be re- 
versed at the Cockpit, and the ship restored. 

We have already alluded to the efforts still made in this coun- 
try to evade the provisions of the Abolition-act 5 and we shall now 
add, that, to a certain degree, those appear, in the present state 
of the law, but too aig to succeed. For the penalties, though 
considerable, are wholly inadequat e to counterbalance the temp- 
tations held out by those immense gains which reward the pro- 
jector of a successful es voyage. ‘The abolition has raised the 
price of slaves exceedingly in the West Indies, and lowered it 
proportionally on the coust of Africa. Slaves now sell for twenty 


‘dollars on the coast, which used formerly to fetch an hundred ; 


and in the sugar colonies, but especially in Cuba and South A- 
merica, the same slives bring above 1!00/. Sterling each. ‘The 
condemnation of the Commercio de Rio, already mentioned, af- 
fords ¢lear proofs how large this profit has become; and, in the 
debate before alluded to, it was admitted, from an inspection of 
her papers, that a net profit of at least 60,0007. must have re- 
sulted from the voyage, had it unhappily succeeded. No pecu- 
niary penalties will w holly suppress a trade which holds out such 
lures ; and we therefore do exceedingly rejoice to find, that Par- 
liament is so well disposed to administer the only effectual reme- 


- dy,—and to consider ‘how far those who persist in slave trading, 


after so many years’ warning, and so many statutory prohibi- 
tions, should be still dealt with as ordinary smugglers, and whe- 
ther they ought not rather to be punished as other criminals are. 
The indign: ition which was fo loudly exprefied, indeed, in no very 
meafured language, againit he perfons ‘in gueition, by every one 
who took a part in the late debates, both in the Ho ufe of Lords * 
and Commons, but particularly in the latter, muft afford to all 
friends of the caufe, the beft earneft, that the time is at length ar 
rived, when flave trading can no longer be tolerated ; for it was o- 
penly, and by every perfon, fpoken of, not as a contraband trade, 
but as a great and ferious criine. We refer to = report already 
noticed. But, in order to give this ~~ greater publicity, and to 
lend our feeble aid to the difgrace and difcomfirure of the negro- 
dealers, we fhall now extract a few fentences from the f{péeches 
VOL. XVI. NO. 32. F f then 
ia ait eerenensess lta bint titel narieealianesinaline a 
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hen delivered. Thefe will fhow the’ flave-traders ia what light 
their condudt is viewed by the eens and how even their 
former friends and advocates have at laft given them up. 

After itating the cafe of the Conaimas de Rio, Mr Brougham 


faid— 
¢ This was not the only instance of the kind, nor even the latest 
one, he grieved to say, recent though it was. He had mentioned, on 
1 former night, that, at one port of this country, six vessels had on- 
hy just been fitte L y : ilar course of base frauds. for the 
same trade, or rather, let him call it, the same series of detestable’ 
crimes. It was now thre ars since that abominable traffic had 
ceased to be sanctioned by the law of the land; and, he thanked 
God, he might therefore now indulge in expressing feelings towards 
it, which delicacy rather to the law, than the ae mip ht, before 
that period, have rendered it proper to suppress. After a long and 
most unaccountable silence of the Jaw on this head, which seemed 
to protect, by permitting, or at least by 1 rohibiting the traffic, 
it had now spoken out; and the veil which it had appeared to inter- 
pose being now withdrawn, it was fit to let our indignatiori fall on 
those who still dared to trade in human flesh, not merely for the 
frauds of commen smuggiers, but for engaging in crimes of the 
deepest dye; in crimes always most initjuitous, even wlien not ille. 
gal; but which, now, were as coatrary to law, as they had ever been 
io honesty and justice. He must protest loudly against the abuse 
of language, which allowed such men to call thems elves traders or 
merchants. It was not commerce, but crim iat they were driving. 
He too well knew, and too highly respected, that most honourable 
and useful pursuit, that commerce, whose province it was to human- 
ize and pacify the world—~so alien in its nature to violence and fraud 
-—so formed to flourish in peace atid in honesty—so inseparably con- 
ected with freedom, and good-will, and tf tir-de aling :—he deemed 
00 highly of it, to endure that its name shovld, by a strange per- 
version, be prostituted to the use of men who lived by treachery, 
apine, torture, and murder! and were habitually practising the 
worst of crimes for the basest of purposes. When he said murder, 
he spoke literally and advisedly. Ele meant to use no figurative 
phrase 3. and he knew he was guilty of no exaggeration. He was 
spe aking of the worst forr that crime. Tor ordinary murders, 
uh ven be some excuse. Revenge might have arisen from 
he excess of feelings honourable in themselves. A murder of Ha- 
tred, or cruelty, oe ‘re Llood-thirstiness, could only be imputed to 
ivati ; But hcte we had to do with coal, delibe- 
tate, mercenary murder ;—nay, worse than this; fe ruffians 
tho went on the highway, or the pirates who infestec seas, at 
deast exposed their persons, and, by their courage, threw a kind of 
false glare over their crimes. But ‘these wretches durst not do this: 
whey employed others as base as themselves, only that they were 
tess cowardly: they set om men to rob and kill, in whose speils they 
were 
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were willing to share, though not in their dangers Traders, ox 
merchants, did they presume to call themselves! and in cities like 
London and Liverpool, the very creations of honest trade? He 
would give them the right name, at length, and cal] them cow: ardly 
suborners of piracy and mercenary murder! Seeing this determin- 
ation, on the part of these infamous persons, he pledged himself to 
bring in a bill for punishing it as felony.’ p. 12, 13 

Mr Stephen concluded a very eloquent and impre‘five fpeech, as 
follows— 

‘ He argued, that the penalties for Contraband Slave Trade, when 
carried on by British subjects, ought to be increased: the offence was, 
in its nature, piracy and murder! for it could rarely, if ever, hap- 
pen, that a cargo - slaves could be carried across the Atlantic 
without some lives bei r lost, from the effects of their Ulegal impri- 
sonment. Unlawful re micide, proceeding from wilful violence, per- 
petrated from the most sordid cf motives, could not, he thought, be 
consistently treated as an epeinas ry case of Contraband Trade, and 
punished only with the ordinar A nalties of forfeiture of the proper- 
ty engaged in it. Upon the first renunciation, indeed, of a trade so 
long unfortunately sanct tioned t b y ras w, rs i: lake have been thought too 
Strong a course to apply those penalties which its moral character 
would well justify ; but if British subjects wore found abandoned e- 
nough to prosecute a trade in human blood, in defiance of the laws 
ef their country, Parliament would be bound to put a stop to such 
atrocious crimes, by the terror of adequate punishments.’ p, 26. 

MrW.Smith fpoke to the fame effect; aad expreiied hisgreat fatif- 
faction that fuch plain truths had been {poken out, and that the flave 
traders had at length got their right names. But thefe men, the flave 
traders will fay, are enthufiafts, fanatics, and what non The Chan- 
cellor of the ixchequer, however, expreffed his hearty concurrence in 
all their inve€tives ; and declared himfelf willing to extirpate fo de- 
teftable a traffic, by every means. Mr Canning, too, who is no great 
fanatic, made an animated {peech on the fame fide, —* agreeing in the 
* reprobation of the flave trade, and the violators of the law, who 
* ftill practifed it; and trulting that every means would be ufed to 
* detect and punith fuch great enormittes, whoever might be found 
© involved in them. ’—But, left the ilave traders may fufpe& Mc 
Perceval and Mr Canning of unfairnefs, as both of them, to their 
infinite honour, are {teady abolitionifts—and Mr Canning even o- 
riginated a motion on the fubject, —we.fhall give them a few words 
from a {till lefs fufpicion iS quarter. We prefume, Mr G. Hibbert 
is a fair witnefs againft then—a Wett I Indian merch ang—we be= 
Neve, a planter—at any rate, a mortgagee, and one pt the molt 
ftrenuous and able opponents of the Abolition aét, frolp the be gin- 
ning—one of thofe who {poke and voted againit it, wh¢n only eigh- 

cen members divided on ‘that fide, againft two h andebd and fitty- 
Gx. This refpectable gentleman faid, that he ‘ concurred in the 

Fi2 * reprobation 
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reprobation of ib rf 10 attempied to violate the law: 
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of their country, and mbark it which thofe laws had 


folemuiy declared to be illegal. \ vera er rences of opinion 


might have prevailed before the Abolition acts paffed, all: men 
mult now agree in dediring to fee thote acts rigoroufly and effeQ- 
ually carried into execution. either do we apprehend, that 
the flave traders can obje ic teltimony of Mr Mar. 
gatt on this point;—he is a fai immefs to theit charadter-—at 
leaft one whom they mult be anxious to bring forw ony —he isa 
Welt India merchant, and agence for Trinidad :—Yet, hear in what 
langrarge | he exprefles himfelf—* The inhumanity of this trade was 
generally allowed. He would alk—If it was fo bad, why we 
fhould not treat thofe who are found engaged in itas pirates ? 
When we met pirates on the high feas, we never inquired to 
‘what country they belonged : we knew they were the common 
enemies of all; and we treated them accordingly. Why fhould 
we ufe the enemies of humanity more mercifully ?’ 

And, lalt of all, we thall give the traders in human flefh a note 
of what the Houfe of Comme ns decided upon their conduct, by 
quoting the refolution w! vic h was wau7mously come to upon this 
dilculfion. After an equally unantmous addrefi to the King, ex 
preffing, perhaps fill more ftrongly, a fimilar opt lon, it Was fre- 
folved,—*‘ that this Houfe has learnt, with great furprife and indig- 


nation, the attempts which have recent!y been made to evade the 
prohibitions of the act abolifhing the Atrican {lave trade 5 and that 
this Hovfe will, early in the neat Seflion of Parliament, take into 
* «ts confideration fuch meafures as may tend effeCiually to prevent 
fuch darimg violation of the law. ’"—No perfon faid any thing in 
extenuation of the {lave traders: indeed, no other members {poke, be- 


fide thote whom we have named ; the great leader of the caufe being 
unfortunately abfent throughyindifpofition, Anda fimilar ananiay 
prevailed in the Houfe of Lords, where Lord Holland introduced a 

motion of the fame kind, by an able and convincing ltatement of 
the cafe. We augur weil, therefore, for the cavfe ot the abolition 
from this temper of Parliament; and we fervently hope, that the 
next Seffion will fee rhe finifhing hand o to the labours of its 
{upporters, as far as leg lative meafu an effeét the Abolition, by 

fiatutory provilion, t the ye ie Qiall be treated as 4 
crime, 

We have now gone through whatey is connected with the 
first, and, in Our Cpinion, the most important branch of the Re- 
port—tlie magne entorcement, by the African Institution, of the 
Abolition Acts ; and we have been enabled, in handling this part 
of the subject, to bring up the history of the Abolition to the 
present day, 23 we have uniformly endeavoured to do from the 
Syst beginning of our labours. We shall close this article with 
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Report which relate to the mea 
direct improvement and civiliz 
OW OF 44iPfica,. 

The capture of Senegal, which wa’ effected in July last, by the 
united exertions of Captain Columbine, of the navy, and Major Max- 
well, commandant of Goree, has furnished an important inlet to 
commerce, and to the efforts of the Institution, the river Senegal 
being navigable for several hundred miles, and some of its branches 
approaching within a short distance of the Niger. ‘he Directors 
have accordingly Dccaiaal a quantity of silk worms’ eggs to 
Goree and Senegal, as well as to Sierra Leone, having learnt that 
the culture of the mulberry tree succeeded in all those places. 
‘hey have accompanied the parcels with suitable instructions. 
hey have likewise seut to diflerent parts of Africa a further sup- 
ply of useful seeds, and a mode! of a mill for cleaning rice from 
the husk. ‘They are of opinion, that the present inferiority ©: 
African rice is chiefly to be ascribed to the im pertect manner in 
which this operation is performed ; and the v invite the friends or 
the Institution to point out the best means of remedying this 
defect. We beg leave to repeat the same in an and to offer 
on this, as on al! similar occasions, the medium of the publishers 
of this Journz!, through which all communic cations relating to 
any of the objects of the Institution may be addressed. 

‘The Direcwrs have also applied, with success, to Dr Roxburgh 
of Calcutta, for his assistance in obtaining seeds and plants from 
India. He has already transmitted several valuable parcels, with 
proper i instructions. Jixperiments have been made by Mr Wil- 
liam Allen (a member cf the Board ot Directors, well known 
for his chemical researches, and fur his teady and zealous sup- 
port of every liberal and humane enterprise) with a view to de- 
termine the strength of ropes manufactured from the African 
palm leaves. It is ascertained by these experiments, that, taking 
the average of four trials, common hempen cord breaks with a 
weight of 432 ]ib.; African cord with a weight of 533 lib. ; being # 
difference of about one fifth in favour of the African palm. Se- 
veral mitigations have also been obtained, by the exertions of the 
Board, in the duties on African produce. ‘They have as yer 
engaged in no enterprize for the promotion of discoveries in 
the interior, chiefly because no proper means have been offer- 
ed to their attention. But they have learnt that the African 
Association mean to send out seme traveliers to those paris; ana 
they have most laudably sijmified their readiness to concur in 
such measures. We rejoice to observe this disposition in the 
Board—being satisfied that, next to the greatest and most practi- 

eC Institution (the enforcement of the Abolition 
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laws), stands the improvement of our knowledge of the interior 
by voyages of discovery. 

This leads us to the last subject handled in their Fourth Report 
—the information communicated respecting the interior of Afri- 
ca and the coast; which, though less ample than the coatribu- 
tions of the former Reports, is nevertheless very well worthy of 
notice 

The first piece of intelligence relates, or seems as if it related, 
to Mungo Park ; but it turns out enly to be a letter from Lieute- 
nant-Colone] Maxwell of Goree, stating, that there had arrived 
in that colony the black man who conducted Mungo Park to San- 
sanding ; and whose schoolmaster, residing at Sansanding, furnish. 
ed the traveller with a guide to take him to Rassina. This is the 
whole substance of the information, for what follows is but 
vague and unproiitable. It seems the black man ¢ appears con- 
vinced that Mungo Park is not dead ;’ because, © if he were, he 
certainly should have heard of it';—and not having heard of him, 
supposed he had returned to England.’ Ir is needless to add, 
that we attach no sort of credit to suclr a communication as this; 
and that, though Lieutenant-Colone! Maxwell made it, we can. 
not see the use of the Board publishing it. The Colonel adds, 
that he has sent the black man back in search of the traveller; 
and offered a considerabie reward for finding him. We should 
not have mentioned this, but for the evil effect which such publi- 
cations are calculated to produce. We everywhere hear it men- 
tioned that there are tidings of Mungo Park ;—that he has been 
heard of, and is not dead ;—and the African Institution is quoted 
as an authority for such reports. And when the thing is examine 
ed, it turns out to be, that a black man came, nobody kaows 
when, to Goree,—and said he had been Park’s guide, nobody 
knows how long ago,—ani added, that he could not believe he 
was dead, nobody can tell why, except, indeed, for a reason 
which every body may see to be a weak one, viz. that, had the 
traveller died, the black must have heard of it: from whence he 
draws a conclusion, which we all know to be false—that Mungo 
Park is now in England. 

The information trom the Cape is more valuable. Lord Cale- 
don the governor, and a warm friend of the Institution (to which, 
indeed, he belongs), communicates the progress of Dr Cowan, 
who had undertaken to traverse the interior, from the Cape, to 
the coast of Mosambique. He left the Cape in September 1508, 
and was heard of, the Christmas after, in lat. 24° 30’, long. 28% 
He described the people as more civilized the farther he advanced 
tothe north. Lord Caledon having requested to be furnished 
with rouces of the points on which the Institution desire to re- 
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ceive information, his wis>es hive been complied with, and lists 
of queries have been sent to him. 

The most interesting communication, however, containe! in 
this Report; is from Mr Meredith. It is dated from Wianebah, 
on the Gold Coast, December 20th, 183@9, and contains answers 
to the queries of the Institution, relating to the district of that 
coast called the Aygooza country, situated between 5° and 5° $0’ 
north latitude. _ For the particulars of this paper, we must refer 
to the Report itself, in the Appendix to which, it is inserted, 
But we must extract a passage or two, the inferences from which 
are ton obvious to escipe notice. 

‘ Alngost all crimes, great and small, are punishable by fine or 
slavery, which, indeed, are almost the same punishment ; for if the 
eonvict cannot pay his fine, he becomes by law a slave. Even mur- 
der (a crime of rare occurrence), though the law says it shall be 
punished with death, may be compensated by seven slaves. AJ} 
criminal charges are tried by the Pynins, who hear and weigh the 
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evidence produced. But if there be no evidence, the cause is decid- 
ed by a species of ordeal, called oom, which consists in administer- 
ing to the person accused a certain quantity of the bark of a tree 
deemed poisonous. If he retain it on his stomach, he is pronounced 
guilty ; if otherwise, innocent. ‘The refusal to submit to this ordeal 
is considered as a decisive proof of guilt, and the judges proceed ac- 
cordingly. The Pynins, who combine the offices both of judge and 
jury, are supposed to be very accessible to bribes; and no person 
who is liberal in his gifts is likely to be found guilty. In some cases, 
however, where partiality is strongly suspected, the cause is tried by 
the Pynins of another district, or referred to the decision of the Go- 
vernor of the fort. 

* In the case of convictions for witchcraft, the family of the con- 
vict is involved in his punishment; it even extends to all persons re- 
siding under his roof, on pretence that all in any way connected with 
him must possess a certain portion of his malign influence. Since. the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, Kowever, na convictions of this sort have 
taken place. 

‘ Hereditary feuds are coramon among this people; and the way 
in which they usuaily proceed in the prosecution of hostilities is, to 
seize by surprise, and carry off, persous belonging to the state or 
district with which they are at enmity, or to any state in alliance 
with it: for they seldom engage in enterprizes of a daring kind; 
nor is personal courage a striking feature in their character. Almost 
all their wars are of this predatory description; and the prisoners 
taken become the slaves of the captors, and are completely at their 
disposal. They are sometimes kiiled in the heat of passion, but ge- 
nerally are preserved, with a view to profit. Prisoners are seldom 
exchanged. Sometimes two or more slaves are given for the ransom 
of. an individual; but this is unusual.’ 

Ff 4 ‘. The 
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‘ The moral standard of this people is extremely low. They ap- 
pear to have no idea of restraint, beyond what their own interests 
or the dread of punishment imposes; and, besides that their laws 
are both too loosely framed, and too partially executed, to have a 
very powerful effect in curbing men’s passions, it is to be considered 
that no laws can provide an effectual check for that class of offences 
which may be comprised under the head of immoralities. They are 
without any education or discipline of a moral kind; and, from their 
earliest infancy, are habituated to examples of inhumanity, fraud, 
and licentiousness. In short, the moral principle is not cultivated 
among them ; so that there is hardly any act which will attach dis. 
wrace or infamy to the individual, or even bring reproach upon him, 
if he do but pay the penalty of the law. ‘Their religious system has 
no tendency whatever to improve their morality. It consists almost 
entirely in a superstitious dread of suffering from some malign in. 
fluence, and in the faith they repose in the Fetishes, or charms, 
which are furnished by their Fetishmen, or priests, for the purpose 
of warding off the dreaded evil. ‘The people in general do not ap- 
pear to engage in any kind of worship; and although on certain 
days they abstain from their ordinary employments, 
no reason for this, except that it has been the custom 
Fetishmea, however, who may be considered as an order of priests, 
engage in certain forms of worship and religious ceremonies; and 
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they are supposed to hold communion with the demon, or Fetishe, and 
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to obtain from him the knov re which is requtsite for the exercise 
of their profession, whic] to solve the doubts and perplexities of 
their followers, and to fur l th the means of averting evil, 
either actual or possible. ‘Their profits arise from the presents made 
to the Fetish by the votaries: these they ay propriate to their own 
use; and they a ten msiderable value. ‘The Fetishmen 
usually connect themselves with the persons in power, and are often 
serviceable in strengthening the covernment, and enforcing obedi- 
ence to the laws; as they have great influence among the people, 
and continue to be respected b h even when the government 
has fallen into disrepute 


We recommend the whole cf Mr Jith’s paper as extreme- 
ly well worthy of t 
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re attont ‘ 

The Report concludes with relating an anecdote, of a fingular 
and interefting nature. An attempt, it feems, was lately made at 
Liverpool, to violate, und: sou ‘eal _procefs, thofe rights 
which have always been hold clear and indifputable fince the cele- 
brated cae of Sommerfer; which, through the indefatigable exer- 
tions and enlightened zeal of that moft pure and amiable character, 
Granville Sharpe, determined the great point, that all men, of 
whatever origin, colour or family of mankind they may be, be- 
come free from the moment that they fet foot upon Britifh greund 


Rt feems, a Portuguez: captain had caufed nine blacks to be con- 
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fined in the borough gaol of Liverpool, on a fi€titious charge of 
debt, for the purpote of preventing their efcape ;—that is to fay, 
—of preventing them from availing themfelves of their freedom, 
and leaving, {f they chofe, his fhip. This circumftance having 
reached the ears of Mr Rofcoe, that diflinguifhed friend of every 
thing which touches the inter its of humanity, and, above all, of 
oppreff. d men, inftantly repaired to the fpot, and put in bail for 
the defendants, as they were called. But this coming to the 
knowledge of the pretenced plaintiff, the Portugueze captain, he 
attempted a refcue, and tried to take his fuppofed debtors by force 
out of the prifon. He furrounded the gaol with an armed mob, 
having firft fent an order by his attorney for their releafe. But 
the keeper, greatly to his credit, protected the unfortunate men, 
ad told them they might remain where they were, notwithftand- 
ing their difcharge had been notified by the perfon at whofe fuit 
they were arrefted. Mr Rofcoe attended a meeting of the Ma- 
giftrate and Recorder; when an inguiry took plice into the cir- 
cumftances ot the cafe; and in confideration of the Portugueze 
captain having acted from ignorance and evil advice, it was agreed 
that he fhould only pay colts, and leave the men unmolefted. 
Eight of them immediately entered into the King’s fervice; and 
the ninth, from infirmity, was taken on board a private veffel. 
They were all firil-rate feamen ; and it was on this account that 
fuch exertions had been ufed to retain them in the Portugueze 
veflel. 

The Report concludes with a ftatement of the funds; which, 
though they have not rapidly increafed, have neverthelefs been 
fufficient to meet the expenditure of the year. We can only re- 
peat our former wifhes on this head, that an Inflitution deferving 
fo well of every rational and humane perfon, fhould meet with 
ample encouragement, and be enabled to extend its difinterefted 
efforts for the improvement and happinefs of mankind. 


Arr. X. The State Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph Sadler, 
Knight-Banneret. Edited by Arthur Clifford, Esq. To which 
is added, a Alemoir of ihe Life of Sir ialph Sadler ; with Fits- 
torical Not 8» by lVaiter Scolt, Esq. 2 Vol. 4to. Edinburgh, 


i809, pp. i401. 


"THERE are few historical documents more interesting than let- 
f 


ters of eminent men regarding the affairs in which they 
were actively engaged. ‘They have this advantage over regulat 
histories, that they make u acquainted with many particulars 
which 
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which history is too dignified to record; and they also afford 
nearer and more familiar views both of characters and events. 
« Epistole,’ says Bacom, £ magi¢ in proximo et ad vivum nego- 
* tia solent representare, quam vel annales vel vitx.? 

The value of such letters, however, must greatly depend up. 
on the times and affairs to which they relate, and the talents and 
functions of their writers. In these respects, the letters before 
us have very considerable claims to attention. The times in 
which Sadler lived were fruitful of great events ; the transactions 
in which he was engaged were important; and he was himself 
greatly distinguished both among the wise and the brave. 

Of this eminent person we are here presented with a biogras 
phical account, from the distinguished pen of Mr Scott, who also 
appears in the character of annotator upon his correspondence, 
And of this account it is necessary, for the sake of understanding 
the letters, that we should begin by taking some notice. 

He was born at Hackney, in Middlesex, in the year 1507, 
From his father, who, though a genleman by birth, served a no. 
bleman in the capacity of steward, he acquired, what in that age 
was not very common, a talent for keeping accounts ; and, havs 
ing been fortunately introduced to the family of Cromwell Eart 
of Essex, was made secretary to that nobleman during the period 
of his favour with Henry the Eighth. In this Situation, he was 
fortunate enough to attract the notice of the King, § by the thinges 
which he writ touchinge matters of state ;’ and was accordingly 
taken into his service, where he was successively promoted to be 
clerk of the hamper, gentleman of the privy chamber, and secre. 
tary of state. His emoluments kept pace with his honours; 
tor he appears to haye shared largely in those ecclesiastical spoils 
which his master seiged alongst with the supremacy. 

During the course of these preferments, the talents of Sadler 
were frequently employed to promote Henry's views in Scotland ; 
and the experience which he acquired in its affairs under that me- 
narch, recommended him to similar negotiations under his sue- 
cessors. His first mission was in 1537, his second in 1539, and 
his third in 1541. On all these occasions, his object was to ene 
deavour to detach King James V. from his connexion with France; 
and, in this object, it 1s known he was uniformly unsuccessful. 

Of the disastrous events which followed in Scotland, it is net 
necessary for us to inform our readers. The untimely death of 
James opened the way to a new and important proposal on the 
part of Henry. Its object was to provide for the union of the twa 


: ; an rs 
crowns, by a treaty of marriage between his son Edward, and the 


infant daughter of the deceased monarch; and Sadler was again 
1 


employed, in 1543, to conduct this memorable negocia 
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performed his part with equal prudence, and skill; but the vio- 
Jlence of Henry, the intrigues of the queen- -mother, and the dis- 
tractions and national hostility of the Scots, concurred to defeat 
the proposed alliance. ‘The worthy ambassador seems to have 
been very ill at his ease during this reside nce; and, after cen- 
cluding a treaty, which was almost immedi ately broken, was ob. 
liged to repair for safety to the castle of Tantallon, from wheace 
he departed for England, extremely well pleased to get rid of a 
eople whom he describes ‘as more malicious than the Turk. * 

1 p- 346. 

When the Protector Somerset invaded Scotland in 1547, Sad- 
ler accompanied him as treasurer-general to the army ; and greate 
ly distinguished himself, both for valour and conduct, in the me- 
morable battle of Pinkie. He rallied the English cavalry, when 
about to be routed by the Scotish spearmen; and, as iradition 
goes, seized, with his own hand, the royal standard of Scotland. 
For these services he was made a knight-banneret on the field of 
battle. 

¢ The rank,’ says Mr Scott, whom the lovers of chivalry will be 
glad to hear on this subj ct, ‘ to which he was thus raised, may be 
called the very pinnacle of chivalry. Knight-bannerets could only 
be created by the King himself, or, which was very rare, by a ge- 
neral vested wish such powers as to represent his person. They were 
dubbed before or after a battle, in which the royal standard was dis- 
played ; and the person so to be honoured being brought before the 
King, led by two distinguished knights or nobles, presented to the 
Severeign his pennon, having an indenture like a swallow’s tail at 
the extremity. ‘he King then cut off the fished extremity, render- 
ing the banner equi wre, in sh; ipe similar to that of a baron, which, 
thereafter, the knight-banneret might displ: ty in every pitched field, 
in that more noble form. If created by the King, the banneret 
took precedence of all other knights; but, if by a general, only of 
Knights of the Bath and Knights Bachelors. Sir Francis Brian, 
commander of the light horsemen, and Sir Ralph Vane, lieutenant 
of the men-at-arms, received this honour with our Sir Ralph Sadler, 
on the field of Pinkie. But he survived his companions; and is nn 
to have been the last knight-banneret of England.’ Vol. I. p. 2 

During the odious reign of Mary, Sadler lived in stlatihaats ; 
but, on the accession of [lizabeth, he again appeared at court— 
was admitted into her favour—and employed in her service all 
the rest of his life. The state of affairs in Scotland, at this time, 
occasioned a new call for his services in that country. The Pro- 
testants had lately taken arms against Mary of Guise the Queen- 
regent, and her French auxiliaries ; and applied to Elizabeth for 
assistance. ‘Their applic cation was favourably listened to; and 
wadler was despatched to Scotland, under colour of a commission 

to 
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to adjust some Border disputes, but in reality for the purpose of 
priv. ately negotiating with the Reformers, and stimulating their 
resistance with supplies. of money. When it was at last deter. 
mined to assist them with an army, he was associated with the 
Duke*of Norfolk to conclude a formal treaty preparatory to its 
march ; and, having afterwards joined this army before Leith, as- 
sisted at the famous treaty concluded at Edinburgh in July 1560, 

Some time after this, he was made chancellor of ‘the dutchy 

of Lancaster ; and, still advancing in power, was, in 1568, cho. 
sen one of the commissioners whom Elizabeth appointed to sit in 
judgment at York, upon the charges against the fugitive Queen 
Scotland. He was also one of the commission ‘which after. 
wards sat at Westminster for the same purpose: and it ts suff. 
ciently remarkable, that Mary was thr s arraigned before the very 
man who, twenty-five years before, had employ red all his address 
to obtain her as a Queen for FE aglanc 1, and who offered to bestow 
Elizabeth, ty ‘Aticen she was now he ol | captive, upon the son‘of 
the Scotish regent, in order to obtain her father’s acquiescence in 
that proposal. 

The rebellion of the Earls of Westmoreland and Northumber.- 
jand, in the following year, again pe ed Sadler into the field, as 
treasurer to the army. In 457 t, he was appeinted, with others, 
9 examine into the treasons of his former coadjutor the Duke of 
Norfolk ; and we find, from a letter in Murdin’s Collection, * 
that it was to him the Duke entrusted the deliverance of the ‘har. 
tie, repentable, and pitiful lamentation,’ by which he sought to 
move Elizabeth to clemency. In this collection, + we also find 
two curious letters, written by Sadler in 1573, about * a most 
false and sedicious boke,’ which he transmit ted, in great pertur- 
bation, to the council, wishing that he were also able to send the 

wicked aucthor.” We are not learned enough to know any 
thing of the * boke,’ which so much alarmed the old statesman ; 
and Mr Scott gives us no assistance. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury having, in 1584, been permitted to 
resign his charge of guarding the Queen of Scotland, that trust 

was for some time devolved uj pon “Sir Ralph Sadler. He soon 
became disgusted with a sit aaclionn which the unceasing suspicions 
of his Sovereign made both irksome and dangerous; and, after 
many lowly solicitations, was, in the beginning of 1585, allow- 
ed to transfer his un ees y captive to her l:st and harshest keep- 
ers. In AST after the axe of the executioner had at length 
freed Elizabeth of her lated rival, the hoary Sadler was once 
more sent to 0 Scotland, fifty years after his first mission to that 
country, 
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country, in order, says Mr Scott, § to assist in dissuading James 
from taking aiuny measures to avenge the death of his mother 
He died soon after his return, in the eightieth year of a life oc- 
cupied to its utmost day in affairs of state; and, together with 
the honours of his name, bequeathed to his family a greater por 
tion of wealth than any commoner of England could then boas 
of possessing. 

Some of Sadler’s panegyrists have quaintly contrasted the 
‘Jittleness of his person with the gre catness of his performances.’ 
Little as he was, however, he appears to have been a great pro- 
ficient in the chivalrous exercises of ‘his time; bold in the feld— 
and, in the conduct of pubiic affairs, not less prudent than skilful 
la parliament he spcke with clearness and sirength, but always 
on the side of the court. He was in all respects, indeed, a very 
prudent and prosperous person. £ He saw,’ says Lloyd, ¢ the 
interest of the state altered six times—and died an honest man ; 
the crown put upon four heads—yet he continued a faithfut 


subject ; religion changed, as to the public constitution of it, five 
} 3 i REG, ? 


imes—yet he kept the faith.’ 

Besides his great fortune, we learn from the same quaint bio- 
grapher, that Sir Ralph bequeathed ‘three thinges to his de- 
scendants ; Ist, All letters that concerned him since of years, 
fled: 2d, All occurrences since he was capable of observ ation, 
registered: $d, All expences since he lived of himself, booked. 
His descendants, we trust, have been more careful of his real, 
than of his literary property. For the second, and most valuable 
of these records, it seems, is irrecoverably lost s and of the first, 
all the original letters that concerned his three first embassies 
to Scotland (the greater part of which have been previously 
published) have somehow escaped from the family Tepository 5 
while we have reason to think that the remainder is far more 
imperfect than it was in the days of its author.—Of the present 
collection, however, such as it is, it is now proper that we should 
give our readers some account. It consists of four separate sets 
of letters, relating almost entirely to the affairs of Scotland. The 
first, on the negotiation for disuniting that kingdom from France, 
and for the family alliance with England; the second, on the 
Scotish reformation ; the third, on the rebellion in the soit of 
England in i569; and the last on the subject of Queen Mary. 

I, ‘The letters relative to the negotiations in 1539-40, and 
those in 1543, occupy about 350 pages of the first volume; bur 
as the whole of these were published at Edinburgh, so far back 
as 1720, and have been repeatedly scrutinized by all our ablest his- 

toriaus 
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torians, it would be quite unnecessary to enter here into any de. 
tailed examination of their contents. We shall, therefore, limit 
ourselves to a very few remarks, for the information of such of 
our readers as have not perused them, and may be desirous to 
know what sort of information is to be obtained from the wet 
before us. 

The letters of 1539-40 contain an entertaining account of 
Sadler’s reception at Edinburgh by Sir David Lindsay and the 
other heralds: of his introduction to, and conferences with 
James ; and of the personal character and habits of that able, but 
unfortunate monarch. He also gives some curious anecdotes 
illustrative of the character and condition of the two privileged 
orders, the nobles and clergy. It was the policy of James, as all 
readers of history know, to depress the former; and it appeats 
from Sadler’s account of them, that they were but little quali. 
fied, by their talents at least, to thwart his views, and obtain 
consequence at court. ‘The doctrines of the reformation had 
made some progress among them; * but, to be plain,’ says Sadler, 
* they have neither agility of wit, gravity, or learning, to set 
forth the same:’ And as to politics, he declares them incapable 
“to take any hand in the direction of affairs.’ Hostile as 
the clergy were to all his objects, he still admits ¢ that they 
were the only men of wit and policy at court, and that the 
King was of necessity driven to use them.’ But, from a Iudis 
crous anecdote which he relates, it appears that they were ex- 
ceedingly ignorant of Greek at court: and their bigotry was so 
intense, that Beaton issued a proclamation, denouncing the punish- 
ment of death, by fire and confiscation of goods, against any one 
who should buy or eat an egg on forbidden days! Mr Scott 
(p. 48.) seems inclined to doubt Sadler’s accuracy as to this ex- 
traordinary proclamation; but it is admitted as genuine by Mt 
Pinkerton ; and we see no reason, nor has Mr Scott afforded any, 
for calling it in question. 

The letters of 154% are also replete with information, and give 
a lively view of the principal characters and parties of that dis- 
tracted era. We have already mentioned some of the causes of 
the failure of the marriage treaty then proposed by Henry; and 
as we find a very curious passage upon the subject in one of Sad- 
ler’s speeches, now published for the first time in this work, we 
shall extract it for the entertainment of our readers. It appears to 
have been delivered in 1563, when he took occasion to repeat the 
following conversation, which he had had at the time of the treaty 
with Sir Adam Otterburn, one of the most renowned Scotish 
statesmen of those days. 

* Whie think you, said he, that this treaty will be performed ?— 

Whis 
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Whie not, saidI. I assure you, said he, it is not possible; for though 
the governor and som of the nobylitie, for certen respects, have con- 
sented to it, yet, said he, I know that few or tone of them do lyke of 
it; and our comen people do utterly mislyke of it. I pray you, said 
he, give me leave to aske you a question: and this was his question, 
4n thes wourds and terms which I will reherse unto you—lIf, said he, 
your lad were a las, and our las were a lad, wold you then, said 
he, be so ernest in this mateer ; and coulde you be content that our 
Jad shoulde mary your las, and so be King of England ?>—[ answer. 
ed—that, considering the grate good that might ensue of it, I shoulde 
not shew myself zelous to my country, if I shoalde not consent unto 
it—Well, said he, if you had the las, and we the lad, we coulde be 
well content with it; but, sayeth he, I cannot beleve that your na- 
tyon coulde agree to have a Scotte Kyng of England ; and, lykewise, 
[ assure you, that our nacyon, being a stout nacyon, will never agree 
to have an Englishman Kyng of Scotland. And, tho’ the whole no- 
bilitie of the realme woulde consent unto it, yet our comen people, 
and the stones in the strete, wolde ryse and rebelle agenst it.’— 
Vol. II. p. 559-60. 

Il. We come now to the letters regarding the Reformation in 
Scotland, which occupy the remaining part of the first volume. 
As they relate altogether to the transactions of 1559-60, they of 
course throw no light on its early history in this country; where, 
as our readers know, it began to dawn not m: ny years after the 
first efforts of Luther. So early as 1528, the Scotish hierarchy 
was alarmed by the appearance of reforming speculations ; and 
the young Abbot of Fe rne, who had embrace d those tenets, prove 
ed the first victim of its persecutions. Others soon followed to 
consecrate and to advance, by their martyrdom, this great revolu- 
tion; and Sadler, as we have already noticed, found, on his first 
arrival in Scotland, that its prine iples s had made considerable pro- 
gress, not only among the a er orders, but among the younger 
part of the nobility. ‘Che animating example of England, which 
come years after threw off every vestige of popery ; together with 
the bold and fervid pre achit ig of John Knox, greatly contributed 
to extend these doctrines among the people of Scotland; but, 
though formidable in num te ers, and exposed for many years to the 
most cruel persecutions, the reformers made no attempt against 
the government, until the last years of the regency of Mary of 
Guise, when her repeated perfiai ies a oppressions, and avow- 
ed subserviency to tl ne san guinary and ambitious schemes of 

left them no alternative’ but arms or extirpation. 
ural that the Scotish Protestants should apply to Eli- 
had reeently come to the English crown, and res 
ir religion, to support them in their struggle 5 and 
be disposed to assisc them, both from a>ction to 
their 
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their cause, and from the obvious policy of preventing France 
from obtaining a decisive ascendancy in Scotland, by the ruin of 
the Protestants. It appears, accordingly, that a correspondence 
early took place, through Sir Richard Lee, one of her officers at 
Berwick ; and that the mission of Sadler, with the private im 
structions formerly noticed, was the consequence of Lee’s x pre- 
sentation, that © some singular trusty persoune’ should be sent 
to Scotland for its further management. He was entrusted with 
a discretionary power of advancing hres ona 1 pounds; but, 
as Elizabeth had not yet resolved upon open war, he was enjoin- 
ed to manage his correspo nd nce ann { oat es in such a way, a 
not to occasion a bre ich either with France or the R« ‘gent, 

The letters here published, give a full account of the corres 
spondence whic h ensued; and, to look only at the book, oné 
would certainly suppose that they were all published for the first 
time. The truth is, however, that ten or twelve of the longest 
and most important were printed long ago, in the Appendix to 
Keith’s History. ‘The suppression of this fact we conceive to bé 
a very culpable omission on the: part of the editor: and, to show 
in how slovenly a way this expensive book has been prepared for 
the public, we may mention, that a note of Bishop Keith’s, to 
one of these papers, is p eposterous ly retained, and appears in the 
shape of an inexplicable note by the present editor. 

Sadler, it appears, found no small difhculty in following out 
his instructions, both on account of the vigilance of the regent 
and the imprudent conduct of the persons with whom he was to 
act. In particular, he was more than once obliged warmly to ex 
postulate with Knox, whose fiery impatience was continually urg- 
ing measures which would have led to an immediate rupture be- 
tween the two queens; and thus we find Cecil complimenting 
him * for taming Knox’s audacity;’ and adding, that he was ob- 
liged to suppress the Jeiters which this reformer sent to London, 
as he found they did more harm than good. Sadler sometimes 
corresponded directly with the principal leaders, or * Lords of 
the Congregation, ’ as they were called; but more frequently 
with their agenis, wha, besides Knox, were, Balnaves of Hall- 
hill, Thomas Randolph, and Alexander Whitelaw. 

The progress of the Queen-regent’s fortifications,—the disor 
derly muster of the Protestant s,-—the unfortunate and ill-conduct- 
ed siege of Leith,—and the negotiations that led to the march of 
an English army, are al! more accurately and minutely detailed in 
these letters, than in any statement which has hitherto been made 
public. The operations of this army, and the events that led to 
the Treaty of Edinburgh, are detailed with sufficient fulness by 
Dr Robertson. + 

¢ 
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The letters now published, taken together with those of the 
Duke of Norfolk, already printed in the collection of Haynes, 
afford a complete and very interesting view of the most ‘import- 
ant transaction perhaps of Elizabeth’s whole reign,—a_ transac- 
tion, in which, says Mr Hume, ‘ all Europe saw the genius and 
capacity of the Queen and her ministers ; ’—but which, the learns 
ed author of Caledonia is pleased, in his last volume, to stigma- 
tize as a most unjustifiable interference in the concerns of a neigh- 
bour with whom she was at peace. With an author who thinks 
himself entitled to treat the great body of the Scotish nation as 
rebels, because they opposed the tyranny of Mary of Guise, and 
the arrogance and absurdities of Popery, we do not think it ne- 
cessary to enter into any argument. We do not think very high- 
ly of the prudence or wisdom of many of our leading reformers ; 
but the work they accomplished was glorious; and the times nei- 
ther furnished, nor perhaps admitted, of better instruments. 
Their enthusiasm was better, at any rate, and allied to better 
things, than the corrupt and corrupting superstitions of their op- 
ponents ; nor are there many, we believe, who are capable of ap- 
preciating the value of the deliverance they accomplished, who 
will hesitate to apply to them the brief and emphatic eulogium 
which Milton has bestowed on their brethren of England—* Duo 
in vita hominum mala sané maxima sunt, et virtuti damnosissimas 
tyrannis et superstitio ;—iis vos gloriosé liberaverunt.’—Milton, 
Defen. pro Pop. 

Ill. The fecond volume begins with Sadler’s correfpondence, 
when treafurer to the Queen’s army, during the rebellion in the 
north of England, in 1569-70. ‘Fhis rafh and ill-conduéted en- 
terprize was headed by the Earls of Weftmoreland and Northum- 
berland.. Parties to the intrigue for marrying the Duke of Nor- 
folk to the captive Queen of Scotland, they were, after its difco- 
very, and the feizure of that nobleman, fummoned to appear at 
court; but inftead of complying, they precipitately aflembled 
their vaflals, and fet up the ftandard of rebellion. Their declared 
objects were, to reftore the Catholic religion, and liberate Queen 
Mary; whom, notwithitanding their profeffed allegiance to Eli- 
zabeth, they would have been well pleafed to fee on the throne of 
England. Popular in the Catholic counties, and powerful in feu- 
dal retainers, they foon affembled a confiderable army ; but. their 
only exploits were, burning the Englifh bible, and celebrating mafs 
in one or two towns through which they marched ; for, on the 
approach of the Queen’s troops under Lord Suffex, they difperfed 
without flriking a blow. The two Earls, whofe mifadventures 
are {till recorded in the burden of fome old fongs, fled in difguife 
into Scotland, from whence Weftmoreland contrived to efcape in- 
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to Flanders ; but Northumberland fel! into the hands of the Re. 
gent, and was afterward. bafely delivered up to Elizabeth 

‘The parfimony of E! zibeth, is a well-known feature of het 
chara@er. It is Dr Birch, we think, who mentions, that the 
was known to grudge the expenfe of a courier in fone cafe of ims 
portance which required defpatch ; and thef> letters fhow, that 
the was exceedingly backward in fu; ing the troops who wer 
defending her ogainft rebellion. It was always a matter of fome 
difficult y to obtain a warrant for a remittance we find Sad. 
ler exclai mings in the bitternefs of his difappointsent, that © he 
would rather be out of lyfe, than cryed upon d ylie for money 
without any to pay.’ Her conduct was alfo remarkable, on this 

cal for feverity to the ferdued rebels. The whole c country 
for many miles was hung round with the viétims of her vengeance 
She feems to have thoug't. wth Machiavcl, that it is ofteld the 
beft policy in a fovereign to be crucl ; ‘ee fhe did = act upon 
the other part of his maxim, that, in fuch cafes, the offended 
ruler ought to fpare the property of his victims. On the contrary, 

agemiets to punifh was increafed, wherever there was @ pte 

{pe&t of reimburfing her expenses by forfeitures and confifcations, 

Sadler, we are forry to fay, was an active counfellor to rigour} 

among other things, Sidiorted her to fend a body of troops 

ders, in order to compel the * proude Scotts’ to give 

gitive rebels, © or to have their houfss, lands and goods 

overthrown, wafted and deftroyed by fyer and fworde with all 
extremyte. ’ 02. 

The letters of a recreant knight, of the name of Conftable, 
form a moft curious part of this branch of the correfpondence, 
This unworthy perfon acted as a fpy, in the pay of Sadler, upon 
the bs a of Weftmoreland, to whom he was nearly related by 


marriage ; and his atte:epts to pafs himfelf upon his e mployer a8 
an honeft and compaffionate man, while plotti ng the death of his 
confiding relation, are nota little fingular and dive tting. He un- 
dertook a journey to Scotland, to decoy Weltmereland from his 
’s of Farniherft 5 and the lctter, in which he gives 

proceedings, contains fome entertaining adven- 

> room only tor the following night fcene among 


Kerniherst, and went to my oste’s house, where I found 
many gests of dyvers factions, some owtlaws of England, some of 
Scotland, some neighbors thereabout, at cards; some for ale, some 
for plake and hardhedds (a small coin) ; and after that I had dili- 
gent fly leat rned and enquired that ther re was none of my surname 
that had me in deadlv fude, nor none that knew me, I sat dawn and 
plaid for hardhedds among ; the m, paisa re [ heard vox populé that the 
Lord Regent would not, for his owne honour, nor for thonor of his 

countrey, 
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countrey, deliver thearles, if he had them bothe, unlest it were to 
have there Quene delivered to him; and if he wold agree to make 
that change, the Borderefs would start up in his contrary, and 
reave both os 1e Quene and the Lords from him, for the like shame 
was never do: in Scotland ; and that he durst better eate his owne 
laggs then come again to seke Farneherst ; if he did. hé should be 


fought with, ere he came over Sowtray edge. Hector of, Thar- 
lowes hedd was wished to have ben eaten amongs us at supper.’ * 
IL. p. 118, 119. 

Annexed to this part of the work, we find .20 quarto pages 
reprinted from an old and not very rare treatife, © on the eftate of 
the Englith fugitives under the King of Spain;’ and this enora 
mous and molt irrelevant appendix is introduced without one fj 
lable of f explanation. We fearched in vain for fomething which 
might account for its intrufion, until we difeovered that the Earl 
of Weftmoreland’s name is mentioned in it, among other fugie 
tives, in the haohea of the King of Spain. Bury tryly, 
of larding one bock wit! 
tion the {ame eran name, is fi | ‘ven in the 
prefent advanced {tate of the bookmiking art 3 and exer 
recipe for (welling out a volume, iufinitely more efficacious than 
any bitherto difcovered by the mo nanufacturers of the 
metropolis. 

IV. We come now to the laf »f letters in this work — 
thofe which relate to the unfortunate Ou-en of Scots , during her 
tefidence, under the guardianfhip of Sir Ralph Sadler, in the caf- 
tles of Wingfield and ‘Tutbury. Thefe form a very interefting 
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addition to what has been already pubiifhed on the ful ject of her 
captive hiftory, in the valuable colleétions of Murdin and of 
Lodge. Sadler, it will be recolle€ted, was a member of the York 
and Weftimintter commiflions upon the charges againft Mary ; 
and appears, from fome ithort notes preferved among thefe papersy 
tohave been a firm believer in the genuinenefs of the letters to 
Bothwell, and her participation in t'.¢ murder of Darnley. “his, 
however, is a controver{y into which we are not called to enters 
and oe we have not the {malleft inclination to difcufs. In- 
deed, we think it not a little ludicrous, that large and angry vo- 
lumes fhould {till be written, about one or two dark pafluges in 
the life of a Queen who has been dead more than two canine 
Mary, at the time (September 1584) the was committed to the 
charge of Sadler, was exceedingly anxious to-open a negotiation 
with Elizabeth, in the hope of obtaining, if not liberty, at leaft 
fome relaxation of her confinement. ‘The grounds upon whichy 
Gg2 after 
* This Borderer had delivered up Northumberland to the Regent 
Murray, when he fled to him for protection. 
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s imprifonment, fhe ftill thought Eliza. 
liften to her fuit, may be learned from 
ation which pafled between her and Mr 
ld Cattle. This gentleman was fecte- 
vhom he communicated the follow. 
; erroneoufly ftated, in the Life, thag 
with Sadler himfelf. We give only, 
ular conference. 
r opinion where, as she thought, the Kin 
atch, and that I had heard of the Princess 
i¢ said there was such a motion, but thought it 
id said that the Duke of Florence had offrid his 
eine of 14 or 15 yeres, and a million of crounes with 
Madame, quod I, do you think that the Duke wold 
iehter from that warme and deynty countrey of Tus 
that cold realme of Scotland? Yea, I warrant you, quod 
e suid also, that there was a motion made for a daughter of 
k, with grete co ymmoditie of money and friendship; but 
t crowne ¢ ing ; by election, he was not sure of longer friendship’ 
n the old king’s life, and therefore had no grete fancy that. way. 
Then did I sana her of any offer of Spayne ; she said, merily, so as 
es y have Low Countreys withal, it was not amis; but who 
nt that. But truly, said she, I know of none there. But 
\d she, my son will marry as I will advise him.’ 
t the question to me, whether I thought she wold 
n confinement, were itin her power? I answer. 
‘ that I beclived she wold ; for itis natural for every thing 
that is kept in streigt subjection. ”— No, by my 
} he; “ye are deceavid in me ; for my hart is so grete, 
I had rather dye im this sort with honour, then run away with 
? hen she asked me, if she wer at liberty with the Quene’s 
r, Vv hither I tho ~— she wold go: ?.«] think, “ quod I, 
l go - owne in Scot: and, as it is good reason, 
1 there. is true,”” quod she, “ I wold go thi- 
but « onely to see my son, and to gyve him good coun 
her Majestie wold gyve her countenance, and som 
wold go into France, and lyve there a 
tle portion she hath there ; and never 
cove! it agayn. ” Ever in her talk beseachs 
make a tryall of her, that with som honorable 
» the rest of her dayes out of this captivitie.’ IL 


l 
1 
c 


f 


first took refuge in England, Sadler was one of 

d his sovereign with the infamous doctrine, that 

had dé uve ered her enemy into her hands; and that it 
vould b gnal ingratitude ‘not to keep her in bondage. At 
last, however, b “te we and Walsingham appear to have been ie 
lined 
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clined to an accommodatio: 
yersations between him and his 
self and her son. The followin 
treme poverty and dependence ¢ 
‘ She sayeth, if he ‘refuse to be ord 
bring him in case to make him seke 
besyds hers and her frends, are small, 
(and the worse by these needy folks about 
her for money to buy himself clothes and apparel! fo 
keys, which she heth caused to be furnished of h t 
when she could evill spare it. And that the 6000 croun 
ot lately from the Duke of Guise, whereof she thinkith th 
ntleman (Gray) heth had the most part himself 
forth in so good show, seemith to give a good « 
Matter. She sayeth still that when she heth brou 
good point with your Majesty, and settle’d som wise 
which he cannot do himself now, she will not 
yernment in Seotlande, but will not faill to kee 
to trouble your Majestie. She deliverith this 
hes as is possible to be uttere: y words. ’ 
How tar Marv was su 1 
may reasonably be doubt 
Elizabeth never had an 
fears of her escape, and 
insulted all her successive 
amiable and humiliating traits 
and anxious vindicati 
it Necessary 
sent collection. 
her to lodge ail nig 
field to'Tutbury. 


és : 
tic, both of the 


if it mi 
have been 
and ones M 
possable wit! and c: 
and the company in some 
the jorney was to far in « 
they reported that there v 
common waye, and scant that, 
of hills, rocks and woods. ’>— 

—‘* I do l) kewise assure, and 
neede be, I poing next before her 
fore all the gentlems 

- 
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gown, that her entaynment, was this. Jn the little hall was the good. 
wife, being an ancient widow, namid Mrs. Beaumont, with four 
ther woemen her neighbours. So soone as she knew, who was her 
hostesse, after she had made a beck to the rest of the woemen stand. 
ing next to the dorre, she went to her and kissed her, and noneo. 
ther, saying that she was come thither to trouble her. and that she 
ywas also a wydow, and therefore trusted they shulde agree well 
inough together, having no husbands to trouble them. And so went 
into the parler upon the same lowe floure, and no stranger with her 
put the goodwyie, and her sister. ’——* And further, so sone as she 
was within her lodging, the gentleman porter stoode still at the 
dorre to suffre none to go into the house but her awne people from 
their lodgings next adjoining. And then I appointed the bayliffs 
to cause 4 good watche of honest householders to be at all the cor 
ners of the toune, and in the market-place; and eight to walk all 
night in the streets where she lodgid, as myself, lyeing over against 
that lode can well testify, by the noise they made “all night.’ 
Il. p. 504, 505. 

We a ‘li terminate our extra&ls with a letter, which the old 
knight feems to have written in great perturbation. A new come. 
plaint was brought again{t him, for the crime of allowing hié thir 
{erable captive to accompany him, in the midst of an armed band, 
to the {port of hawking in the neighbourhood of the caftle. 

* —The trewth is, that when I came hither, fynding this coun 
aiey co commodious, and mete for the sporte which I have alwayes de. 
Uighted in, I sent hence fog my hawkes and faulconers, wherewith 
to passe this miserable life which I leade here ; and when they came 
hither, I toke the comodyte of them somtymes ‘here abroad, mot 
farre from this castell (Tutbury); wherof this quen_hering, er- 
nestly entreated me that she might go abrode with me to see 
my hawkes flie, a pastime indede which she hath singular delite in; 
and I, think king thi at - c — not be ill taken, assented unto her de- 

sire ; and’go hath she abrode with me three or four times hawk- 

Wy rs sometimes a myle, sometimes two myles, 

> myles from the castell. And for her garde, when 


, though I left the souldiors at home with their hal-. 


because they be fotemen, and cannot well 

the wayes here being foule and deepe; yet had [ al- 

10 or 50 of myn own servants, and others on horsebacke, with 
s, which I knew to be a suflicient garde against any attempte 
be made by any man here uppon the sodayn ; wherof I 
assure you, I see no maner cause of feare so long as this countrey 
remayneth in such quyetness as it is now. But s syns it is not well 
taken, I wolde to God som other had this charge, that wolde use it 
with more discretion than I can; for I assure yo yu, I am so wery of 
it, that, if it were not more for that I wolde do nothing that sh sulde 
offende her Majestie, than for fear of punishment, J wolde come home, 
and yelde myself to be a prisoner in the Tower all the dayes of my lif 
yather 
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gather than I wolde atiende any longer here upon this charge.’ Vol. Il, 
p- 538-9. 

hese papers are follbwed with some sket ches of Sir Ralph 
Sadier’s speeches, and another lopg appendix, made up of © an 
inventory of the furniture in Standon Lordship, belen ging to 
Ralph Sadler, Esq. an Dom. 1660,’ and a genealogical ac- 
count of all the Sadiers and all their descendants. Now, 
what, we would ask, hove the lovers of history to do with 
the articles * belonging to siid Ralph Sadier in Jtobert Deard’s 
Chamber, the Maides Chamber,’ and other chambers in £ Stan- 
don Lordship?’ And, thoug! it may be Fery gratifying to the 
Sadiers, the Astons, and the Cliffords, to see their respective pe- 
digrees printed on wove paper, in the best type of the Ballantyne 
ress, we really do not think that the public at la irge has any feel- 
ings « of that kid, or should be made to pay an additional farthing 
for Sir Ralph Sadler’s Letters, in order to gratify the vanity of his 
descendants 

Of a book so beautiful, and so expensive, we are concerned to 
gay, that its inaccuracy is still more remarkable than its beauty 5 
and that the whole publication bears marks of great negligence 
and precipitancy on the part of all concerned. 

The arrangement of the diffcrent papers is, in many inftances, 
obvioufly faulty and erroneous ; and, indeed, where they are not 
dated, they are as often put in a wrong place as ina right one, 
Thus, the paper at the clofe of vol. f. fhould have been printed 
near the beginning z the letters on the war of the Scotith refor- 
Mation, as it contains te inflructions given to Sadler when fent 
down to Berwick. No. 205 thould have been inferted immedi- 
ately after Nv. yq. In the lerters concerning Queen Mary, 
No. 5 is placed before the letters which refer to the years 1580 
and 1583, although it belongs to the period of 1684, and isan 
abridgement of Nos. 21, 22, and i No. 6 belongs to the fame 
period, and ought to have been fo pliced 

Errors of the prefs are extremely freq juent, even in that portion 
of the work which is not prin ed from - original manufcript. 
In a fingle page, reprinted from Haynes (vol. I. P- 719°) there are 


2 


three blunders. In Mr Scott’s biographical introduction, we have 
6 difdained’ for ‘ diane’ 5 nd the names of Murdin and 


Haynes are repeatedly interchanged in a very awkward manner, 
We are likewife told, in yety fair cyphers, that Sir Ralph was 


born in is and died at the age of e1 ight y, in the year 1607! 


5°7s 


Thefe inaccuracies become gre: ater, and are of far mor aes 


importar wee, Ww hen we come to thof > rts of the work which are 
now, for the firit time, printed from the ori,inal manu(cript. 
Without h aving had be benefit of fecing that orginal, we can detect 


Gea, uch 
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fuch a number of palpable blanders, as to produce a very uncom. 
fortable feeling of diftrut and infecurity with regard to the accus 
racy of almofi every doubtful and important paflage. In the very 
firft page that is fo printed (vol. L. p. 367.) befides feveral fauiltg 
of orthography, we have ‘ diforders’ for ‘ difcordes;’ and a 
little farther on, £ haftelie’ for ‘ hartilie.’ In p. 411, we have 
* forflowe’ for ‘ forflowe ;’ and in p. 431, we have the fols 
Jowing unintelligible gibberifh. ¢ She abafed the congregation 
without confent of the counfaile, to the gref and impoverifhment 

f their commonwealth.’ Now, we are almoft certain that the 
editor has here miftaken the word ‘ coigne,’ or perhaps ‘ cunzie,! 
for th 1e abridgement of © congregation ;’ and writren § gref and? 
for * grete ;’—-the charge being, that the, 7. e. the Queen Regent, 
deb se the current coin of the kingdom of her own authority, 
to the great impoverifhment of the commonwealth. 

If Mr Scott will condefcend to write notes to old ftate papers, 
we with he would condefcend to acquire the accuracy which cons 
ilitutes the whole merit of that hun nble {fpecies of writing. We 
have here plenty of heraldic and genealogical learning ; but little of 
a proper hiftorical nature that is remarkable for correétnefs: and 
we have met with a great number of miftakes, which might have 
been prevented by a moderate degree of refearch in the right 
places. § Newhaven,’ for inftance, the place from which the 
French army embarked for Scotland, he tells us, § was Nieuport in 
hie Flanders.’ Now, though it be true that thefe two names 
fuggeft the fame idea to an Englith ear, ftill it is equally truey 
that te aged which the Englifh then called Newhaven, was not 
Nix - ort in Irench Flanders, but Favre de Grace in Normandy, 
This mittake i 5 depuil d, vol. I. 494, 506, 516. And again, in 
vol, UL go, Mr Scott fays, that Sir Edward Horfey ‘ diftinguithed 
himfclf at the fiege of ‘Nic uport in 1663.” We never hese of 
the fiege of that town - + $63. It is likely (for we have not the 
book before us) that Hollinfhed, whom Mr Scott quotesy calls it 
“Newhaven ;’ but, if ws is at the pains to inquire, he will find 
that the hiftorian fpeaks of the well known fege of Havre j in that 
year. 


Knox, in one of ‘his letters, uses the expression, ‘ my mo- 






ther Elizabeth Bowis:’ and from this, Mr Scott thinks he has 
discovered the name of Knox’s mother. © I do not know (says 








ith much simplicity) that the name of our reformer’s 
mother is to be found elsewhere. His father resided at Gifs 
tord,’ &c. (vol. I. p. 456, and repeated 479, 509.) But Mr 
Scott should have recollected, that it is common ‘or married 
people to speak of their wife’s mother as their own: and, that 
Kuo x’s first wife’s name was Bowes, and her mother’s name, Eli- 


zabeth 
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vabeth) Bowes, assuredly was no secret. (see his History, p. 93, 
260.) Mr Scott blunders again, when he says (vol. I. 455.) ¢ this 
celebrated reformer, in his passage from Geneva to Scotland, had 
had an interview with Cecil, and was well acquainted with his 
views.’ So far from this, Kuwox had requested, but could not 
obtain, an interview with Cecil, or even liberty to pass through 
England; and therefore sailed directly from Dieppe to Leith. 
(Hist. p. 205—207.) He had indeed corresponded with that 
statesman, and was the principal instrument of establishing that in- 
tercourse which produced the sending down of Sadler to Berwick. 

Mr Scott says, that Sir James Crofts (whom Sadler assoct- 
ated with him in the first negotiation with the Scotish regent) 
was ‘ attainted by Queen Mary, but restored by Queen Etiza- 
beth,’ (vol. I. 387.) He was indeed tried and condemned by 
Queen Mary, for joining in the insurrection under Sir Thomas 
Wyatt; but obtained a p irdon ; and was afterwards restored to 
Queen Mary’s favour: for, in 1557, he was sent to the Borders 
with a military command, and entrusted with the man agement of im- 
portant affairs in the war with Scotiand at that times (See Strype’s 
Memorials of the Reformation, vol tt App. p. 266—275.) 

It appears from some of rhe Jetters, that Sadler and Crofts had 
expressed some dissatisfaction with the conduct of Henry Balnaves 
of Halhili: upon this Mr Scott says in a note—* ‘The objection of 
Queen Elizabeth’s agents seems to have been to the Calvinistical, 
and, possibly, Hey publican principles of Bainave 55 ’ (vol. I. 515.); 
and again—* Balnaves and Knox, as appears from various pas- 
Sages in these letters, do not appear to have been highly in. the 
confidence of Sadler at this moment, probably owing to their res 
publican tenets, (p. 548.) Now, is it possible that Mr Scott 
should have indulged himself in such guessing, if he had known 
that we have in print (Keith, App. p. 43.) Balnaves’s letter of 
defence, from which it appears, that the charges laid against him 
were, that he had been dilatory in sending infordatic yn to Sadler 
of the affairs ef the C mgregation 5 that he was too importunate 
in craving sup} ly ; not sufficiently close in concealing what had 
been sent ; and that he had bestowed on private persons part of the 
mone y intended for the common cause Pa fr¢ m all of which ch: iTges 
he exculpated himself co the satisfaction of Sadler and Crofts. These 
are charges very different from Ca!vimstical or Republican princi- 
ples ! Phere have been times, it dee 1, in which the name of repub- 
Mican was a suilicient stigma, and u ped as a term of reprobation to 
aliwho might entertain sentiments res oe ig government more free 
than were acceptable to their rulers ; and Mr Scott might suppose 
thar that was the custom in those days. But perhaps it will be 
dificult for Mr Svott to show, that Balnaves, or any of the Scor- 


ish 
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ish reformers, a‘vanced principles more republican than, he hag 
published in Cecil’s Memorial, (vol. I. p. 377.) As to Calvin. 
istical principles, if this was an offence or bugbear to Elizabeth 
and herministers, she ought not to have assisted the Scotishme. 
formers, who were all of this stamp; and she was particularly ill 
advised in sending an army to rebeve, from the French forces, the 
inhabitants of Leith, who, if we may believe Mr Scott, have, from 

the year 54% * down to the present day, been eager Calvinia 
or, as S idler then called them, good Christians, (see vol. lL. p. 24%.) 

Mr Scott is not more happy im accounting for the prejudice ene 
tertained by Elizabeth, and some of her courtiers, against the twe 
preachers Kuox and Goodman, which he imputes also to Geneva 
discipline and republican principles, (p. 532.) The unp»rdonable 
offence, however, which Knox had committed, was his pub- 
lishing ‘ The Blast of the Trumpet against the monstrous Ree 
gimest of Women.’ This appears, not only from his History, 
(p- 206—2:0.), but also from Sir Nicolas Throckmorton’s de. 
spatches, in which he endeavours to persuade Elizxbeth to pass 
over this offence ; and, in recommending Alexander Whitlaw, 
having mentioned that he was a friend of Knox, he takes care to 
add, that he was ‘ sory for his boke rashly writens’ (Forbes, 
I. 139, 129, 149.) Christopher Goodman had also written a book, 
in which he adopted Knox’s opinion re spectin ig female govern- 
ment, which, as he was an Englishman, gave still greater of- 
fence t» Queen Elizabeth. 

On the whole, though there are many very curious things in this 
publication, and though it appears in a very beautiful and even 
supetb form, we are constrained to say, that it is deficient in far 
more essential qualities. For our own parts, though we admire 
handsome books as much as our neighbours, we would willing- 
ly give up two inches of the margin, to have the text afrang- 
e4 ina more business-like, and printed in a more scholar. like 
manner; and, since the thing cannot now be helped otherwise, 
shall be glad to exchange the fine plates at the beginning of the 
volumes, for a full table of errata at the end. 


Disquisitions on Population. By Robert Acklom 
Ingram, 6. D. 1809. 


Reply to the Essay on Population by the Rev. T R. Malthus: 
In a Series of Letters. svo. London, 1808. 


W 7 should scarcely have thought it werth while to take any 
notice of these disquisitions, which consist, in a great dee 
grees 
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gree, Of strange misapprehensions and misrepresentations of the 
doctrines they profess to discuss, if we had not observed, among 
many persons, be sides Mr Tagram aad his anonymous coadjutor, 
aw ignorance of the principles of population, which seems to*us 
nearly unaccounrable, considering the careful amd detailed man- 
ner in which the subject has. been lately explained. The excel- 
Jent work of Mr Malthus, though it has certainly produced. a 

eat and salutary impression on the public mind, appears to us 
to have been much more generally talked of thanread, and.more 
gen erally read thamunderstood. ‘To those who have gone over 
jt with attention, without being able to understand it, we cannot 
flatter ourselves, that the few observations which we are about 
to make will be of much use; but there is a class of readers for 
whom we cannot help feeling considerable affection, who are 
penpte d, we believe, occasionally to turn over our transitory pages, 
when they would shrink from the perusal of a bound quarte, or 
two massive octavos. ‘hat these judicious persons are in nowise 
deterred from disci ussing the merits of the said quartas and octa- 
vos merely because they have not read them, every day’s expe- 
rience sufficiently proves ; and, indeed, it would be a cruel pre 
ventive check on conversation, to insist upon such previous drud- 
gery; but still, if we may judge of the feelings of others from 
our own under similar circumstances, it is, upon the whole, an 
advantage to a man to understand something about the subject on 
which he is going to deliver his by. ion. It is a great gratifica- 
tion to us to think, that we have afforded this advantage to our 
friends, on many important subjects, in morals, pelitic», and the 
various branches of science; ‘and we would fain hope, that we 
may now render them a small service of the same kind, on the 
no less impertant subject of population. At all events, we can 
promise them, that what we are going to say will, in one respect 
at least, have a much stronger cla mon their attention than the 
work of Mr Malshus,—that of brevity. 

This celebrated work may be said togconsist of two separate 
parts. In the first place, of some very important stasements in 
point of fact, the truth of which neither is nor can be denied, 
thou gh the different parts of the statement had never before been 
bran ug! it together, nor the nature of their connexion pointed out ; 
and, in the second place, of certain reasonings and practical ine 
ferences deduced from these facts. Now, the first part, or the 
Mere statement of indis Tosah le facts, forms by far the larg- 
est and the most important part of the work; an 1, Strange as ‘it 

must appear to every one who is capable of for an opinion 
on the subject, it is to this part that the most viole at objections 
have been made. It is for having stated, with inimitable caution 
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and accuracy, facts which cannot possibly be called in question, 
that Mr Malthus has been assailed with such titnotous reptoe iches, 
—thatyhe has been accused of sophistry, of presumption, of blas- 
phemy, ithumanity, and love of wice and corruption. Against 
such charges, we know that he would disdain to be defended; 
nor would our compassion for those who have advanced them 
have been quite strong enough to make us undertake the hopeful 
task of undeceiving them, if their errors did not appear to ore 
ginate in a few fundamental mistakes, which may probably ob- 
struct the reception of important truths in mofe dispassionate 
minds. 

The radical proposition, then, which we wish to impress upon 
our readers is, that throughout the greater part of his invaluable 
work, Mr Malthus is occupied merely with the statement, detail ’ 
and illustration, of a few very important and radical facets, the 


truth and certainty of which, none of his detractors havé been 
bold enough to call in question ;,and that, disclaiming all preten- 
sions to discovery, he has aimed only at fixing the attention of 
mankind on the true character of cer ph ore na that have ale 
ways been before their eyes. ‘Lo sati fy the mos t suspicious of 


our readers, how very innocent, and, at the same time, how very 
important this task was, we shall now endeavour to give sucha 
short abstract of the fundamental principles of the wo: k, as, we 
flatter ourselves, will occasion no perplexi y to pefsons of the most 
slender capacity. 


In the first book of the Wealth of Nati Dr Smith, when 
explaining the causes which proportio reward of labour to 
the extent of the funds for its support, justly observes, © It is in 
© this manner that the demand for 7 ke that for any other come 
¢ modity, necessarily regulates the J uon of men ;—quickens 
© it, when it goes on too slowly ; and stops it, when it advances too 
‘fast. It is this dema id which ¢ oe and determines the state 
€ of population in all th erent countries of the world—in North 


© America, in Europe anil China; which renders it r ipidly pfo- 








€ gressive im the first, slow and ; ial in the second, and altoge- 
¢ ther stationary in the last.’ assage of Dr Smith, which 
we think we have heard first suggested to Mr Malthus the idea of 
his essay, is illustrated and confirmed by ac 4 of indisputabt 
MS ESS$ay, 1S liustrated and conhrmes vy a crowd oF inaisputadie 
facts, to whatever country on the globe our view may be directed. 
In taking a survey of this kind, it w “_ speedily be discovered to 


be a fact that admits of no dispute, that the rate of population is 
by no means the same inal! the countries of the world, -and that 
there is a notable diflcremce in its progress, not only in North Ame- 
rica, for instance, compared with Europe or Asia m general, but a 


similar difference in the dilferent stat Europe, at the same pe- 
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riod of time, and in the same state at different periods), As men 
cannot live without food, it will also be readily admitted to bea 
fact, that those variations in the rate of population must have 
been universally preceded and accompanied by, variations inthe 
means of maintaining labourers; on whith, indeed, the demand 
before mentioned “must necessarily depend. Where these funds 
afe rapidly increasing as in North ‘America, the demand for an in- 
creasing number of labourers, makes it easy to provide an ample 
subsistence for each; and the population of the couniry is observed 
to make rapid advances. Where these funds increase only at a 
moderate rate, as in most of the countries of Europe, there the 
demand for labourers is moderate; the command of the labourer 
over the means of subsistence is consequently much diminished ; 
and the population is observed to proceed with a moderate pace, 
varying in each country, as nearly as may be, according to the va- 
riations in the funds for its support. Where these funds are 
stationary, as we are taught to believe is the case in China, and as 
has certainly been the case in Spain, Italy, and probably most of 
the countries of Europe, during certain periods of their history, 
there the demand for labour being stationary, the command of the 
labourer over the means of subsistence, is comparatively very 
scanty, and population is observed to make no perceptible pro- 
gress, and sometimes to be even diminished. 

In thé second place, it is a fact equally notorious, that the ac- 
tual increase of the funds for the maintenance of labour does not 
depend simply upon the physical capacity of any particular country 
to produce food and other necessaries, but upon the degree of in- 
dustry, intelligence and activity, with which these powers are at 
any particular time called forth, We observe countries, possess~ 
ing every requisite for producing the necessaries and conveniences 
of life in abundance, sunk in a state of ignorance and indolence, 
fromithe vices of their governments, or the unfortunate constitu- 
tion of their society,—and slumbering on for ages with scarcely 
any increase in the means of subsistence, till some fortunate e- 
vent introduces @ better order of things; and then, the industry 
of the nation being roused, and allowed to exert itself with more 
freedom, more ample funds for the maintenance of labour are 
immediately provided, and population is observed to make a sud~ 
den start forwards, at a rate quite different from that at which it 
had before proceeded. 

This seems to have been the case with many “of thé countries 
of Europe, during some periods of their history; but is more 
particularly remarkable in Russia, the population of which, 
though very early inhabited, was so extremely low before the be- 
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ginning of the last century, and has proceeded with such rapid 
steps since, par ticularly since the reign of Catherine II. 

It'is alSo.a fact that has often attracted obsetVation in a review 
of the history of different nations, that the waste of people ocs 
casioned by the great plagues, famines and other devastations, to 
which the human race has been occasionally subject, has been ree 
paired in a much shorter time than it would have been, if thé 
population, after these devastations, had only proceeded-at the 
same rate as before. From which it is appatent, that, after the 
void thus occasioned, it must have increased much faster than ue 
sual; and the greater abundance of the funds for the maintenance 
of labour, which would be left to the survivors under such cire 
cumstances, indicates again the usual conjunction of a rapid 
increase of population with a rapid increase of the funds for 
its maintenance. Just after the great pestilence in the time of 
Edward III., a day’s labour would purchase a bushel of wheat; 
while, immediately before, it would hardly have purchased a 
ei 

With regard to the minor variations in the different countries 
of Europe, it is an old and familiar observation, that, wherever 
any mew channels of industry, and new sources of wealth, are 
opened, so as to provide the means of supporting an additional 
number of lal boure ry there, almost immediat ely, a stimulus is 
given to the population ; and it proceeds, for a time, with a vis 
gour and celerity pr ops rtionate to the greatness and duration of 
the funds on which alone it can subsist. 

In the third place, it is no less’ certain and visible, that, ina 
few countries where the funds for the maintenance of labour are 
in great abundance, the rate at which population increases is so 
rapid, that, if it were to continue un: abated, the largest and rict- 
est territory, nay, the whole globe of the earth, would, in a few 
centuries, be completely possessed ; but, as the great abundanc 
of these funds appears absolutely to depe nd aren the circumstance 
of there being an abundance o f good land to be had at a very low 
price, it is quite clear thar this state of things cannot possibly 
continue ; and that the funds for the maintenance of labour must, 
in the progress of cultivation and population, cease to increase 
with the same rapidity very long before they come to a stop, or 
before the country can be considered as fully peopled. The im- 
possibility-of the coatinued increase of these funds at the same 
rate, will be still more evident when applied to the peopled states 

f Europe and Asia, under any imaginable system of govern- 
ment: and, in reference to the peopling of the whole earth, it in- 
volves a manifest absurdity, to suppose, that a certain abundance 
of the funds for the maintenance ‘of labo sur, which, wherever it 

has 
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has been found to exist, depends upon the land bearing a very 
great proportion to the people, should experience no change, 
while this proportion was gradually altering, 80 as ultimately to 
become the opposite of what it was at first. 

From this slight survey of what has certainly taken place, and 
is actually taking place, with respect to the funds for the mainte- 
nance of labour in different coun:ries, we conceive that the three 
following propositions may be stated as among the. fucts least ca- 
aN of being cohtroverted. 

‘That man, like all other animals, multiplies in proportion 
to aa means of subsistence which, under the actual circumsances 
in which he lives, are placed within his reach. 

2. That there is a power of increase in the human race, much 
greater than is generally exercised, always ready to exert itself as 
soon as it finds an opening ; and appearing continually in sudden 
starts of population, whenever the funds for the maintenance of 
labour have experienced an increase, in whatever way this may 
— been occasioned. 

That this power of increase is so great, and, in its nature, 
scarily so different from any increase which can result from 
adding together different portions of a limited quantity of land, 
or gradually improving the cultivation of the whole, that the 
funds for the maintenance of Jabour cannot, under any sytsem the 
most favourable to human industry, be made permanently to keep 
pace with such an increase of population as has been observed to 
take place for short periods in particular countries ; and conse- 
quently, as man cannot live withovt food, that the superior power 
of population cannot be kept on a level with the funds which are 
to support it, without the almost constant operation of consider- 
able checks, of some kind or other. 

What these checks are, is the next important question; and, 
keeping in mind, that it is strictly and purely a question of mere 
fact, and not of reasoning or hypothesis, let us first hear Dr 
Smith. In speaking of the dependence of man, like other ani- 
mals, on the means of subsistence, and of the impossibility of 
his i increasing beyond them, he observes, ‘ But, in civilized soci- 
‘ety, it is only among the inferior ranks of people, that the 

scantiness of subsistence can set limits to the further multipli~ 

cation of the species ; and it can do so in no other way, than 
by destroying a great part of the children which their frui:ful 
matriages produce.” 

As the poverty andumisery which would destroy a considerable 
portion of children, must necessarily be most severely felt, not 
only by the human bein RS thus suffering, but by their parents and 
Survivors, it must be acknowledyed, that sugh a premature mor- 
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tality is avery harsh leveller; and it is fortunate, for theshuman 
race, that there are other ways besides this, by which population 
may, proportion itself to the means of subsistence. Mr Malthus 
shows s clearly, ‘that the effects of the difficulty of providing fora 
family, do not appear merely'in premature mortality, but in the 
delay of engaging in a connexion which is likely to be attended 
with such a consequence. And this view of the subject not omé 
ly accords better with our ideas of a being who possesses the digs 
tinctive faculty of reason, but is completely confirmed by what is 
taking place in all the countries with which we are acquainted, 
where we find, that when the funds for the maintenance of las 
bour become comparatively scanty, the marriages generally be. 
come later and less frequent. 

It appears, then, without entering into any argument or detail; 
that the checks to population may be divided into two general claia 
ses—those which operate:in preventing the birth of a population 
which cannot be supported, and those ” which destroy it after it 
has been brought into being ; or, as Mr Malthus has called themes 
the preventive checks and the positive checks. 

‘The necessary and constant operation of some checks to popuie: 
lation,, in almost all the societies with which we are acquainted, 
being fully established, and these checks being most clearly divi 
sible into the two before mentioned classes, we can scarcely hesie 
tate in determining which of them we should wish to-¢ee put in 
operation. 

It is observed, in most countries, that in years of scarcity and 


dearness, the marriages are fewer than usual; and if, under all» 


the great variations to which the increase of the means of subsist 
etce is necessarily exposed from a variety of causes; fromaplen- 
ty or scarcity of land; from a good or a bad government ; fromthe 
general prevalence of intelligence and industry, or of ignorance 
and indolence ; from the opening of new channels of commerce, 
or the closing of old ones, &c. &c., the population were propor 
tioned to the actual means of subsist: ence, more by the prudence 
of the labouring classes in delaying n nartiage, than by the misery 
which produces premature mortality among their children,—it can 
hardly be doubted that the happiness of the mass of mankind 
would be decidedly improved. 

It is further certain, that, under a given increase of the funds 
for the maintenance of labour, it is aac ly impossible to give 
_toeach labourer a larger share of these funds, or materially to 
improve his condition, without some increase of the preventive 
check ; and consequently, that all efforts to improve the condi- 
tion of the poor, that have no tendency to produce a more favour 
able proportion between the means of subsistence and the popur 
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lation which is to confume them, can only be pattial or tempo- 
rary, and muft ultimately defeat their own object. 

It follows, therefore, a8 a natural and neceffary conclufion, that 
in order to improve the condition of the lower claffes of fociety; 
to make them fuifer lefs undef any diminution of the funds for 
the maintenance of labour, and enjoy more undet any aétual 
flate of thefe funds, it fhould be the great bufinefs to difcou- 
rage helplefs and improvident habits, and to raife them as much 
as poflible to the condition of beings who £ look before arid 
after.” The caufes which priticipally tend to fofter helplefs, in- 
dolent and improvident habits among the lower clafles of fo- 
ciety, feem to be defpotifm and ignorance, and every plan of cons 
du& towards them which increafes their dependence, and weaks 
ens the motives to perfonal exertion. The caufes, again, which 
principally tend to promote habits of indu(ftry and prudence, feem 
tobe, good government and good education, and every circum~ 
ftance which tends to increafe their independence and refpe€tabi- 
lity. Wherever the regifters of a country, under no particular dif- 
advantages of fituation, indicate a great mortality, arid the gene- 
raliprevalence of the check arifing from difeafe and death, over 
the check arifing from prudential habits, there we almoft inWari- 
ably find the people debafed by oppreffion, and funk in ignorance 
and indolence. Wherever, on the contrary, in a country without 
peculiar advantages of fituation, or peculiar capability of increafe, 
the regifters indicate a {mall mortality, ard the prevalence of the 
check from prudential habits above that from premature mortality, 
there, we as conftantly find fecurity of property eftablifhed, and 
fome degree of intelligence and knowledge, with a tafte for clean- 
linefs and comforts, pretty generally diffufed. 

Nor does experience feem to jultify the fears of thofe who 
think, that one vice at lea{t will increafe in proportion to the in- 
creafe of the preventive check to population. Norway, Switzer- 
land, England and Scotland, which are moft diftinguifhed for the 
fmallnefs of their mortality, and the operation of the prudential 
teftraint on marriage, may be compared to advantage with other 
countries, not only with regard to the general moral worth and 
tefpectability of their inhabitants, but with regard to the virtues 
which relate to the intercourfe of the fexes. We cannot, as Mr 
Malthus obferves, eftimate with tolerable accuracy the degree in 
Which chaftity in the fingle ftate prevails. Our general conclu- 
fions muft be founded on gerieral refults; and thefe are clearly 
in our favour. 

We appear, therefote, to be all along borne out by experience’ 
and obfervation, both in our premifes and conclufions. From 
what we fee ahd know, indeed, we cannot rationally expe& that 
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the pafhons of man will ever be {fo completely fubjected to his 
reafen, 2s to enable him to avoid all the moral and phyfical evils 
which depend uponhis own condui ie But this is merely faying, 
that perfect virtue is not to be expe¢ ts -d on earth ; an aflertion by 
no means new, Or peculiarly Applicable to the prefent difcuffion. 
‘The diffi rences obfervable in different nations, in the preflure of 
the evils refulting from the tendency of the human race to increafe 
fafter San the means of fubfil ence, entitle us faily to con 
clude, that thofe which are in the bett flate are flill ae ible of 
confiderable improvement; and that the worlt may at lealt be 
made equal to the beft. his is furely fulficient both to oni 
and to direét our exertions in the caufe of Cae happinefs ; and 
the diréction which our efforts will receive, from thus turning our 
attention to the laws that relate to the increafe and decreafe of 
mankind, and feeing their effects exemplified in the ftate of the 
different nations around us, will not be into any new and fufpi- 
cious path, bus into the plain, beaten track of morality. It will 
be our duty to exert ourfelves to p rocure the eftablifhment of jutt 
and equal laws, which proteét and give refpeCtability to the lows 
oft fubject, aul fecure to ane member of the community the 

ruits of his induflry; to extend the benefits of education “as 


widely as poflible, that, to i long litt of errors from paflion, 


may not be added the {till longer lft of errors from ignorance; 
and, in general, to difcourage indolence, improvidence, and a blind 
indulgence of appetite, without regard to confequences 3 and to 
i 
‘ 


encourage induftry, prudence, an ‘the fubjection of the paflions 
to the di@tates of reafon. ‘The only change, if change it can be 
cailed, which the ftudy of the laws of population can make in our 
duties, is, that it will lead as to apply, more fteadily than we have 
hitherto done, the great rules of morality to the cafe of marriage, 
and the direction of our charity ; but the rules themfelves, and 
the foundations on which they rett, of courfe remain exactly 
where they were before. 
‘This appears to us to be the substance of what Mr Maithus has 
said. Yetthis theory, and these conclusions, simple and con- 
sistent as they appear to be, and resting, as they do all along, up- 
on the most obvious and undeniable facts, are rejected by a pret- 
ty large class of religious and resp ‘ctable peop! le, because they 
think, that the acknowledgement of a law of increase in the hu- 
man race greater than any possible increase of the means of sub- 
sistence, is an impeachment of the power or benevolence of the 
Deity. Mr Ingram says, that u a n the first perusal of the senti- 
ments contained in the Essay, the religious mind revolts at the 
apparent want of intelligence and cont rivance in the Author of 


the creation, in infusing a principle into the nature ef man, which 
it 
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it required the utmost exertion of human prudence and ingenuity 
to counteract. ’ 

In answer to this, and to all similar objections, we should ob- 
serve, first, that we are not permitted to reject truths, of which 
our senses ani expetience give us the firmest assurance, sbecause 
they do not accord with our preconceived notions respecting the 
attributes of the Deity. Ali our evidence for the prevailing be- 
nevolence of the works of creation—all our evidence of the power 
of the Creator—is derived from these sources. ‘This evidence we 

nust not, and cannot refuse to 
is an after concern, to reconcile t 








the attributes which we Se to the Divinit 

But to such persons as Mr Ingram, and the class who often 
urge this objection, we have a further answer. We should gb- 
serve, that from those , who do not believe in revelation, we might 


expect such an objection; but that it appears to come with pecu- 


liar inconsistency from Christians. We do not pret tend to be 
deep theologians ; but we have always understood that the high- 
est authorities, both in the English and Scotish church, have uni- 
aly represented this world as a state of discipline and prepara- 

tion for another; and indeed, that this doct 1s almost univer- 


sally considered as the characteristic doctrine of the N 
ment. ‘ 
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liar and marked a manne r, accoras with tois view of the state of 
man onearth. ‘The purpose of the earthquake, the hurricane, or 


the drought, by which thousands and even millions of the human 


) perish in lingering want— 
it must be owned, is inscrutable ; particularly, as we have been 
ex tpressly cautioned, in scripture, not to be too ready to consider 
such events in the light of judgments for the offences of the per- 
sons thus suffering. Yet that these events 3, which are of obvious and 
acknowledged recurrence, should be passed over without difficulty 
by the Christian, and that he should be staggered by a law of na- 
ture, which eminently illustrates and confirms one of the main 
doctrines of his religion, is, we own, to us, guite unaccountable 
and affords a very curious instance of the inconsistency of human 
reason. If it be really true, as we believe it is, that this life is a 
state of discipline and preparation for another, is it possible 
that we should find any difliculty in believing that a law of na> 
ture exists peculiarly calculated to rouse the faculties, and direct 
the exertions of the human race, which, by its varying pressure, 
and the various difficulties to which it git ives rise, exercises and 
enlarges the powers of the mind, and calls into action all the 


Hh? great 
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great moral virtues which dignify and adorn human nature, af 
necessary to human happiness; which, above all, is constantly 
imculcating the necessity of the subjection of the passions to the 
dictates of reason and religion, and which, evetr if vice and misery 
were almost banished from the earth by the efforts of human virtugy 
would occasion the necessity of constant watchfalness and attention 
to maintain and secure the happiness which had been obtained ? 
On the other hand, if this law does exist, ax we cannot fora 
moment doubt, frony the evidence of incontestable facts, it mere 
by affords a striking Mautigsion and confirmation of that view of 
human life which is held out to us i the Scriptures 5 3 and, in- 
stead of being objected to by the Christian, it owght to be hailed 
as a powerful ally ;- as, to us at least, it appears to be one of those 
natural laws discovered by human experience, which may be 
urged with considerable force in favour of revealed religion. 
‘Phe next clafs of objeftors confitts of worldly ftatefmen and 
politicians, who, at the flighteft mention of checks to populationy 
immediately conceive that our armies will want foldiers, and our 
manufactures hands. To fuch perfons, it would of courle be 
in vain to urge, that defence is better than conqueft, and that 
the happinefs of a fociety is a confideration paramount to the exs 
tent of its ¢xports. H we had no other argements than thefe, 
we know full well that it would be wfelefs to urge them againk 
fuch objectors. But, even thefe perfons, we think, muft allow, 
that the power of a country, both in war and: in commerce, muft 
depend upon that part of its population which is ative and eff 
cient, not upon that which is helplefs and inefficient. If it has 
been found by experience that one country, which has, we. will 
fay, 200,000 births in each yar, dees not rear fo many to pu 
berty as another country which has only 160,000, mult it not 
be allowed, that the fir is the weaker ef the two? Amd if, ia 
addition to the queition of nw vagal force, we take into confi- 
deration the ftate of mif-ry and deprefion in the fieft country, 
which muft have occafioned premature mortality, we cannot 
doubt that the feeond would be inhale faperior wm the indultry 
and energy, 23 well as the happinefs ef its inhabitants. Not on- 
ly would a country, where the checks to population arife from 
the prudential habits of the lower claffes, rather than from pre- 
mature mortality, po Fels a greater military and manufacturing 
population, with the fame means of fubfittence, but, from the 
very circumftance of the cowntry’s containing this larger propor 
tion of perfons in the active periods of life, the means of fuly 
fiftence would ftand a much fairer chance of being increafed with 
rapidity. ‘This 18, in fact, confirmed by experience. Englandy 
Scotland, Switzerland and Norw ay, where the premature checks 
% 
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go population are obferved to prevail with the greateft force, in- 
creafe fatler ia the funds for the mainténance of labour. and, of 
courfe, in the population fupported by them, than moitt ef the 
countries of Europe that have a larger proportien of births. 

So far, therefore is it from being trae, that the imcreafed pru- 
dence of the poer, wich regard to marriage, would be atrended 
with a falling off im the military and commercial popwlation of a 
country, or by any obftruétions to its farther increafe, as far as 
our experience has hirherto gone, it muft be acknowledged thax 
ats effets have been jult the reverie. 

We have heard ity however, afked, whether, if the advice 
which inculcates an increafed prudence with regard to marriage, 
were really attended to, it might not be carried too far, and mar 
terially diminith the population of a countr e er prevent its in- 
create ? In anfwer to this, we fhould readi!y allow, that the e- 
pent, however improbable, was within the eal of pothbility ; 
but fhould add, that if fuch porlibilities were to preclude fimikar 
an the range of moral initruction would be limited indeed. 
Swill hardly be uedmitted, that we thould be deterred from enferc- 
ing, w itl 1 all our power, the precepts of benevolence in oppofition 
to fel fi ifinefs, becaufe, if we really made men quite regardiefs of 
their own intereils, we fhould do much more harm than gvod. 
Phere is, in fuch cafes, a mean point of perfection, which it is our 
duty to be conftantly aiming at; and the circumftance of this 
point being furrounded on all fides with dan gers, is only according 
to the an logy of ail ethical experience. ‘The fact uw sdoubtedly is, 
coy in the paft hittory of the world, and in Ks aétual condition, 

: fee countless examples of the mifery produced by the ne- 
glect of this prudentiai abitinence s and no inflance, even of the 
Highteft inconvenience, from its excesive influence. As there is, 
in "etality, no danger of ever makin ; the mafs of maukind too 
generous or {00 compatlionate, fo there is jutt as litle of ovr de~ 
populating the world by making them too much the crea- 
tures of reafon, and giving prudence too preat a maitery over 
the natural pailions and atfections. ‘The prevailing error in the 
game of life iS, not that we mils the prizes through: excels of tie 
midity, but that we overlook the true itate of the chances in our 
eager and fanguine expeCtatwns of winning them. OF all the 
objections that ever were made to a moraliit who offered to arm 
men againtt —s pafuions chat are eve rywhere feducing them into 
mifery, che moft flattering, bat, andoubtedly, the mott chiuneri- 
cal, is that his reafons are fo itrong, that if he were allowed to 
diffufe 1! em, pafhon would he extinguifhed alroge a and the ac- 
tivity, as well ag the enjoyments of man, annitulated along with 
hig vices. 

Hh W ha: 
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ofé benefit it is y clvte tty intended, will be 
well able to digeft at a meal. We thal! tlop here, thérefore, for 
the ptefent ; and, if any of them are in duced, by what we have 
faid, to venture 1¢ perufal of Mr Malthug’s entire book, we 
engage, for their encouragement, to he!p them over the ftartling 
paffages of it, by a fhort examination of the other objections which 
have been u t i 
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Emperors of the : r present Dynasty: Translated from 

the Chine ind accompanied with an Appendix, consisting of 

authenti Jocuments and a few occasional Notes, itustrative of the 
Subject of the Work. Vby Sir George ‘Thomas Staunton, Bart 
F.R.S. ito. pp. 81. Cadell & Davies. London, 1810. 


Ty" Chinefe have not hitherto had y fair play in Europe. 
The firft miffionaries, from the natu propenfity of all dif- 
coverers to magnify the importance of their difcovery, gave.a moft 
exaggerated acct ir merits and attainments; and then 
came a fet of phil lofoph re, who, from thei natural love of paras 
dox, and laudable zeal'to d preciate that part of their fpecies with 
which the ey were beit acquainte -d, eagerly took up and improved 
upon the legends of the holy father , till they had not only exalt- 
ed thofe remote Afiatics above all European com petition, but had 
transformed them into a fort of biped Houyhnms—-the creatures 
of pure reafon and enlightened beneficen ce. This extravagance, 
of courfe, provoked an oppofite extravagance 3 and De Pauw and 
others, not contented with denying the virtues and fciences of the 
Chinefe, called equally in queftion their numbers, their antiquity, 
and their nranual dexterity ; and reprefented them as among the 
molt cont nape ible and debafed of the barbarians, to whom all but 
Europe feen hay lin perpetuity More mode-+ 
rate and ra l opinions at length fucceeded ; and, when our em- 
bafly entered th ry , the intellivent men who com- 
poled it were as little inclu we believe, to extol the Chinefe, 
from childith admiration, or o f witty malice, as to detract 
from their real merits, becaufe they appeared under an outlandifh 
afpe&, or had been overpraifed ome of their predeceflors. 
The effegt of this afpect, however, and this overpraife, were ftill 


vifible 
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vifible, we think, in the different opinions of the caindid and in- 
telligent perfons to whoin we have alluded. ‘The noble Lord who 
was at the head of the million, appears, on the whole, to have 
formed a higher eflimate of this fingular Pe -ople than any of the 
perfons in his grain. His ingenious and enlightened fecretary,, Sir 
George Staunton, feems to,have wavered a good deal as to the 
point of the fcale at which he thould place them 3 and Me Bar- 
row, though infinitely more accurate and candid than De Pauw, 
is evidently actuated by fomething of the fame pique or antipathy 
to the formal orientals, which has given fo fingular a colouring to 
bien ati ns of that zealous philofopher. 
While the opinions of the bett informed perfons were thus at 
variance on the fubject, it was particularly to be regretted, thar 
there were fearcely any documents before the public, from which 
they could with fafety form a judgment for themfelves, ‘The 
tranflations exhibited by the miflionaries. were moit! 
of fancy; and thefe were faid to be fo coloured 
their verfions, as to convey no idea whatever f 
ftyle or character of the people; while the ftatements made, as 
to matters of fcience and government, were far too general to 


ferve as the foundation of any important conclufions. it is rather 


erithe 


remarkable, indeed, that, notwithftanding the great commercial 
intercourfe which England has now maintained with China, for 
more than a century, the work before us fhould have been the 
very firft ever rendered out of that language directly into our 
own. It appears to us, however, to be at lealt as important in it- 
felf, as it is remarkable for its rarity. It contains, as the title 
imports, the authentic text of the whole Penal Law of China; 
and as their peculiar fyflem of jurifprudence has attached a cer- 
tain public punifhment to the violation or neglect of almoft every 
civil obligation, their penal law comprifes an iscidental view of 
their whole fyftem of legiflation. Now, there certainly is no one 
document from which we may form a judgment cf the chara&ter 
and condition of any nation, with fo much fafety, as from the 
body of their laws, and when thefe are prefented to us, not in 
the partial abftracts of their admirers or detractors, but in the ori- 
ginal fulnefs and nakednefs of their authentic flatutes, the imfor- 
mation which they afford may be fairly confidered as paramount 
to all that can be derived from other fources. ‘The reprefentations 
of travellers, even where their fidelity is lgeble to no impeach 
ment, wiil almoit always take a tinge from their own imagu.ation 
or affections; and, where enthufiafm or controverfy have any 
place in the difcuflion, there is an end to all profpect of accuracy 
or jultice. ‘The laws of a people, however, are actual fpecimens 
of their intelle€t and character; and may lead the reflectiag, ob- 
Hh 4 - ferver, 
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ferver, to whom they are prefented, in any corner.of the world, 
to a variety of important conclufions that did net occur to the 
individual by whom they were colleé&ted. In fuch a work, the 
legiflator inevitably paints both himfelf and the people for whom 
he legiflates ; and, as nothing here depends upon the colouring of 
ftyle or ornament, nothing fhort of intentional fabrication in the 
tranflator can prevent us from forming a correé& notion of the or 
ginal. In the cafe before us, however, we have not only every 
reafon to believe that the tran{ation is perfedtly jut and accurate, 
but think we can difcover, in the tranflator, fuch candour and 
coolnefs of judgment, as would entitle him to be trufted in a 
matter of far greater temptation. 

Sir George Staunton, in an Introduction of considerable length, 
but which its clearness, modesty and intelligence, made us. wish 
longer, has presented us with an interesting sketch of the general 
character of ‘the Chinese institutions; and endeavoured, though 
with a visible leaning in their favour, to mediate between those 
who had exaggerated their preten sions, and those who had been 
offended at the’disappointment of extravagant expectations. He 
confesses, that the romantic ideas which had been diffused by the 
writings of some of the missionaries, were far indeed from being 
reajiz d by an actual inspection of the Chinese. 

Their knowledge,’ he obsery res, § was perceived to be defective 
in Cone peints in which we have, in Europe, recently made the great 
est progress, and to which we are therefore proportionately partial. 
‘Their virtues were found to consist more in ceremonial observances, 
than in moral duties ; more in profession, than in practice: and ther 
vices, when traced and discovered upon occasions where they were 
the least expected, seemed to deserve a more than ordinary degree of 
reprobation.’ Trans. Pref. p. ix. 

In spite of all this, he observes, that this nation will be found 
to possess certain considerable advantages, both in a moral and 
political view, which are not to be exactly paralleled in any Eu- 
ropean society. These he ascribes, in a very brief and philoso- 
phical enumeration, 

—‘ to their system of early and universal marriage, except, in- 
deed, as far as that system may be considered to conduce to the mis- 
fortune of a redundant population; to the sacred regard that is ha- 
bitually paid to the ties of kindred; to the sobriety, industry, and 
even intelligence of the lower classes; to the almost total absence of 
feudal rights and privileges ; to the equable distribution of landed 
property ; to the natural incapacity and indisposition of the govern- 
ment and 64 to an indulgence in ambitious projects and foreign 
conquests ; and lastly, to a system of penal laws, if not the most just 
and equitable, at least the most comprehensive, uniform, and suit- 
ed to the genius of the people for whom it is designed, perhaps of 
any that ever existed.’ Zrans. Preface, p. xi 
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Upon the whole, he thinks it reasonable to conclude, that a 
hilosopher who should survey this people with an enlightened 
and liberal indulgence, would probably find * something to com- 
pensate the evils he had justly reprobated and lamented; and 
might even have at last determined, that a considerable propor- 


~ 

‘ 

© tion of the opinions most generally entertained by Chinese and 
* Europeans of each other, was to be imputed either to prejudice, 
for to misinformation; and that, upon the whole, it was not 
£ allowable to arrogate, on either side, any violent degree of mo- 
* ral or physical superiority.’ TZyans. Pref. p. ix. 

Though we approve very much of the spirit of these observ- 
ations, we cannot just persuade ourselves to acquiesce in the es 
quation with which they conclude: Yer if Sir George Staunton’s 
statements are to be relied on—and every thing about them en- 
titles them to the highest authority—-the intellectual condition 
of the Chinese must be a subject of more curious investigation 
than the best of our recent accounts would lead us to believe. 

The elements of literature—by which we suppose is aren the 
art of reading the easiest and most simple characters—are almost 
universally diffusec d among the natives ; ‘and this ac -complishment is 
fostered and rewarded, by an infinite multitude of publications, 
upon all subjects but those connected with the government of the 
country; and particularly in the de partments of poetry and the delleg 
ittres. ‘These works are multiplied by a clumsy species of print- 
ing, which has bee n practised among them for time immemorial, 
and every consider: vable city contains various bocksellers’ shops, 
Where a great variety of publications may always be purchased. 

The extreme difficulty of the written language 1 is acknowledged 
by Sir George Staunton; and unfortunaidly this difficulty in- 
creases pretty nearly in the same proportion with the merit of 
their works of poetry and eloquence. In compositions which 
have nothing to do with. words, all the beauties of versification, 
rythm, and every thing that is called style in other languages, 
is of courfe out of the queftion. ‘Their poetry does not con- 
fit of verfes, nor their oratory of periods ; but both are diftin- 
guifhed from the pictures of their ordinary thoughts by the ufe of 
lefs obvious and more ingenious metaphors, and by a felection of 
characters, the elementary parts of which prefent a feries of pleaf- 
ing ideas, though the fignification of the whole may not be different 
from that of fome ordinary chara¢ter. Compofitions of this kind 
do not, of courfe, admit of tranflation ; and, as the genius of the 
Janguage reje¢is the aid of the common particles of connexion, 
and prefents merely a ftring of detached images, the relations of 
which the reader is left to find from their intrinfic qualities, it 
45 tafy to conceive how infinitely laborious the tak mult be, of de- 

cyphering 
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cyphering their more elaborate and ornamental conypofitions. We 
learn, accordingly, from Sir George Staunton, that one of the 
miflionaries, who was moit thoroughly acquainted with the lan. 
guage, and was highly diflinguifhed among the Chinefe:themlelves 
for proficiency in their literature, declared, ‘that he fhould never 
have been able to read or tvanflate a celebrated imperial poem, 
which he entitles § Eloge De Mougdc ny” without referring occas 
ionally to a previous sranfistlon tf it into the language of the 
Manchoo Tartars. 

The elementary books of the laws, however, the tranflator af 
fures us, are composed: in a much fi fimpler ityle 5 and, being in. 
tended for the perufal of the whole bod iy of the people, confit 
almoft entirely of the eafieft and moft fimpl e characters. This 
circumiftance, joined to their great importance in illuftrating the 
character and condition of the people, recommended them, ina 
peculiar manner, as a fubject for tranflation, and as calculated to 
afford a fafe and fatisfactory {pecimen, both of Chinefe compo 
tion and of Chinefe legiflation. 

As Sir George Staunton confiders it (upon grounds which we 
hope he will hereafter elucidate more fully) as one of the fads 
moft inconteftably proved in hiftory, that the Chinefe were united 
under a regular government, and in no low itate of civilization, 
at leaft as early as the third century before our era, it might have 
been expected that, among a people fo tenacious of old ufages, 
their fundamental penal code fhould have been deduced froma 
very remote antiquity. 4 heir great love of their anceftors, how- 
ever, gives place, it feems, to their greater love for their reigning 
Emperor; and, on the acceflion of every new dynaity, it is the 
cuftom to make a fort of redaction, or new edition, of the fubfift- 
ing ftatutes, which takes the name of the reigning family, and 
forms the Leu, or fundamental code, during the fubfiftence of 
that race; all the additional ftatutes being fubjoined in a fubordi- 
nate form, as fupplementary claufes of explanation or commentary, 
called to this immutable text. Upon the acceflion of a new 
dynaily, fuch parts, both of text and fupplement, as arc approved 
of, are incorporated into a new text, which takes the name of that 
family, and receives fucceilive incre: nents in the form of L.ce, dur- 
ing all the period that it pofiedi s the lovercignty. Uhe prefent dye 
natty is that of Zsing, which afcended the hrone on! ly in the year 
. . ae } } l a > not there- 
fore be gute to antent his, however, it is obvious, is only 
truc of its prefent form and arrangement, or rather of its authori« 
tative publication under that form ; for, ina nation where the ve 
neration dor antiquity and eilabiiihed ulage is fo trong as to form 
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improvement among the people, it is impoffible not to conclude, 
that by far the greater part of the code thus promulgated, would 
confiit of the identical precepts and regulations which had bee 
enforced from time immemorial among this unchanging people. 
The earlieft compila ution of which Sir George Staunton has pro- 
cured any authentic inteliigence, is alcribed to a worthy of the 
name of Lee-Quee, who is fuppofed to have lived about 250 
years before Chrift, and who does not appear to have been the au- 
thor of any of the laws which he collected. The greater part of 
the prefent code, Sir George fuppofes to be at leait as old as the 
time now mentioned ; and much of it, he thinks, may be reafonably 
prefumed to be farymore ancient. It is peculiarly uncomfortable, 
however, to be left to canjeClure upon a point of this nature 3 as, 
even though we were affured that nine-tenths of the whole work 
was of very § great antiquity, 1 15 japon ble to be quite certain 
that this is the cafe as to any particular regulation or prefcription, 
the antiquity of which might lead to the wah interefling con- 
clufions. The are fome laws, in particular, that bear fo re- 
markabie an ailinity modern European inf{titutions, that it would 
be very defirab! kaow with certainty that they had been very 
antiently enacted among the Antipades. 

To have tranflated the whole Leu Lee, that is, the fundamental 
text, and all the fupplemeutary claufes, would, it feems, have 
rendered the work far tov voluminous. Sir George Staunton has 
therefore given only the former in the body of the work, marking, 
atthe end of every fection, how many Lee, or addit ioual claulesy 
are fubjoined to it in the original, and ex ngrofling fuch of them a 
appear curious or important, in an appendix, which contains a 
great number of other valuable elucidations. 

Our readers, we fuppote, would nor thank us for an exact ac- 
cout of the divifions, books and fections of this Chinefe Code, with 
a mere lift of their titles, and of the fubjects of which they treat. 
It will probably iuit their purpofe better, if we endea vour, in the 
frit place, to point out what itruck us as moit remarkable in the 
general ene of the we ork, and then fpecif y fuch of its en- 
actments aS appear to us to inrow any valuable ! ight 6 n the ge- 
nius and condition of the people, or on the nature of their pe- 
culiar inilitutions 

And here, we will confefs, that by far the mot remarkable 
thing in this code appeared to us to be its great reafonablenefs, 
clearnefs and confitteucy—the bufinels-like brevity and directnels 
of the various provifions, and the plainnefs and inoderation of 
language in which they are expreffed. ‘here is nothing, here, of 
the monttrous verbiage of molt other Afiatic productions—-none 
of the fuperititious deliration, the miferable incoherence, the tre- 
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mendous non sequiturs and eternal repetitions of thofe oraculae 
performances ;—uothing even of the turgid adulation, the accu. 
mulated epithets, and fatiguing felf-praife of other Eaftern defpote 
ifms ;—but a calm, concife, and diitinét feries.of enaétments, fa 
vouring throughout of practical judgment and European good 
fenfe, and, if not always conformable to our improved notions of 
expediency in this country, in general approaching to them more 
nearly than the codes of moft other nations. When -we pafs, in. 
deed, from the ravings of the Zendavelta, or the Puranas, to the 
tone of fenfe and of bufinefs of this Chinefe colle€tion, we feem 
to be paffing from darknefs to light,—from the drivellings of dot. 
age to the exerciies of an improved underitanding: And, redutie 
dant and abfurdly minute as thefe laws are, in many particulars, 
we f{earcely know any European code that is at once fo copious and 
fo confiftent, or that is nearly fo free from intricacy, bigotry and 
fiction. In every thi ing relating to political freecom or indivie 
dual independence, it is indeed woluily defective; but, for the 
repreffion of diforder, and the gentle coercion of a valt popula. 
tion, it appears to us to be, in general, equally mild and eflica- 
cious. The ftate of fociety for which it was formed, sppears: ine 
cidentally to be a low and a wretched ftate of fociety 5 but we do 
not know that wifey means could have been devited for maintaine 
ing it in peace and tranquillity. 

To justify what we have said of the oe reasonableness of 
the Chinese official style, we shall here jay before our readers 
few sentences from a singular state paper, or edict, of the late 
Emperor Kien-Lug, which is translated by Sir George Staunton 
in his appeeam Lhis is a sort of valedictory address to his ped- 
ple, published by that celebrated monarch a year or two after he 
had resigned the sceptre to his son, and when the increasing in- 
firmities of extreme old age began to give intimation of his ap- 
proaching end. ‘Lhe reasonableness, mildness and simplicity of 
this extraordinary paper, ts rather greater than we should expect 
from any of our European secretaries of state and has in it more 
of a gentle and paternal tone than we should have looked for 
from a veteran despot, 

* When the administration of this empire was committed to our 
eharge, we indeed beheld beiore usa task of serious difficulty ; but 
we were rendered thereby, only more earnest and solicitous in avoid- 
ing all deviation from the strict line of conduct we had prescribed 
to ourselves. All parts of our various and 1 widely extended do- 
mains shared equally our attention ; ana frequently during the dark- 
ness of the night, as well as at the middie hour of the day, we have 
attended, unconscious of fatigue, in the councils of our ministers, 
for the purpose of communicating our decisions on their reports, 
and of issying new ordinances for the public weal, that thus no day 

might 
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thight be pérmitted to pass away, without having been duly filled 
and employed. 

‘ Thus, during the long and eventful period of our reign, the 
weighty affairs of government have been the objects of our constant 

tegards and, deeply impressed with the critical importance of the 
charge, we never ventuyed to pronounce the objects of government 
to have been so completely attained, or the peace of the empire so 
immutably established, as to admit of our relaxing our efforts, or 
indulging in tepose. 

* Ultimately, however, we recalled to our recollection the mental 
prayer which we had addressed to the Supreme Being on our acces- 
sion to the Imperial dignity, and in which we had made a solemn 
intimation of oar intention to resign to our son and successor the so- 
vereignty of the realm, if the Divine Will should grant to our reign 
a sixty years continuance ; forasmuch as we were unwilling to ex- 
eeed, im any case, the duration of our Imperial grandfather’s go- 
vernment. ’— 

‘ Accordingly, on the first day of-the year Ping-shin, we trans 
ferred to our son, the present Emperor, the seals of the sovereign 
authority, reserving to ourself the title of Mosr migu Emperor, as 
a distinctive appellation; thus accomplishing, in the end, what in 
eur solemn invocation to Heaven we had originally proposed. ’— 

* We have already attained the eighty-ninth year of our age. 
Therefore but a few short years are wanting to complete the utmost 
period of Iongevity: it then only further behoves us reverently to 
émploy the remaining days of our life, and patiently to await the 
hour which is to conclude it. ’— 

* Shortly after we had received the congratulations of our minis- 
fers, in the hall of audience in the palace of Kan-tsing-kung, on the 
first day of the new year, our appetite wholly failed us; we are 
now also sensible that our faculties of sight and hearing are declin, 
ing apace. 

‘ The Emperor, our son, has mdeed been piously engaged in pro- 
turing medical assistance, and assiduously attentive in seeking the 
means most likely to sonduce to our recovery ; but we feel that at 
our advanced period of life, medicine.can prove of very little avail, 
and therefore make this preparation previous to the last mortal pa- 
roxysm of disease. After a long succession of years, we are about 
to close a reign sustained with caution and assiduity, and invariably 
favoured by the distinguished protection of Heaven and of our an- 
cestors. We are now about to resign for ever the administration of 
this empire; but shall leave it m the hands of the Emperor, our 
son, whose eminent abilities and pious dispositions ars in every re- 
spect conformable to our wishes, and will, doubtless, ensure to him 
% felicity like ours in his future undertakings; an idea which fur- 
Rishes us with the most grateful consolation.’ p. 4S¥. 

The next thing that strikes us as remark able in this collection, ts 
the excessive and unprofitable accuracy and minuwceness.of its regu- 
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Jations,—the constant desire to regulate every thing whatever, —t6 
interfere in every action, and to fix immutably, beforehand, the 
effect of every shade of aekinction which a case m: ay receive from 
its circumstances. Thus, the foundation of the whole code is laid 
in fixing a scale of punihment#; rising through twenty degrees, 
from ten blows with the bamboo to 100 blows,—to 60 blows, 
with banishment for one year to the distance of 150 miles,—to 
100 blows and perpetual banishment to the distance of 1500 miles, 
—to death, by strangling, by decollation, or by torture ; and in 
case of any offence, the legal punishment is directed to be increag- 
ed or diminished by a certain number of those degrees, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of aggravation or palliation by which it 
may be attended. In like manner, the punishment of theft is 
made to vary, according to the value of the thing stolen, from 
ten blows with the bamboo, to death by strangling ; and all the 
considerations of stealing under trust, or from the public, or from 
relations, are made to aggravate or diminish the punishment bya 
certain number of those degrees. Besides all this, almost all the 
actions of a man’s life are subjected to the controul of the govern. 
ment; and its penal sanctions are incurred for improprieties of 
the most domestic nature, and even for the most innocent transac- 
tions, if entered into without its special license. Thus a man ig 
severely punished for marrying while his parents are in prison, of 
within three years after thei ir death, ot t for neglecting to pay honout 
to their sepulchres ; and also for acting as a commercial igent, or 
i. for killing his own oxen, wit ag a written permission from 
the TatiptatreneGul dressing himself in an unsuitable manner 
for allowing his lands to lye ware e, or neglecting to pay interest 
for borrowed money. Now, t Lis extraordinary minuteness and 
oppressive interference w ith the > freedom of private conduct, is 
not to be considered merely as arisi: g from that pas sion for go- 
verning too much, which is he to dese on a persons in p ossesston 
of absolute power; but appears to us to iw licate a certain stage 
in the progress of society, and to ‘wide to a period of civiliza- 
tion, beyond which the Chinese have not yet been permitted to 
advance. 

‘The first efforts of legislation, in all countries, are very short 
and general; and consist, for the most part, tn little else than the 
brief and authoritative enunciation of some of the great and obvi- 
ous maxims of morality, or some of the established usages to 
which the society had previously conformed. Such are the de- 
calogue of Moses ; the laws of the twelve tables ; and the primi- 
tive laws of the Persians and other rude nations. When society 
has advanced a little, however, and governments have become 
strong, the legislator takes a much more ambitious.aim. De- 
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lighted with the effect of his own regulations of police, and the 

convenience of his own fixed and arbitrary rules of proceeding, 
he endeavours to extend the same rigid order through all the 
departments of life; he Tepresses irregularitics, merely in or- 
der to realize an ideal notion of perfection, and labours to subject 
the whole frame of human society to a law of uniformity and 
subordination, under which it is not calcutated to flourish. 

In the exultation of their first triumph over the lawless disorders 
of savage life, the first reformers of the world seem to have thought 
that it was impossible to have too much law or too much order; 
and, having fixed in their own minds how it could be best and most 
convenient that men should live together, to have aimed at enforc- 
ing the essential and the insignificant parts of their system with the 
game indiscriminating earnestness. Having uppermost in their 
thoughts the dangers of a tum ultuary and uncontrouled state of so- 
ciety, they set a most exaggerated value on coercive regulations ; 
and “ideaittng altogether both the suffering ar 1d the debasement that 
was to result from the destruction of individual freedom, thought 
of nothing but of enforcing and reducing to practice their own 
schemes of permanent controul and complete superintendence. 

It is upon this principle, as it appears to us, that society has, 
in all quarters of the world, been so frequently moulded by the 
violence of its early rulers into a form altogether forced and un- 
natural, and been crushed into artificial regularity, to the ob- 
struction of all its happy and healthy movements. ‘To this source, 
we conceive, are to be referred the institution of castes in India 
and in ancient Egypt—the inflexible and intolerable discipline of 
Sparta—a great part of the military array of the feudal system— 
the distinctions and ceremonies of the tribes of the South Sea and 
North America—the burdensome police and subdivisions imputed 
to Alfred in Old England—and, perhaps, the impassable bound- 
aries which existed till lately between the noblesse and the com- 
monalty in continental Europe. In all these institutions we see 
a love of regularity, and of complete and thoroughgoing controul, 
interfering at a very early period with the natural freedom and 
equality of men; and endeavouring, with a forcible and jealous 
hand, to repress all those movements of individual indulgence 
or deobstne. from the greater excesses of which, society had at 
that time perhaps more need of protection. 

As real civilization advanced, however, this controul was 
felt to be both grievous and uanecedlary 2 a more liberal fyf- 
tem was gradually introduced: and, wherever human intel- 
le&t expanded, and national prosperity rose high, the bands of 
this barbaric regularity were burst asunder—membexs of .a truly 
well regulated state were left to a freed om which appeared 
trightful and pernicious to the keepers of a half-tamed genera- 
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tion—and men were restored to every degree of independence that 
did not manifestly endanger the safety of their neighbours. ‘Theti, 
at last, it was discovered, that the irksome discipline of a school 
could not be advantageously continued towards men of “maturé 
growth and understanding; that individual happiness’ and. com: 
fort (which were the ends of all government) were of more valué 
than'the preservation of a vain and fantastic uniformity ; and that 
the hazard of occasional disorder was but ‘a cheap price to be 
paid for the spirit of enterprize and exertion. Stocks and stones, | 
it was perceived, might be wrought, with advantage, into forms 
of perfect and immutable symmetry ; but men, like plants, could 
only flourish when they were free; and if the gardening was 
bad which planted trees in triangles and clipped them into cones, 
the policy was worse which subjected men, in their private func. 
tions, to the controul of government, and drilled them into spie 
ritless subjection, by the perpetual visitation of the law. 

In the spirit of this policy, however, and in the stage of so 
ciety by which it is engendered, does the Chinese code appear 
to have been framed ; and to this general and widely op erating 

cause, are we incline d to refer its jealous and vexatious interfer= 
ence with the ordinary duties of individuals. Its minute and ane 
xious attempts at accuracy in dis sting uishir ng cases and proportions 
ing punishments, originate in the same blind love of regularity; 
and will be found to correspond exactly with the institutions of 
ether countries, while under the influence of the same principle. 
In Hindustan, where this systematic spirit has perhaps been cars 
ried the most unrelenting length, and been longest maintained, 
the distinctions are still more ludicrously minute, and the scale 
of punishment graduated with more elaborate ingenuity, In Chi- 
na, the legis!ator thoug)t he went far enough, when he specified 
the precise penalty for tearing off two ¢fse of hair, or for throws 
ing filth and ordure on another. ‘The Hindu, however, hag 
had the precaution to provide an appropriate rate of punishment 
for the offence of throwing the wax of the ears, or the parings 
of the nails at one’s neigh bour ; ; and even to vary the pain, ace 
cording as those substances are thrown on the upper or the 
under part of the body, or on the back part or the fore. In 
antient Europe, there was the same fantastic and prepostets 
ous minuteness ;—the table of pains, indeed, was different ; and; 
as Our ancestors were of too high a spirit to submit to be« 
ing flogged, consisted, for the most part, in pecuniary fines. 
In W ales, where specie. was less abundant, the law laid on thé 
mulct in grain ; and the {operation of the same spirit is visible 
in the anxiety with which the Chinese code directs certain of« 
fences to be expiated by 50 blows uiflicted on the posteriors ‘with 
a 
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apiece of bamboo, five ¢sun in length, 14 tsun in thickness, and 
two kin in weight, held by the smaller end; and in the no less 
ingenious and anxious enactment of the Welch legislator, who 
provides, that for certain delinquencies the culprit shall pay as 
much grain as, being poured out on the floor, shall stand in a 
heap sufficiently high in the centre to cover the body of a full 
grown cat, held by the tip of the tail, with her nose just touch- 
ing the ground ! 

Upon the folly of these regulations it is unnecessary to enlarge, 
They have their origin in that unenlightened presumption, which 
supposes that it is possible for human ingenuity to anticipate all 
the shades and variations of which human delinquency is suscep- 
tible, and to accommodate punishment in so wise a proportion to 
offence, in a general and permanent code, as that justice shall 
always be exactly done by its literal enforcement. ‘This, too, is 
an error of early legislation; and an error that, in the happier 
regions of the world, is speedily detected by the light of experi- 
ence and philosophy—proving both that the object is unattain- 
able, and that it is not worth attaining. In almost all cases of 
variable delinquency, the law need fix only the maximum of pu- 
nishment, leaving it to the judge to give effect to such circum- 
stances of mitigation as may arise. ‘To think of enumerating all 
those circumstances by anticipation in the law itself, and settling 
inflexibly the effect they shall have on the sentence, has always 
appeared to us to be mere foppery and childishness, In an 
arbitrary government, the judge is likely to be more merci- 
ful, as well as more just, than the legislator; and in a free 
state, the controul of public opinion has always been found 
sufficient to ensure his impartiality. It is not a little remark 
able, however, that this exact adaptation of pains to offences, 
which, we have seen, is always attempted in ignorant, and 
abandoned in enlightened times, is very zealously recommend- 
ed by no less a person than Mr Bentham, in his Principes 
de Legislation, edited by M. Dumont,—and that he even makes 
the want of it one of the most serious charges against the pre- 
sent system of jurisprudence in most of the European nations. 
We have formerly said a good deal upon this subject, in our re- 
view of that most ingenious publication; * and shall only re- 
mark at present, that to determine exactly the point at which the 
danger of committing something to the discretion of the judge 
becomes less than that of tying him down by directions altoge- 
ther inflexible, is one of the most difficult problems in the 
whole science of legislation, and which can only be resolved in 
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every particular country by a thorough consideration of the chas 
racter of the peopk , and the habits of their law officers, 

The third peculiarity which must strike an European—or ag 
least the native of a free country—in perusin g this Asiatic code, 
is the excessive and atrocious severity with which ali offences a 
gainst the government are avenged ; and the keen .nd vandicting 
jealousy with which the most remote attack on the person or dip. 
ty of the Emperor is repressed. Persons convicted of reasonable 
practices, are to be put to deat! by slow and prorracted torrmreyee 
and all their male relations in the first degree indiscr:minate ly bee 
headed, —their female relations sold tik slavery,-~and all ther 
connexions resid:' g in their tamily relentlesely put to death. All 

ersons who at any time presime to wa Ik upon the roads. set 

apart for the Imper: 1 joun eS shall be severeiy punished... If 
th ey intrude into the line of the Imperial retinue, they shall suf 
fer deaths; and the same if they enter ay apartment of the Pae 
lace set api’ for the use of his Maj-sty, or ary of his near rele 
tions. Workmen employed i the palace shall receive a passport 
at entering, and deliver it back on their return: they shall be re. 
gularly counted as they pass out before sunset; and if any one 
remains behind, he shall be invari.bly put to death. Our af 
tainder of blood is merciful and just. compared with these regu. 
lations :—But the subjects of suns a sovereign are amply te 
venged by the fears in which such laws must originate. 

Another very remarkable feature in this code is the indifcriml 
nate frequency of corporal puniihments. The bamboo is the great 
moral panacea of China: and offences of all defcriptions are pu 
nifhed, in every rank of fociety, by a certain quantity of flagella 
tion. The higheft officer in the ftate is whipped hke a common 
pickpocket; and there are at leaft fifty claufes in this code, by 
which, for particular offences, a general officer is ordered to me. 
ceive fifty lafhes on his potteriors, and to continue in the command of 
the army. Thofe things found {trangely in our ears; and are, ne 
doubt, accompanied in a certain degree with th.t general debafement 
of charaéter, which, according to our notions, muft have exifted 
to an enormous degree before they could be endured. The fad, 
however, probably is, that the degradation which attaches toa 
blow in modern Europe, is fome thing greater than its natural share 
of degradation ; and ‘that we are iadebes d to the peculiar inititue 
tion of chivalry, for that generous and refined fyftem of Manners, 
which makes it worfe than death for a gentleman either to receive 
a blow, or to be convicted of a falfehood. In China, they have 
no fuch delicacy;—a blow is a bad thing ia fo far as it is pain 
ful—and no farther; and, ina country where there feems to be 
abfolutely no fenfe of honour, there js, perhaps, no punifhment fe 
egual and manageable. The truta is, Uiat where the government 
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is trong, and the police aétive and vigilant, it is a matter of no 
great confequence what be the character of punifhment inflicted on 
dividuals, fo it be uniform and unvarying. Before we utterly 
defpife the Chinefe, however, for flogging their generals, it would 
be as well that we fhould ceafe to flog the brave men, who fhould 
fhare in the honour, as they do in the perils of our generals ; and 
not aggravate the bafenefs of fuch a punifhment by the inconfift- 
éncy of confining it to that order of men, to whom it mutt be 
moft intolerable. In fome particular cafes, the law of China al- 
lows the corporal punifhment to be redeemed by a fine, at the rate 
of about 30s. for each blow. 

Such are the chicf peculiarities that {trike us on a general view 
of this code. We fhall now proceed to make a brief and hatty 
ab'traét of fuch of its particular regulations as appear to us to be 
citious and important, either as affecting the general fyftem of 
law, or as illu(trating the character and condition of the people. 

Thergés no explanation given of the mode of originating profecu- 
tions: all perfons who cone to the knowledge of a crime, are liable 
to fevere punifhment if they do not inform 3 and in all cafes of theft 
and robbery, the foldiery and magittrates of the diftrict are expof- 
ed to repeated floggings, if they do not difcover and convict the of- 
fenders. The accufed perfon is committed to prifon, apparently 
without any relief analogous to our bail; and is directed to be for- 
tured to extort a conteflion, if the cafe appear fufpicious; the tor- 
tur’, however, is not to be ufed to perfons privileged from their 
tank ; nor to perfons under 1:5, or above 70 years of age. It does 
hot appear, whether the accufed 1s allowed to be prefent at the ex~ 
amination of witneffes; bur, after fentence is pronounced, he and 
his family are regularly broupht into court to hear it; and may, if 
they pleafe, appeal againft it; in which cafe, the matter fhall, in 
all cafes, undergo a frefh examination by a higher tribunal. The 
merit of voluntary confcffion feems prodigioufly overrated; for 
any one who comes to a magiftrate, and freely confeflzs a crime 
before he has been charged with it, is entitled to a free pardon, 
provided it be a firft offence. 

Perfons under fifteen, or above feyenty, or maimed, are allow- 
ed to redeem themfeives from all but c.pital punifhments, by a 
fmall fines Under ten, and above eighty, even when capitally 
convited, to be recommended to the clemency of the Emperor. 
Under feven, and above ninety, to be punithed for nothing but 
treafon. By a merciful but fomewhat fantaftic conftruction of 
thefe Jaws, it is enaéted, thet 

* Whoever is ascertained to be aged or infirm at the period of trial 
for any offence, shall be allowed the benefit of such plea, although 
he may not have attained the full age, or liboured under the alleg- 
ed infirmity at the time the offence was committed. 

1i2 ‘To 
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‘ In any case of temporary banishment, the offender, on attain. 
ing the age, or becoming infirm as aforesaid, shall, in like manner, 
become there upon entitled to the privilege of redeeming himself 
from further punishment.—On the other hand, the privilege of youth 
may be pleaded when the age of the offender, at the time of commit. 
ting the offence, did not exceed seven, ten, or fifteen years, whatever 
may be his age at the subsequent period of trial.’ p. 25. 

All c»pital convicts to be executed at a particular period in the 
autumn; and not fooner than three days after the Emperor ha 
tranfmitted his ratification of the fentence. In certain rare cafes, 
a perfon capitally convicted is allowed to redeem his life by pag 
ment of a fum, varying from about qgoool. to gool., according to 
his rank and ability. © Women are allowed to wear two petticoats 
when bambooed, unlefs it be for adultery ; and then they are on- 
ly to have one. ‘The wives of exilcs muft follow them te their 
place of banifhment. 

The following law, which is exemplified many times in the 
courfe of the work, feems to fix a very itrange {cale or ratio for 
official r {ponfibili y- 

* In all cases of officers of government associated in one de pant. 
ment or tribunal, and committing offences against the laws as.a pub 
lic body, by false or erroneous deuiein ms and investigations, the clerk 
of the department or tribunal shall be punished as the principal of- 
fender ;—-the punishment of the several deputies, or executive offie 
cers, shall be /ess by one degree—that of the assessors less by amo 
ther degree—~ id that of the presiding magistrate less by a third de. 
yree.” p. 30. 

If x. clerk be, as his name feems to imply, a proper minifterie 
al officer, who is bound to obey the orders of his fuperiors, it is 
not eafy to conceive any thing more unjult than fuch an enaéiment. 

Acceflaries fhall fuffer one degree lefs than principals. This is 
plain and rational : but the refining genius of the Chinefe legiflator 
has thought it neceflary to guard and perplex it by the following 
cafuiftical limitations. 

* When the relative situation of the parties engaged in the com- 
mission of one offence, creates a difference in their liability to pu- 
nishment, the principals shall suffer.as principals in the offence com- 
mitted by themselves ; but the accessaries shall be punished as ac 
cessaries in the offence of which they would themselves have been 
guilty, had they been in the place of the principal. As for instance: 
if a man engages a stranger to strike his elder brother—the young- 
er brother shall be punished with ninety blows, and two years anda 
half banishment, for the offence of striking his elder; but the strang- 


er shall be only punished with twenty blows, as in common cases of 


an assault.—Also, if a younger relation iatroduces a stranger to steal 
to the amount of ten /eang or ounces of silver of the family proper 
ty, he shall only be punished as wasting; or disposing of, without 
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leave, the family property to that extent ; whereas the stranger shall 
be punished as in common cases of theft.’ p. 33. 

Foreigners, guilry of cranes within China, mult anfwer for 
them according to the common law of the empire. There is no 
proper hereditary nobility in China, except the defcendants of 
fome great ‘Tartar princes, who {till poffe(s lands in Tartary. The 
Emperor, however, can beitow nobility, with a remainder to heirs- 
male, to be refumed when he pleafes : : and, by law, thofe who 
have been exalted for rendering eminent feoviess to the ftate, tran{- 
mit their honours to the firlt three generations of their male de- 
fcendants. In general, however, there is no nobility but that of 
office ; and every magiftrate, high or low, mutt be appointed by 
the Emperor. Slavery is eftablifhed by law; but a man, kiling 
his flave intentionally, thall anfwer for it as for the death of a free 
man. 

There is no proper priefthood in China, except the Emperor 
and the magiftrates, who perform all public oblations. ‘The reli- 
gion of Fo is tolerated: but no new convents can be eflablifhed 
without the imperial licenfe; nor can arly one become a prieft in 
that faith, without a fimilar permiffion. Such prie(ts are debar- 
red from marrying 3 3 and are ‘Sound to wear a particular habit. Ie 
is not quite clear whether the national religion is a fpecies of De- 
ifm, or whether they worthip iifferent fubordinare divinities under 
the name of the Spirits of Earth and Heaven, &c. Sir George 
Staunton is inclined to hold them vulgar Polytheiils ; but admits, 
that the miflionaries always reprefent them as pure Deifts. The 
truth feems to be, that they have no religion, but a fet of efta- 
blifhed folemnities, 

Degrees in literature are certainly granted to all perfons pre- 
tending to public offices, after examination by the magiftrate and 
heads of tribunals; but there does not appear to be any eftablifh- 
ment analogous to our univerfities. Sir George Staunton has 
printed, in the Appendix, a curious edict of the prefent Emperor, 
in anfwer to an application from fome of his ‘Tartar fubjects, pray- 
ing to have the means of obtaining literary degrees afforded them 
in Tartary, without putting them to the trouble of coming to 
Pekin for examination. His Majeity, after a gracious preamble, 
is pleafed to refufe the petition ; and to recommend to the Tartar 
olhcers to * inftruct and exhort their fons to confider the art of 

‘ riding and the use of the bow as the mott appropriate objects of their 

“emulation, and which tucy cannot ftudy and practile with too 
‘much afliduity.’ 

In a country fo extenfive and fo extremely populous as China, 
it is natural to fuppofe that the government fhould be exceflively 
jealous, both of any tumultuary movement among the people, and 

lis of 
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of amy tendency to an ufurpation of power on the part of its 
remote delegates. There is no part of the code, accordingly, more 
remarkable for feverity, than that which treats of offences tend. 
ing to excite any fort of commotion or affemblage, or of adts 
which might lead to the aggrandifement of any of its officers, 

The following affords a good fpecimen of the rigour which this 
jealoufy has wfoired. 

‘ If any hid belonging to any of the departments of govern. 
ment, or any private individual, should address the Emperor in praise 
of the virtues, abilities, or successful administration, of any of his 
Majesty’s confidential ministers of state, it is to be considered as an 
evidence of the existence of a treasonable combination subversive of 
government, and shall therefore be investigated with the utmost 
strictness and accuracy: the cause and origin of these interested 
praises of persons hi; gh ii in rank and office being traced, the offending 
party shall suffer death, by being beheaded, after remaining in prison 
the usual period.—His wives and children shall become slaves, and 
his property shall be confiscated.’ p. 62, 63. 

An accurate enrolment must be mde of the people, and of the 
lands, in every diftri€t,—each male child being regiftered when 
four years of age. The magiftrates can call for the fervices of all 
males from 16 to 60, either for military or civil purpofes. The 
common rate ot wages feems to be about 7d. a day. All the land 
in the kingdom pays a tax; and it is difputed, with regard to this 
country as well as India, whether the Sovereign is confidered as 
the proprietor, and this trax as his rent, or whether it be a tax 
merely. It feems to favour the former fuppofition, that the pole 
feffor is liable to fevere punifhment for not cultivating, over and 
above being obliged to pay the tax. Certain affeflors or valuators 
are chofen for each diftri€t, who become refponfible for its quota. 

The authority of a father in China is at leaft as great as it was 
in antient Rome. Marriage is not only a mere civil contraét, but 
it is a contract which is rt concluded between the parents of 
elder relations of the parties, and totally independent of their con- 
fent. This, however, relates only to the firft or chief wife; the 
others, whom the man may choote for himfelf, feem to be merely 
concubines, though their children have fome legal rights of fuc- 
ceffion, Almoft every man is married as foon as he is of age,— 
though, by fome extraordinary omiffion, the legiflator has negle&- 

ed to order |} die to be whipped if he remain fingle. DPerfons bear- 
ing the fame fa ly name, though no way related, are, by a whim- 
fical law » itrictly  prol ubited from interm wrrying,—alth ough there 
are wonder fully few family names in that vait empire, and though 
relations beyond the fourth degree may marry without any cet- 
fure. If the wife commit adultery, the man not only may, but 
muft abfolutely divorce her. If both parties are defirous of fepa 
ration, 
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gation, the divorce may proceed ; but, if the wife is not willing, 
the man fhall no: put her away, unles »e can fubltantiate one of 
the fo'lowing justifying caufes againft her. 

* (1) barrenness; (2) lasciviousness; (%) disregard of her hus- 
band’s parents ; (+) talkativeness; (5) thievish propensities; (6) en- 
vious and suspicious temper; and, lastly, (7) inveterate infirmity. 
Yer, if any of the three reasons against a divorce should exist, name- 
ly, (1) the wife’s having mourned three years tor her husband’s pa- 
rents; (2) the family’s having become rich afte r having been poor 
pr vious to, and at the time of, marriz ise; al oa i ) the wife’s hav- 
ing no parents living to receive her back again; in these cases, 
none of the seven af rementioned causes will justify a divorce ; and 
the husband who puts away his wife upon such grounds, shall suffer 
punishment two degrees less than that last stated, and be obliged to 
receive her again.’ p. 120. 

Lhe laws for the accurate keeping and auditing of the public 
accounts, are very strict and laudable; as are those for prevenring 
the embezzlement of the public revenue. ‘The following might 
be serviceable in couvtries to the west of China. 

‘ If any superintending officer of government, having charge of 
a part of the produce of the revenue whether in grain or the pre- 
cious metals, borrows for his own use, or lends the same to others, 
although the acknowledgement and engagement in writing of the 
borrower should have been duly obtained, such superintendant shall 
be punished for every offence in proportion to the amount and value, 
according to the law concerning the embezzlement of the property 
of government. 

If any other person borrews for his own use, or lends the pro- 
duce of the revenues as aforesaid, he shall be punished in propor- 
tion to the amount and value, according to the law for punishing 
thefts committed upon the property of the state.’ p. 132. 

‘There 1s nothing strikes the reader of th:s code witk more sur- 
prise, than the astonishing resemblance which the revenue laws 
it contains bear in all respecis to the most perfect and recent sys- 
tem which has been established on that subject in Europe. We 
find not only the old gabeile, or tax and monopoly of salt, but a 
tevular excise upon tea, alum, and almost every sort of merchane 
dize, with a system of permits, excise-oflicers, inspectors, licenses 
to traders, and penalties upon smuggling, almost exactly as we 
have them at ‘his day among ourseives. The Chinese laws, how- 
ever, are, upon the whole, considerably more mld than the 
Enclish. The smuggler forfeits only one half of the unlicensed 
goods, three tenths going to the informer; and the personal 
pains are moderate. ‘Phe carriage and horses, however, or boat 
in which the goods are transported, are forfeited as with us. 
There is a duty on the sale of cattle; and no purchase of that 
kind can be accomplished without a stamped license from govern- 
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ment. The coasting trade is also subjected to certain customs; 
and vessels having false manifests of their cargo are forfeited. 

Lawful interest is fixed at the enormous rate of 3 per cent. per 
month, or 36 per cent. per annum. ‘This appears to us sltogeek 
unaccountable. In acountry so long fully peopled and so industri. 
ous as China, the accumulation of capital must be prodigious ; and 
as there is scarcely any foreign commerce, the seal of trade must 
have been brought nearly to their lowest rate by the competition 
of such multitudes in similar situations. One is greatly at a loss, 
therefore, to conceive, what speculations can be entered into in 
that country, from the profits of which money can be repaid with 
$6 per cent. of interest. The truth perhaps is, that though this 
be the maximum fixed by the old law, the current rate is greatly 
inferior ; or, perhaps, borrowing at interest is practised only by 
profligates and adventurers, from whom the chance of repayment 
is but small. At Canton, and in dealings with strangers, where 
the risk must be regarded as considerable, the actual rate of inte. 
rest is from 12 to 18 per cent. only, Persons not paying the in- 
terest of their debts regularly, shall receive thirty lashes monthly, 
so long as they continue in arrear. It does not appear that the 
porens of a debtor can be attached by his creditor. Mortgages 
have been Jong known in China, and many regulations made with 
regard to them ;—the interest in such cases varies from 10 to 15 
per cent. 

Waifed goods must be taken to the magistrate within five days; 
but, if not claimed within thirty, they are then given to the find- 
er. Combinations to raise the prices of commodities are punished 
with forty blows; the use of false weights and measures with 
seventy ; all lawful mea sures to be stamped after comparison with 
the government standard. 

Pretty severe penalties are awarded against magicians, and the 
irregular worship of sectaries; but the law seems rather to have 
in view the tumults or conspiracies to which such practices may 
yive encouragement, than the offence to religion. Families burn- 
ing incense to the North Star during the night, are to be punish- 
ed; and of magicians, it is said, that 

‘ Jf they, » having in their possession concealed images of their 
worship, burn incense in honour of them, and they assemble their 
followers éy night, in order to instruct them in their doctrines, and 
by pretended powers and notices, endeavour to inveigle and mis- 
ead the multitude, the prin cips al in the commission of such offences 
shall be strangled, after remaining in prison the usual period, and 
the accessaries shall severally receive 100 blows, and be perpetually 
banished to the distance of 3000 Jee. 

‘ If at any time the people, whether soldiers or citizens, dress and 
ornament their idols, and after accompanying them tamyltoonas 
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with drums and gongs, perform oblations and other sacred rites to 
their honour, the leader or instigator of such meetings shall be pu- 
nished with 100 blows.’ p. 175. 

Sir George Staunton observes, in a note, that this latter clause 
must be regarded as obsolete, since the alleged offence is daily 
committed in open day throughout the whole extent of the em- 
pire. There is nothing said expressly on the subject of Christia- 
nity, in the laws Spon sectarian worship, or elsewhere in the code ; 
though Sir George has printed, in the Appendix, two edicts on 
the subject, issued in 1805, expressing great disapprobation of 
their doctrines. 

If the emperor’s physician compound any medicine in a mane 
ner £ not sanetioned by established usage,’ he shall receive 100 
blows. If there be any dirt in his Imperial Majesty’s food, the 
cook shall receive eighty blows ; and if any dish be sent up, with- 
out being previously éasted, he shall receive fifty. Finally, if any 
unusual ingredient be put into the food, the cook shall receive 100 
blows, and be compelled to swallow the article ! 

The censors and provincial magistrates shall represent freely to 
the Emperor whatever they think may conduce to the public ad-« 
vantage. All public oflicers of the first rank shall attend the Em~- 
peror in a certain order. If any person about court impede or 
prevent their attendance, he shall suffer death. The magistrates 
of cities shall attend all superior officers passing through, to their 
gates; but shall be severely punished if they proceed beyond 
them. Every individual who does not dismount and make way 
when he meets an officer of government on the road, shall receive 
fifty blows. No individual to pass through a barrier, without a 
license or passport, under pain of eighty blows. If he proceed so 
far as to have any communication with aliens, he shall suffer 
death. In Pekin, no person whatever to go abroad after nine o’- 
clock in the evening, or before five in the morning, under pain 
of fifty blows. The same regulation in all the other cities of the 
empire, with one degree of less severity. 

The eftablifhment of a government polt has long been known as 
one of the antient inftitutions of China. ‘There are various minute 
regulations with regard to it in this volume. The rate of travel- 
ling with public defpatches is not much lefs than a hundred miles 
per day. 

Robbery in the night is punifhed with death ;—in the day, with 
a hundred blows, and perpetual banifhment. Any attempt to ref- 
cue the offender after he is feized, is capital. The pains of fteal- 
ing rife in proportion to the value takep—from fixty blows of, the 
bamboo, to death; though Sir George S:aunton fays, that this 
extreme punifhment never is inflicted for this offence. Swind- 
ling, or obtaining money on falfe pretences, pumifhed exa@tly as 
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theft to the fame value ;—extorting by threats, one degree. more 
feverely. Stealing trom near relations, incurs.a punifhment five 
degrees lefs fe vere than that of common thett. Sir George Sraune 
ton attempts to explain this very extraordinary law, by ob{crving, 
that all the members of a family are confidered as having a fort 
of joint intereft in their property ; fo that the domeftic thief takes 
only what is partly his own. Kidnapping, or ttealing human creas 
tures, punifhed with a hundred blows and b-nifhment;—if the 

erfon be wounded or injured, with death. Any perfon entering 
a houfe, either by force or by ftealth, in the night, may be law- 
fully killed. ‘There are very fevere and extremely anxious penal- 
ties againit diiturbing graves, or expofing dead bodics to any kind 
of indecent treatment. 

Murder is punifhed with death. Even an intention to commit 
parricide has the fame poin; and, if the parent be actually killed, 
torture is added. Adminiftering poifon is capital, even though 
it does not kill. Killing in an affray is alfo capital ;—if by acci- 
dent, and quite without intention, the party may redeem his life 
by a fmall fine. Phyficians who kill by abfurd medicines, if with- 
out any malicious purpofe, may alfo redeem themfelves, but mutt 
for ever quit the profetlion. Hufbands may kill perfons cauglit in 
adultery. 

here is a long gradation of punifhments in cafes of aflaults 
both the pains and the injury being nicely diftinguifhed. Mitiga- 
tions are allio allowed on account of provocation, as may be feen 
from the following charaéteriftic enaétment. 

‘ In the case of a combat between two persons; and in the case 
ef several persons engaging in an affray, and promiscuously striking 
and fighting each other, they shall be punished respectively, accord- 
ing to the blows duly ascertained, and proved, by the examination 
of the effects, to have been received by their antagonists; except that 
the punishment of the person or persons who only return the blows 
received, and have the right and justice of the dispute on his or their 
side, shall be reduced two degrees in consideration of such favour- 
able circumstances: but this reduction shall not take place in the 
instance of striking an elder brother or sister, or an uncle; or when 
inflicting, in any case, a mortal blow. 

« As for instance; let Kia and Yee be supposed to quarrel and 
fight, and that Aza deprives 2ve of an eye, and Yee deprives Kia of 
a tooth ; now the injury sustained by Ye 1s the heaviest, and sub- 
jects Kia to the punishment of 100 blows and three years banish- 
ment, whilst the lesser mjury sustained by Ava subjects Yee to a pu- 
nishment of 100 blows only :—nevertheless, if it appears that Kia 
only returned the attack, and had the right on his side, his punish- 
ment shall be reduced two degrees, and accordingly amount to 80 
blows and two years banishment :—on the contrary, it Yee only re- 
turned the aitack, and had the right in the dispute, his a 
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shall be reduced two degrees, and amount to 80 blows only; the 
punishment to which the antagonist is subjected, remaining in either 
ease the same as before.’ p. 326, 327. 

The punifhwent tor thriking an individual of the imperial blood 
is lefs fevere than for (triking an officcr of the government. Pere 
fons inflicting wounds are liable for their conte quences, for twenty, 
thirty, or fifty days, according to the nature of the injurys If the 
fufferer die after the legal period, the aff lant is not refponfinle. A 
flave ftriking a free man, fuffers only one degree more feverely 
than for affault among equals—and vice versa; though a ma‘ter may 
ftrike his flave with impuniry, if it be done for correction, and 
do not cut. Strking parents is death in all cafes, Wife itriking 
hufband is punifhed three degrees more feverely than for a come 
mon ‘aflault;—if fhe maim him, with death;—if he die, with 
death by torture. If a father kill his child by oxceflive chaitilee 
ment, a hundred blows. ‘There is no warrant in the letter of the 
law for infanticide. If one kill another to revenge the flaughter 
of a parent, the punifhment is only a hundred blows. 

The authors of atl anonymous accufations agamtt others, fhall 
fuffer death, although the charge thould prove true. Falie and 
malicious accufations fhall be punifhe d with a pain two degrees 
more fevere than the accufed would have underyone, if the charge 
had been true. This, again, is exemplified by the anxiety of the 
legiflator, through a great variety of imaginary cafes. We fhall 
give merely the general rule of equation. — 

‘ When any person accuses another of two or more offences, 
whereof the lesser only proves true ; and when, in the case of a single 
offence having been charged by one person agamst another, the 
statement thereof is found to exceed the truth; upon either suppo- 
sition, if the punishment of the falsely alleged, or falsely aggravat- 
ed offence, had been actually inflicted in consequence of such false 
accusation, the difference (estimated according to the established 
mode of computation hereafter exemplitied) between the falsely al- 
leged and the actually committed offence, or between the falsely al- 
a greater, and the truly alleged lesser offence, shall be inflicted 
on the false accuser :—but if punishment, conformably to the nature 
of th talsely alleged, or falsely aggravated offence, shall not have 
actually been inflicted, having been prevented by a timely diseovery 
of the falsehood of the accusation, the false accuser shall be per- 
mitted to redeem, according to an established scale, the whole of 
the punishment which would have been due to him in the former 
case, provided it does not exceed 100 blows ; but if it should exceed 
100 blows, the 100 blows shall be inflicted, and he shall be only 
permitted to redeem the excess ’ p. U66, S07. 

There is a very long seciion on bribery, with a prodigious 
scale of punishments, as usual, accordi:y as the bribe 1s large or 
emali, or taken for an innocent or a criminal object. ‘The pains 
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range from 60 blows with the bamboo, to death ;--that extreme 
punishment being inflicted for taking more than 80 ounces of sils 
ver (under 301.) for an unlawful object, and 120 (or 60/1.) for a 
lawful one. Agreeing to take a bribe has the same punishment 
as actually taking it ;—offering or giving it a much lighter one; 
and if asked or extorted by an officer of goverument, no punishe 
ment at all. 

Forging an Imperial edict is death; or counterfeiting the cop. 
pet coin—the only proper currency of the empire. There does 
not appear to be any precise regulation about the forgery of pri- 
vate writings. 

Rape is punished with death ;—adultery among private persons 
with 100 biows; but much more severely among persons high in 
office ;—fornication with 70 blows ;—other offences of a more 
detestable nature only with the same punishment. 

A person accidentally setting fire to his house, shall receive 
40 blows; and if the fire spread to the gate of an Imperial pa- 
lace, shall be put to death. Wilfully setting fire to one’s own 
house, 100 blows ;—to any other house, public or private, death. 

Very severe penalties for neglecting the reparation of roads, 
bridges and canals, and for damaging or encroaching on them. 


Such are a few of the leading provisions of this Oriental code: 
and defective as it must no doubt appear, in comparison with our 
own more liberal and indulgent consututions, we conceive, that 
even this hasty sketch of its contents will be thought sufficient to 
justify all that we have said of its excellence, in relation to other 
Asiatic systems. How far it is impartially enforced, or consciene 
tiously obeyed, we have not, indeed, the means of knowing ;— 
and so slight is the connexion between good laws and national 
morality, that — tions often serve only to indicate the preva- 
lence of crimes, and the denunciation of severe punishments to 
prove their i impun ‘ity. Of one crime, indeed, and that the most 
heavily reprobated, perhaps, of any in this code, we know the 
Chinese to be almost universally guilty ; ; and that is, the crime of 
corruption. At Canton, it is believed, our traders have never yet 
met with any oflicer of government inaccessible to a bribe ; and 
where this system is universal, it is evident that the very founda- 
tions of justice and good government must be destroyed in every 
department of the state. Of the extent to which falsification 
may be carried, and of the impunity of which it may be assured 
by bribery, a notable instance is recorded in the detail publis hed 
by < Sir George Staunton, in the appendix, of the circumstances 
attending the trial and acqui ittal of an English seaman, for killing 
a Chinese in an affray. ‘Che native merchant who had become 
answerable for the good conduct of the crew, finding it impos- 
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sible to get the officers to deliver up the man, contrived, by 
bribes, to the amount, as was reported, of no less than 50,000/., 
not only to get a whole host of witnesses to swear to a detailed 
story ants contrary to the truth, but to prevail on the tribunals 
and chief magistrates, among whom the real state of the fact was 
notorious, to certify and report it to the supreme government at 
Pekin, and to pronounce a solemn sentence in conformity to that 
statement. 

Such, however, will always be the fate of a NATION WITHOUT 
HONOUR ; and this is the grand and peculiar reproach of the sine 
gular people we have been contemplating. ‘That noble and capri- 
cious principle, which it is as difficult to define, as to refer in all 
cases to a sure foundation in reason or in morality, is, after all, the 
true safeguard of national and individual happiness and integrity, 
as well as of their dignity and greatness. It is found, too, in al- 
most all conditions of society, “and in every stage of its progress 
—among the savages of America and the ‘bandits of Arabia, as 
well as among the gentlemen of London or Paris—among ‘Turks, 
Heathens and Christians—among merchants ie peasants—re- 
publicans and coartiers—men and children; It is found every- 
where refining and exaliing morality—aiding religi zion, or supply- 
ing its place—ins spiring and humani; zing bravery—fortifying inte- 
grity—overawing or tempering oppression—softening the humi- 
liation of poverty, and taming the arrogance of success. A na- 
tion is strong and happy exactly in proportion to the spirit of ho- 
nour which prevails in it:—and no nation, antient or mode rn, 
savage or Civilized, seems to have been altogether destitute of it, 
but the Chinese. To what they are indebted for this degr rading 
peculiarity, we shall not pretend to determine. The despotism 
ef the government—the trading habits of the people—the long 
peace they have enjoyed—and their want of intercourse with 
other nations, may ail have had their share. ‘The fact, however, 
we take to be undoubted ;—and it both explains and justifies the 
chief deformities in the code we have now been considering. If 
such a code could be imposed by force upon an honourable and ge- 
nerous people, it would be the most base and cruel of all atrocities 
to impose it. But it is good enough for a race to whose habits it 
was originally adapted, and who have quietly submitted to it for 
two thousand years. When governments begin to think it.a duty 
to exalt and improve the condition of their subjects, the Chinese 
government will have more to do than any other ;--but while the 
object i is merely to keep their subjects in order, and to repress 
private outrages and i injuries s to individuals, they may boast of have 
ing as effectual provisions for that purpose as any other people. 
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AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 

The Farmer’s Magazine} Numbers 42 and 43. 3s. each. 

The Gardener’s Kaiendar; or, Monthly Directory ot Operations 
im every Branch rticuiture. By Walter Nicol. 8vo. l4s 
in boards. 

Treatise on the Breeding and Management of Live Stock; coms 
prising Cattle, Sheep, Horses, Pigs, Goats, Rabbits, Poultry, Bees, 
Fish, &c. &c. With Directions tur making Butter and Cheese, cur. 
ing Hams, preserving Eggs, &c. &c. With Appendix, containing 
Tables of Prices in the Jive and dead-Markets ; some extraordinary 
Sales of Cattle and Sheep ; and other Particulars. By Richard Par. 
kinson. 2 vol. S8vo. 14. 4s. 

Every Man his own Cattle-Doctor; being a concise and familiar 
Description of ail the Diseases incident to Oxen, Cows and Sheep, 
With the most simple and effectual Method of curing each Disorder 
through all its St ives. By Francis Clater. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Minutes in Agriculture and Planting ; illustrated with dried Spe. 
cimens of natural Grasses. By W Amos. Ro ryal 4to. 2d. Qs. 

Agricultural Mechanism ,; or, a Display of the several Properties 
and Powers of the Vehicl s, Imple ments and Machinery, connected 
with Husbandry. By Captain I. Williamson. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

TS ( FINE.) 

The Second Number of Tl Fine Arts of the English School. 
Edited by J. Britton, F. S.’A. ntains four highly finished En grave 
ings, and four Essays, viz. i P rtrait of Geo ge Ro mney, his 
torical and Portrait Painter ; from a Picture by M. A. Shee, Esad 
R.A.—W. Bond, Sc. Alsoa rraphical Memoir of that eminent 
sirtist ; with Observations on his Pictures, &c , by ‘Thomas Phillips, 
Esq., R.A.—2. A Picture represe nting * The Expi iation of Orestes.” 
Painted by R. Westall, Esq., R.A.; engraved by W. Bond. And 
an Essay on the Subject of the Picture, by J. L. Bond, Architecti— 

& View of a monumental Statue, person: ting “ Resignation ;° 
or, “ Thy Will be done.’’ Designed and executed in Marble by 
John Flaxman, Beg. R.A.—W. Bond, Sc. With Remarks on the 
Statue, by Robert Hunt, Esq.—-4. A geometrical Section of the Dome, 
Transepts, &e. of the Cathedral Church of St Paul, London.. Drawn 
by James Elmes, Architect. Engraved by J. Le Keux. Accompa- 
nied by an historical Account, &e. of that Edifice, by Edmund Atkin, 
E:q., Architect. 

Thomson's Seasons ; illustrat ‘ith Engravings by Bartoloazi 
and Tomkins, from original Pictures by W. Hamilton, R.A. Impe- 
tial4tq. 41:45. With the Additi f four large Engravings, by 
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the same Artist. Royal folio, 82. 8s. Super reyal, with proof 
Plates, 10/. 10s. A few Copies of the imperial 4to. Edition with 
the Plates finely coloured, 1.57. 15s. 

The Works of William Hogarth; elucidated by Descriptions, criti- 
cal, moral and historical. To which is prefixed some Account of his 
Life. (To be completed in six monthly Parts.) Partl. Royal 8vo. 
12s. 

Rowlandson’s new Caricature Magazine; or, Mirror of Mirth. 
Being a Collection of original Caricatures, drawn and engraved by 
T. Rowlandson, Esq. No. Ll. (To be continued every Fortnight). 
Royal folio. 2s. 6d. 

The British Gallery of Engravings. No. VI. Super-royal folio. 
QI. 2s. 

The Principles of Drawing and Painting, laid down in the most 
easy and simple Manner, according to the Practice of the best Mas- 
ters. Qs. 

The British Gallery of Pictures; comprising Engravings from the 
most celebrated Pictures of the greatest Masters in the United King- 
dom. The descriptive Part by Henry lresham, R.A., and W. Y. 
Otley; the executive by P. W. Tomkins. No, II. first Series; 
containing nine Pictures in the Marquis of Stafford’s Collection. 10s. 
6d. Proofs, 1/. 1s. Coloured and mounted, 2. 12s. 6d. Coloured 


and mounted singly in a Port folio, 42. 1s.—No. IT., second Series; 
eontaining a Holy Family, by Andrea del Sarto, 10s. 6d. Proofs, 


ld. 1s. Coloured, in a Port-folio, 6/ 6s. 

The Historic Gallery of Portraits and Painzings: containing cor- 
rect Copies, in Outline, of the most admired Paintings of celebrated 
Painters. With critical Remarks, and a biographical Memoir. 6 vol. 
$vo. 7/1 4s. 

The ‘Thames; or, graphic Illustrations of Seats, Villas, public 
Buildings, and picturesque Scenery, on the Banks of that River. 
Engraved by William Cooke, from Drawings by Samuel Owen, 
Esq. No. IX. 4s. Gd. %vo.; 7s. Gd. royal 4to 

A Letter to Martin Archer Shee, Esq., R A., in consequence of 
his Letter to the President and Directors of the British Institution. 
By Philotechnes. 3s. 

The Italian School of Design. No. ITT. 12. Is. 

Bssays on the Picturesque, as compared with the Sublime and the 
Beautiful ; and, on the Use of studying Pictures, for the Purpose of 
improving real Landscape. By Uvedale Price, Esq. $ vol. 8vo, 
li. 7s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, represented and 
illustrated in a Series ot Views, Elevations, Plans, Sections and De- 
tails of various ancient English Edifices; with historical and descrip. 
tive Accounts of each. By John Britton, F.S.A —Volume I. con- 
tains sixty-one Engravings; and inscribed to the Marquis ‘ef Staf- 
ford In medium 4to, Price 4/. 4s. boards. And in imperial 4to, 
Prise 61. 8s.~—Volume Il. contains seventy Prints; and inscribed to 
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Thomas Hope, Esq. In medium 4to, Price 5/. 5s. boards ; Im. 
perial 4to, Price $/.—To be completed in four Volumes. 

The First Part of the History of Ancient Wiltshire. By Sir Ri- 
chard Colt Hoare, Bart. ; containing an Account of the British An- 
tiquities in the North-east Part of the C County, within the Districts 
of Stourton, Warminster and Heytesbury. Super-royal folio, 4/.4s. ; 
Large Paper, 6/. 6s. 

The Relics of Antiquity; or, Remains of Ancient Structures in 
Great Britain. By Samuel Prout. Accompanied with descriptive 
Sketches. No. I lio. 5s. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Wales. By Charles Norris, 
Esq. No. [. 14. Is. rests, 1d. 11s. 6d. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol. XX. Part 2. which com. 
pletes the Work; containing the Titles, Preface, Dedication and 
Frontispiece, &c. Price lds. 

The New Cyclopedia Britannica. By A. Rees, D.D. F.R.S, 
Parts XXVIII. and XXIX. 14 each. 

Rudiments of Chemical Philosophy ; in which the first Principles 
of that useful and entertaining Science are familiarly illustrated, 
By N. Meredith. 4s. 

An Essay on Mechanical Drawing ; comprising an Elementary 
Course of Practice in that important Art; illustrated in numerous 
highly-finished Plates, with explanatory Letter-press. By Charles 
Blunt, Enpineer.Dr aftsman, &c. No. I. Royal 4to. 6s. 

A Treatise on Naval Tactics; in which a Mode is invented, 
whereby every Evolution that can be performed by Fleets at Sea, may 
be represented to the Eye, with the Time it will take to perform any 
Maneewvre, with any Number of Ships, and at any Rate of Sailing, 
without any Calculation. ‘The whole serving to explain the Theory, 
and develop the Practice of Naval Evolutions By Captain John 
Hamstead, of the Royal Navy. Price, with a Set of Figures, and 
the Traverse Table complete, 5/. 5s. Ditto, with the Figures and 
Traverse Table, without Punctuation (the Punctuation is for the 
Purpose of keeping the Figures steady, which may be done without 
Expense on Ship-board), 2/. 13s. 6d. 1 ae without either the Fi- 
gures or Traverse Table, in boards, 12. The Figures represent 
Line of Battle Ships, &c.; and the ll Table represents the 
Ocean. 

An Inquiry into the Limits and pet iar Objects of Physical and 
Metaphysical Science, tending principally to illustrate the N ! jature of 
Causation, and the Opinions of P! Lilose yphers, Ancient and Modern, 
concerning that Relation. By R. E. Sex tty A. M., Professor of Mo- 

ral Philosophy in the University ag a ng’s College of Aberdeen. 
With an Appendix, by Dr Gregory, of Edinburgh. 8vo. 8s. 


The Tenth Number of the M: athematic: al Repository ; containing 


Solutions to the Mathematical Question 1s proposed i in the 8th Num- 
ber; and a Series of new ces tions, to be answered in a subsequent 
Number ;—An Essay on Polygonal Numbe rs ;—A new Demonstrae 
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tien of the Bir nomi: il Theorem ;—An Illustration of the Forty-seventh 
Proposition of the Second Book of the Principia ;—A curious indeter- 
minate Problem ;—Solutions to a curious Problem in Dynamics ;— 
ind a Continuation of Legendre’s Memoir on Elliptic Transcend- 
entals. By Thomas Leyvourn, of the Royal Military College. 
RIOGRAPHY. 

Illustrations of the Lives and ae of Gower and Chaucer, 
‘ollected from authentic Documents. By the Rev. H. J. ‘Todd, MLA. 

oA. ovo. L5s. 

Drakard’s Life of Colonel Wardle. 2s. 

Cromwelliana: a Chronological Detail of Events, in which Olive: 
Cromwell was engaged, from 1642 to his Death, vi ith a Continu- 
ation of other Transactions to the Restoration, compiled from a vaiu- 
able and scarce Collection of more than 100 Gazettes within that Pe 
riod. Folio. 14. 15s. 

The Lives of Andrew Robinson Bowes, Esq. and the Countess of 
Strathmore, his Wife. By J Jessé Poot, Esq. Gs. Gd. 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir J ohn Froissart. To. which are added 

some Account of the Manuscript of his Chronicle, in the Elizabeth- 
ian Library at Breslau; and a complete Index. By Thomas Johnes, 


i i Pa oe 
DRAMA. 
Hector: a Tragedy, in five Acts. By J.C. Luce de Lancival. 
Translated b ry E dward M: i uTiN, A. M. 2S. 6d. 


LDUCATION. 

An Eng n and Latin-English oe By the late 
Rey. Wm. ve oun. " Stereotype Edition. 8vo. 12s. bound. 

A new ochool Atlas, consisting of twenty-one Maps carefully ex 
tracted from those engraved under the direction cf Mr Arrowsmith, 
for Mr Pit.kerton’s Modern Geography. 12s. 

The Orator ; or eloquent Extracts, in Prose and Poetry; com- 
prehending oratorical Specimens of the Eloquenc® of popular As 
semblies, of the Bur, of the Pulpit, &c. ‘To which is prefixed, 
Dissertation on Oratorical Delivery. With an Appendix, contain 
ing Outlines of Gesture. Ly James Chapman. 5s. 6d. 

Hindoostanee Philology, vol. I. ceunmie a Dictionary, Englist 

and Hindoostanee, with a grammatical Introduction: to which is 
prefixed, a Copperplate, exhibiting a comparative View of the Ro- 
man and Oriental Characters used in the Hinds ostanee Language. 
By John Borthwick Gilchrist, LL. Dd. late of the Bengal Medical 


Establishment, an 1 Hi: idoostanee Professor in Ee > College of Fort 


William. With many Additions and Improvements from the Cal- 
a es 


cutta Edition, by Thomas Roebuck, esq. of Uie Madias Infantry 
4to, 4/. 14s. Gd. 


a ‘4 - or nmeneactsm A ant . > ° 
True Stories, or interesting Anccdotes of young Persons ; desigu 
é 


ed, throush the medium of Example, to inculcate Principles oj 
Virtue and he By the Author of “« Les fr. youn Person 
v hun nble Li Ke ° 12m de Ss. 6 i. 
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Greek Idioms, exhibited in select Passages from the best Authors, 
with English Notes, and a parsing Index. By the Rev. Wm. Neil- 
son, D. D. 8vo. 5s. 

Lectures on the Elements of Algebra. By the Rev. B. Bridge, 
Professor of Mathematics at the East India College. Royal 8vg. 
10s. Gd. 

Hebrew Criticism and Poetry. By George Somers Clarke, D. D, 
Vicar of Waltham, Essex. Svo. 15s. 

A Series of Questions, adapted to Dr Valpy’s Latin Grammar; 
with Notes. By C. Bradley, A.M. 2s. 

The French Syllabary, on a new Plan; caleulated to teach, ina 
few days, the most accurate Articulation and polite Pronunciation 
ef that Language. 2s. 

The World Displayed ; or, the characteristic Features of Nature 
and Art exhibited. By John Greig. I12mo. 8s. Gd.; or 8vo. 19s. 6d, 

True Stories; or, Anecdotes of young Persons. 4s. Gd. 

Elements of the Spanish Grammar; or, a clear, short, and easy 
Method, by which the Study of the Spanish Language is rendered 
perfectly familiar to the English Scholar. ‘To which are added, 
Dialogues, Proverbs, &c. Ly John Vigier. 4s. 

Dr Mavor’s Catechisms, for the Use of Schools and Families, 
2vol. 10s. 6d. 

‘Vhe Modern Preceptor; er, a general Course of polite Educa. 


© 4 


tion. 2Zvol.Svo. 14 4s. 
» Stream of Time; or, figurative Representation of Antient 
odern Universal History, Chronology and Biography. Trans. 
rom the German of Frederic Strass, by Willjam Bell. 1/. 58 
ts; 1/. 15s. on canvas and rollers. 


‘hart of general History ; in sheets, coloured, 7s. 3; on can. 


d roliers, 10s. 6d. 


An English and Welch Dictionary. By T. Evans. 12mo. 7s. 
HISTORY. 
Hume’s Flistory of England, w Smollet’s continuation. 
reotype Edition. Vol. 1. (to be pleted in 16 pocket vols.) 
od. 3 fine paper, 4s. The sa in Svo. Ss. and 3s. Gd.; reyal 8vo. 
4s. Gd. per Part. 


1 


bee : ‘ : igh athe se 
The Supplement te Manrice fistory of Modern India, ie 
which that History is brought dow: th ose of the Year J788, 
LO. 1/. 


t 


: . , 
ith nearly twenty “VA 
£ 


he History of Lincol: the earliest Period till the present 
j 


Time ; embellished od engravings of the 
srincipal public Buildings, Curiosities, &c. &c. in that antient City. 
“s, 6d. 

vy’ 


The History of the Parisian Mas St Bartholomew. Col- 
Yected from unpublished Manuscripts a ‘the Sources. 
wv the Rev. Thomas Comber, A. 

t/ Vs. 
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sart’s Chronicles. ‘Translated fram the most approved Originals, 
with Notes, by Thomas Johnes, esq. 5 vol. royal 4to. @21h 

A compendious History of the Israelites. By R. Atkins. Qs. 

A History of the Colleges, Halls, and public Buildings, attach 
ed*to the University of Oxford, including the Lives of the Found- 
ers. By Alex. Chalmers, P.S.A. 2 vol. 8vo. 12 11s. 6d.; large 
paper, Zl. 15s. 

Historic Anecdotes and Secret Memoirs of the Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Sir Jonah Bartington. Part IL. 
)L. Is. 

LAW. 

Commentaries on the Laws of Scotland, and on the Principles of 
mercantile Jurisprudence, considered in relation to Bankruptcy, Com- 
petitions of Creditors, and Imprisonment for Debt. By George Jo- 
seph Bell, esq. Advocate. Second Edition, 4to, 27. 19s. 6d. 

The ‘Trial of William Hancock, Richard Wright, alias Black 
Dick, and John Lee, at the Wilts Lent Assizes, holden at Salis- 
bury, the 13th of March, 1810. before the Hon. Sir Ailan Cham- 
bre, knight, for a Burglar y in the Dwellinghouse of Mr John Cros- 
by, at Westbury. S. 

Five Letters to Sir Samuel Romilly, M. P. on the Subject of his 
Motion respecting? the Penal Laws. $y Anti-Draco. S8vo. Qs. Gd. 

A Report of the Trial of Sir H.C. Lippincott, bart. on a Charge 
of Rape committed on the person of Mary Milford, spinster, pre- 
ferred at the Assize of general Gaol Delivery for the City and 
County of Bristol, on the {8th of April, 1810. By C. H. Walker; 
Solicitor for the Prosecution. 2s. 6d. 

A shott Narrative of the Circumstances attending the late Trial¢ 
inthe Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras, for Forgery, Perjury; 
&c. with some Comments on the unjustifiable Allusions made to tiem 
in a late official Communication in Defence of the Madras Govern: 
ment. 3s. 6d. 

A plain and brief Statement of an extraordinaty and interesting 
Case, lately decided in the Court of Chancery, on a Petition prefers 
ted originally in the Year 1807, to the Lord Chancellor, by an In- 
fant, a Ward of that Court, for the Recovery and Preservation of his 
Property, against an Attorney, the Steward and Receiver of his 
Estates in the Counties of Cornwall and Devon. 

Opinions and Judgments of Mey late Lord Chief Justice Wilmot 
in different Courts. 4to. 14. 15 > 

A supplemental Volume, bei ing vol. V. of original Precedents in 
Conveyancing, with practical Notes. By C. Barton, esq. Royal 
Svo. 165. 

The Law and Usage of Parliament in Cases of Privilege and Con. 
ttmpt. By Fraricis Ludlow ] lolt, esq. $s. Gd. 

The Bankrupt and Creditor’s fiiendly Assistant, &e. By Joshua 
Montefiore. Royal Svc. 8s. x 


ve 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Philosophical Essays by Dugald Seewast esq.» Emeritus Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. In one Vol. 
tto. 2/. Qs. 

amore ; or, Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity, 
Vol. II. 1d. 11s. 6d. n¢ < 

se from the Diary of a Lover of Literature. 4to. 12. 1s. 

Considerations on the Jate Act for continuing the prohibition of 
Corn in the Distillery, &c. in a Letter to Lord Holland. By J. F. 
Barham esq. M. P. 2s. fd. 

Beauties of Dr Robertson; to which is prefixed, an Account of 
his Life and Writings, 12mo. 5s. 

A Letter to the Roman Catholics of Dublin. By Thomas Moore, 
esq. 2s. 

The Covent Garden Journal. By J. J. Stockdale. 2 vol. Syo. 

lJ. Gs. 6d. ; large paper 22. 4s. Gd. 

The Qua arterly Review, No. VI. 6s. 

Advice to Sportsmen. ” By Marmaduke Markweil. vo. 

‘The Annual Racing Calendar for 1509. Vol. XXIV. ¢ 

The County An nual Register for the Year 1809 ; containing 
Public and Private Annals of the Engtish Province arrany in 
der the Names of the Counties to which they respec tively b cl ne. 
Also, the Principality of Wales, Scotland, freland, and the Colo: rie: 
Royal 8vo. 1. 4s. 

Facts explanatory of the Conduct of Captain Foskett, of the 15th 
Light Dragoons, as one of the Seconds in a Duel in the year 1906. 
By Captain Foskett. 1 

A Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, knight, on 
Bankrupt Laws. By W. David Evans esq. 3s. 

The Rival Princes; or, a faithful Narr; ative of Facts rel: 
rey Mary Anne Clarke’s Political Acquaintance with Colonel 

dle, Major Dodd, Mr Glennie, and an Tinewious Personage. 
Mary Anne Clarke. 2 vol. royal 12mo. 18s ’ 

Essays and other occasional Compositions, chieily reprinted. Dy 
the Rev. R. Nares. 2 bese pos st Bvo. 

The Anonymous; 2 Periodical Paper, published ia Dublin, now 
first collected. 2 vol. 12. 

The New Annual Register; cr, General Repository of History, 
Politics and L iterature, for the year 1809. ‘l’o which is prefixed, 
the History of Knowledyc, Learning, and Taste ia.Great Britain, 
d wing the Reign of Queen Au ie. 

The Oxford University Cale 

The Annual Register; or, 2 
Literature of 1808. Syo. 135s. 

A Letter to the Right Hou. George Rose, on the Subject 
Letter to Lord Viscount Melville, respecting a Naval Arsenal at 
North Fleet. 

Bg Memoria! addressed to the Honourable Court of Directors, 

y Lord William Cavendish Bentinck. Containing an Account of 
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Vellore, with the Causes and Consequencesvof that L:- 


. To he continu ed 0 weekly. 6d. 
se of Evil, Physical and Moral ul, in a Series 
Wiliam Cane, 5s. 
of conducting Marine Insurances in 
cport of the Sclect Committee of the 
} bject was referred ; including a 
Remark n Svo. 9s. Gd. 
Additional Studies, perfective of the Temple of Truth. Svo. 9s. 
Some Account of an Installation ot” a Chancellor of the Universi- 
Oxford. etO. 's, Od. 
‘The Argu ment of Randal Jackson esq. before the Lords cf the 
Cour _ on behalf of the ‘I'rustees and Parties interested ia 
Theatre. Qs. 
ysis of Reform, being a complete Review of Mrs Clarke’s 
rated by Copious Extracts and Original Anecdotes. 
low Stacey. 5s. 
’s Lecture on the Plan proposed for improving the Roy- 
al Institution, March 3. 1810. 1s, Gd. 
A Letter from the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Melville to the 
Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, relative to Naval Timber. 2s. 
The Rival Dukes ; or, Who is the Dupe? Containing a com- 


plete Refutation of the Calumnies which Mrs Clarke has cast upon 


the Character of his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent; and throw. 
ing new Light upon the Secret History and Intrigues of Gloucester- 
Place. 6s. 

The Classical Journal, No. II. 6s. 

The Arcadian Magazine, in Italian and English. No. I. & II. 
Gs, each. 

A Letter addressed to the Right Hon. Lord Grenville. By a 
Briton. 5s. 
The Connexion of Reli; * and ] ning ; a Norrisian Prize Es- 
say. By H. Jeremy, A. B. Taiuity College bride. 

A Letter, containing tema 10! me of the 
our Paper Currency, and the Means of remedying its present 
preventing its future, Excess. 2s. 6d. 

A Picture of Verdun ; or the Engl 
oolscap 8vo. 12s. 

Yourth Report of the African Institution. 1s. Gd. 

The Rival ‘Queens ; or, Which is the Darling ? being an Answer 
o Mrs Clarke’s Rival Princes + partly written by a: d compiled from 
he authentic Letters and Papers of the lite P. F. M’Callum esq., 
‘terspersed with Anecdote s of numerous Public Characters. 

= aA etter to oI. ord Elienborovgh, containing Observations on the 

Vright and Mrs Clarke, for a Censpiracy. By 


sh detained in France. 
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MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

An Inquiry into the History and Nature of the Disease produced 
in the Human Constitution by the Use of Mercury ; with Observa- 
tions on its Connexion with the Lues Venerea. By Andrew Mathias, 
Surgeon-Extraordinary to the Queen, and to her Majesty’s House- 
hold, Surgeon to the Westminster Lying-in Hospital, and Member 
of the Roy al Colleve of Surgeons of London. 7s. 

for the ‘Treatment of the principal Diseases of Infancy and 

Childhor d, adapted to the Use of Parents. By James Hamilton, 

M. D Profe sor of Bic Iwifery in the University, and Fellow of the 
oyal College of Physictans, Edinburgh. 8vo. 6s. 

The A nnual J tec tical Review and Register for 1809. By a So- 


eicty of Physicians. Svo. 12s 


An Essay on the Nature of Scrofula; with Fvidence of its Ori- 
sin from Disorders of the Digestive Organs. By Richard Carmi- 


rive he * rr 
qnaei, ourgeon. 


Observations on t! iyarargia lat Tesicular Disease arisiz v 


oat } “1 > } “+ . ° 1 ur } i 
from the xDiormon iwiercury. . 4illey, M.D 4to Ls 


certain Surgeons 


tisme his Pro. 
and remark. 
esstully treated, and 


erefore crea the Enmity Su is im question. By T, 
& 
< 


sheidrake, Vruss-emaker to the E India Company % 
Observations on the present te « } -afession and Trade of 
Medicine, as practised b } ians, Surgeons, Apothecaries, Che- 
mists, Druggists and 1cks) it letropolis, and throurhout 
, h Jenkins esq., late Mem- 


es of the Rectnm and 
he Hemorrhoidal Ex- 
s Copeland, Fellow 
geon to the Westmin- 


xposition of the intended 
Prag tice 6s. 
Vaccination, and to com- 


By O. W. Bartle ys Sur- 
inagement of the Teeth. By 


1s of the London, Ediaburgh, 

being a Practical Compendium 

By Anthony Todd ‘Thomson, 

le Effects of the Eau Medicinale 

idwin Godden Jones, M. D. Member 

ians, and Physic an-Extraordinary tt 
of York. 5s 
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tical Essay on Cancer, being the Substance of Observa- 
Gous, to which the Annnal Prize for 1808 was adjudged by the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London. By Christopher Turner John- 
son. Svo. Ss. Gd. 

Pharmacopeiarnm Co)l. Regealium ne nd. Edin. et Eblanez, Con- 
spectus Medicus, Virtutes, Doses, et | ao ame utuntur Me- 
gicamenta et Preparata ostendens. Ab Edvardo G. Clarke, M. D, 
4s. Gd. 

A Correspondence with the Board of the National Vaccine Esta- 
blishment. By Thomas Browa, M. D. Musseloury 3s. 

A Cor 
and Dublin Colle ges of Physicians. By A. 'T. Thomson, Surgeon, 
5s. Gd. 

The Elements of the Practice of Medicine ; being an elementary 


necius of the Pharmacopaias ef the Edinburgh, London 
4 ; 


work for Students, and a book of reference for Practitioners. By 
G. H. Toulmin, M.D. Sve. 12 

The Syphilitic Proce} stor; ora practical Treatise on the Nature and 
Cure of the Venereal Disease. By G. elt on, Surgeon. Qs. Gd. 

Practical Observations on Disorders of the Stomach, with Re- 
marks on the use of the Bile in promotung Digestion. By George 
Rees, M.D. Gs. 

MILITARY. 

Instructions for Training and Exercising the Local Militia. Print- 
ed by Authority. 2s. 6d. 

Views of Military Reforrn, in a Serics of Letters to a General 
Officer. Qs. Gd. 

A Narrative of the Operations of a Detachment in an Expedition 
to Candy, in the Island of Ceylon, in 1504: with Observations on 
the previous Campuign, and the Nature of Candian Wartare. By 
Majer Johnstone, of the 3d Ceylon Regiment. Svo. 6s 

A Sketch of the Ei aj r General Staff of an Army in the 
p! } ihustwated vy the Prae- 


Field, as ap 
tice of other Countries. By a Ficld cer. 6s. 


c g 
Tint. itualivoN; C Si Li 4 i Nature. >) ; Turner. 2 vol. 


NM ae id. 
2 vol. 12ino0. 10s, 
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Anne of Britanny; an Historical Romance. $ vol. }2mo! 13s. 64, 

The Royal Sufferer ; or, Intrigues of the Eighteenth Century ; a 
fashionable Novel ; interspersed with Anecdotes, connected with tle 
British Court. By John Agg. 3vol. 1%s. Gd. 

Ormond ; or, The Debauchee3 comprehending Sketches of real 
Characters, and illustrative of the Manners and Customs of Fashion- 
able Life at the close of the year 1809. By Sophia Lee. 3 vol. 
15s. 

The Adulteress; a Moral Tale. Dedicated to Mrs West. By an 
Englishwoman. 4 vol. 12mo. I. Is. ' 

Emelie de Miontvers. By Madame Durall. 

The Daughters of Isenberg; a Bavarian Romance. By 
Tindal Palmer. 4 vol. 1/. 4s. 

The Litde Chimer; a ‘Tale, altered from the French 
Duamenil, author of “ —_ ” 4vol. 29s. 

‘The Novice of St Ursula; cr, Eivina. By the same 

The English Cottage. 5s. 

The Reformist. 2 vol. 12m 10s. Gd 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Principia Botanica; or, a concise and easy Introduction to. the 
Sexual Botany of Linnzus: containing the genera; their mode of 


growth (as tree, shrub, or herb) ; the known number of species to 
each genius ; where principally native ; and the number indigenous 
to the British Isles; arranged in a tabular form, under each class 
and order, and digested alphabetic ally under amen generic dis- 
tinctions. ‘The third edition, corrected and enlar ged, by R. W. Dar. 
win, esq. brother to the late Dr Darwin. 8vo. 10s. Gd. boards. 

British Fauna, containing a compendium of the Zoology of the 
British Islands ; arranged according to the Linnean System. By 
W. Turton, M.D. F.L.S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Supplement to Testacea Britannica, with Figures. By G 
Montague, esq. F. L. S. and W. T. 4to. 18s. plain. 12. 16s. 
coloured. 

An Abridgment of Dr Goldsmith’s Natural History of Beasts and 
Birds. 12mo. 6s. 

A Botanical Calendar; exhibiting at one view the generic and 
specific Name, the Class, Order, and Habitat, of all the Britis! 
Plants, arr-aged according to their time of fiowering, under eacl 
month of the year. By the Rev. William Phelps, A. B. 10s. 6d, 
large paper, 12. Is. 

The select Works of Antony Van Leewenhoek, F. R. S. ; ilius- 
trated with twenty copperplates. Translated from the Dutch, by 
Samuel Hoole. 2 vol. dio. 14. 45. 

The Natural History of British Insects ; together with the His- 
tory ef such Minute Insects as require investigation by the Mi- 
eroscope ; the whole illustra ted by coloured Figures, designed and 
executed from livingSpecimens. By E. Donovan. Vol. XIV. 1411s 

POig Il RY. 
The Lady of the Lake, in six cantos. By Walter Scott, esq 
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Select Beauties of Antient English Poetry ; with an Introduction 


nd Remarks by the late Henry Headley, A. B.; with aMemeir 
of Mr Headley, by the Rev. Heary Kett, A. B. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 2 vol. crown 8vo. 14s. 

Constance de Castile, in ten cantos. By William Sotheby, esq. 
4to. 1. 5s. 

Marmion; a Tale of — in six cantos. By Walter 
Scott, esq. Sixth edition. 2 vol. crown 8vo. Embellished with 
twelve beautiful engravings by Hea th, from designs by Singleton. 
i. Is. 

The Forest Minstr 1; a selection of Son gs adap sted to the most 
favourite Scotish airs. By James cicgg, the Ettrick Shepherd, and 
others. Toolscap 8vo. Ss. 

The Poetical Works cf Anna Seward; with extracts from her 
Literary Correspondence. Edi by Walter Scott, esq. 
post Svo. . Lis. Gd 

Poems Gn various subjects, in two parts, English and Scotish ; 
with 2 Glossary, wherein all the Scotish words are explained. 
by John Paterson, A. M. Teacher, Dundee. Svo. 7s. 

Epistles on Women, exemplifying their character and condition in 
various Ages and Nations; with Misccillaneous Poems. By Lucy 
Aikin. Post 4to. 12s, 


al. 


3 vol. 


m 


Poems, by George Townshend of Trinity College, Cambridge 
Svo. 10s. Gd. 

Dramatic and Miscellaneous Poems. By John Joshua, Earl of 
Carysfort, kc. 2 vol. crown 8vo. 1d. Is. 

The Caledonian Comet. Is. 


rh , 


Phe Pleasures of Friendship ; a Poem, in two parts. By Frances 
Arabella conan 7S. 
Lower World ; a Poem, by Mr Pratt, in four Books ; occa- 
Lord Erskine’s Bill for the Prevention of unnecessary and 
uelty to Animals. 6s. 
ry; or a sclect Collection of Ex 
is prefixed, an Essay on Song-writg. by ‘iol 
Post Svo. 49s. 
The Times. 2s. 6d. 
Sacred Allegories ; or, Ailegorical Poems, ill 
moral and divine. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. Gd. 
The Crusade of St Lewis and King Edwa 
William Stewart Rose, esq. 4to. Ss. 
Heroic Epistles from Death to Denjamin Mosel 


ination, 23. Od. 


~ 
a 


The Maid of Benmore ; or, Plat mic Love. 6s. 
Fergus the Second, or, the Battle of Carr 
eantos. By David Anderson. vo. 2s. 6c 


The Sabine Farm ; in which 1s interwoven 


tions, chiefly descriptive of the Villa «1 


‘uli, the African. In six Ci 
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The Cottage Girl; a Poem. Comprising her several A vocations 
during the four Seasons of the Year. By the Author of the Fisher 
Boy and the Sailor Boy. 5s. 

The Maniac, a Tale; or a View of Bethlem Hospital ;-and The 
Merits of Women, a Poem, from the French. With Poetical Pieces 
on various Subjects, original and translated. By A. Bristow. 
10s. 6d. 

Woman; a Poem. Dedicated, by permission, to the Queen. By 
Eaton Stannard Barrett |. Iscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Daughter. 2 vol. ] 

The Genius of the ‘Thames ; 4 Lyrical Poem. In two Parts. By 
Thomas Love Peacock. Post 8to. 7s. 

Iphofelle ; or the Longing Fit. By Ralph Palin. 5s. 

A Mon o the Memory of Lord Collingwood. By Lady 
Champion De Crespirny 

Poems 1 By Charlies Lindsay Crawford, Ear] 

surdett; aPoem. By an Elector 


ir Francis Burdett. 2s. 6d. 
By Mrs Cowley, 
ir Sidney Smith, on 


Yranslated into Eng- 


Crewn Svo. 


Ps ? ° q ‘ 
iineated. Foolscap 8vo. 
a Poem. Being the 
Pte 
he Priv By a Non-A 
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England vindicated ; or, Observations on a Pamphle’, entitled, 
« England the Cause of Europe’s Subjugation.”” Addresséd to the 
British Nation. Is, 

A short Letter to a Friend in the Country, upon the Question of 
Reform, and the Disturbances in the Metropolis. Is. 

An Appeal te his Majesty on the State of the Nation, Expedi- 
tions, Failures, Talents, Habits of the Royal Dukes; Ca vy and 


Quarrels of Ministers ; Marquis Welles! Embassy, and his Bro- 
Title ; Glance at Cases of Lord Castlereach, A. Davison, and 
Exposure of an setae e public loss and uselessness of 
India Boards : ith a Sketc $ the Power and 
aparte. Dy Mr r \ 
> Veto discussed upon its true Principle; the Arguments ad- 
by [ ille refuted; and t} ‘ondnet of the ish 
Cr Catholic Bi shops in rejecting the Veto, completely justified. Ina 
series of Letters. By Felix M‘Carthy. 3s. Gd. 

‘Two Memoirs upon a » Catholic Question; with an Essay upor 
the History and Effect of the Coronation Oath ; and also an Appen- 
dix. By John Joseph ‘Dillo n, esq. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Advice to the W hies $1 vith Hints to the Democrats, and Cau- 
tions to the Edinburgh Reviewers. a hman. Is. 

An Inquiry into the Policy and here of prohibiting the Use of 
Grain in the Di stilleries. By Archibald B ell, esq. 3s. 6d. 

An Argument upon the anus n of the House of Commons 
to Commit in Cases of Privilege. By Charles Watkin Williams 
Wynn, esq. M. P. 2s. 6d. 

An Elucidation of the Veto; in a threefold Address to the Pub- 

lic, the Catholics, and the Advocates of the Catholics in Parliament. 
By the R v. J. Milner, D. D. F.S. A. &a 9s. 
An Historical and Political View of the Catholic Religion ; from 
which Reasons are deduced that must peremptorily compel every 
thinking Man to combat the Emancipation of the Irish, v ho are of 
the Catholic Church. n a series of Letters to Lord Grenville. 
8s. 6d. 

A Constitutional Critique on the Doctrine and Law, as laid down 
by his Majesty’s Attorney-General, upon the Case submitted to him 
by E. Cx leman, esq. Serieant-at-Arms to the House of Commons, 
for his Advice and Opinion. In a Letter to Sir Vicary Gibbs. By 
a Barrister. 3s. 

The True Briton; in which the most just and plainest Reasons 
are adduced in support of the Rights necessarily cl umed by, and 
pertaining to, the House of Commons, as con ducive to the true In- 
terests of the Country. Is. Gd. 

Occasional Essays on various Subjects, chiefly Political, that have 
occurred during the present Reign. 12 

The Speech of Mr Ponsonby on the Question relative to the Pri- 
vileges of the House of Commons, as connected with the commit- 
ment of Sir Francis Burdett and Gale Je 


bier wights on Politic ul Fanaticism, as an Obstacle to Peace ; toge- 


thie th 2 vy Remarks on p nt important Occurrences. Ig. 
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Remarks on the late Commitments by the House of Commons; 
uid on the Character and Conduct of its Opposers. 1s. Gd. 

Observations on the Roman Catholic Question. By the Right 
Honourable Lord Kenyon. $s, 

A Speech, which ought to be spoken, in Refutation of the Senti- 
ments of Mess. Grattan, Ponsonby, &c. on the Catholie Question. 45, 

A few plain Observations upon the End and Means of Political 
Reform, and the Measures adopted by the present Supporters of that 
Cause. 2s. Gd. 

oe Question considered, Has the House of Commons a Right 

£ Committal to Prison ? By E. A. Burnaby, esq. 2s. 6d. 

° Refer without Innovation. 1s. 6d. 

The Speech of Lord Viscount Melville in the House of Peers, 
May 21, 1810, on the + subject of Troop Ships. 2s. 6d. 

The Jurisdiction of the Lords’ ean ot Parliament considered 
‘ccording to Ancient Records, by Lord Chief Justice Hale; with 
an Introductory Preface, by Francis Hargrave, esq. 4to. 1/. 7s. 

Specch of Lord Viscount Cast lereagh, i in the House of Commons 
25th May, 1810, on the Petitions of the Roman Catholics. 2s. 

The Patriots and the Whigs, the most dangerous Enemies of the 
State. 2s. 

Extracts from Lord Chatham, Burke, Junius, &c. on the Privi- 
leges of the House of Commons. 2s. Gd. 

Natural and Political Observations and Conclusions upon the State 
and Condition of rer 1696. By Gregory King, esq. Lancas- 
ter Herald. ‘To which is — d, a Life of “the Author ; by George 

Chalmers, F.R.S. S.A. $s. Sd. 

Reform without Innov ia or Cursory Thoughts on the only 
Practicable Reform of Parliament, consistent with the existing Law 

ind the Spirit of the Constitution. 

Letters from Catiline, to the surviving Members of the Constitu- 
tional and other Societies of the Year 1794; or Symptoms of the 
‘Times. By a Barrister. Is. 6d. 

an Answer to the Right Honourable Patrick Duigenan’s Two 
great Arguments against the full Enfranchisement of the Irish Ro- 
man Catholics. By a Member of the Establishment. 3s. 6d. 

Mr Blake’s Sketch on the Privileges of the House of Commons, 
as relative to the Case of Sir Francis Burdett. 1s. 

The Faction Detected and Despised. 11s. 6d. 

An Estimate of the Comparative Strength of Great Britain, and 
of the Losses of her Trade from every War since the Revolution, 
with an Introduction . — History. A new Edition, cor- 

ected and tinued to 1810. By George Chalmers Esq. 8vo. 12s, 
vA C3 Meticheptonl hoiestnia ot ‘Commerce and Coinage in Great 
ritain, from the Resto ration, to 18]0, distinguishing the Years of 


iT 
xy 


Pr 
War and Peace. By George Chalmers Esq. On a sheet, 3s. 6d. ; 
on canvas and rollers, or in a case, 5s. Gd. 

A Concise History of the Origin, Progress, and Effects of the 


Papal Supremacy, with Observations on the Alterations made in it 
> iparte. 4s. 
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Mr Grattan’s Speeches (corrected by himself), on the Catholic 
Petition, May 18, and his Reply, June 1, 1810. 2s. . 

A Political Catechism, adapted to the present Moment. | Is. Gd. 

‘The Speech of the Earl of Donoughmore, on the Catholic Ques- 
tion, in the House of Lords, June 6, 1810, with his Reply. 4s. 

Observations on the Principles which regulate the Course of Ex- 
change, and on the present Depreciated State of the Currency. 
By William Blake Esq. F. R.S. Ss. 

‘The Substance of the Speech of Sir J. C. Hippisley Bart. on Se- 
conding the Motion of the Right Honourable Henry Grattan, on 
Friday the 18th of May, with an Appendix. 

A Letter to the Lord Mayor of London, relative to matters of 
the highest Importance toa free People. By S. I. Waddington. 2s. 

A concise Account of the Origin of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment; with an impartial Statement of the Privileges of the House of 
Commons, and of the Liberty of the Subject. By Edward Chris- 
tian, of Gray’s Inn, Esq. Barrister at Law, Chief Justice of the 
Isle of Ely, and Downing Professor of the Laws of England. 3s. 

Observations on the Pamphlets of Lord Melville and Mr: Rose, 
respecting a Naval Arsenal at Northficet. 

The Necessity of Reform Inculcated, and its Propriety and Con- 
stitutional Legality asserted. By the late Right Honourable Wil- 
liam Pitt. To which is added, an Exposition of Anti-Jacobinism ; 
two Letters on Reforin, addressed to the Right Honourable Charles 
Yorke, one of the Tellers of his Majesty’s Exchequer; and an Ar- 
ticle illustrating Mr Yorke’s public Conduct, by his recent Accept- 
ance of a lucrative Secure. 2s. 6d. 

A Declamation against the Pope’s Supremacy; by his Majesty 
Edward VI. King of Great Britain, France and Ireland, Defender 
af the Faith. Republished by the Rev. John Duncan, LL.D. 
Pas ey Oh 

‘Phe Speech of William Adam Esq, on the great Question of Pri- 
vilege, in the Case of Sir F. Burdett. 3s. Gd. 

Substance of a Speech intended for the Vote of Credit Bill of 
$810. By Lieutenant-General ‘Tarleton. 2s. 

A Short Examination into the Power of the House of Commons 
to Commit ; in a Letter to Sir Francis Burdett Bart. By Civis. 2s. 

A Sketch of the State of British India, with a View of pointing 
out the best means of Civilizing its Inhabitants, and Diffusing the 
Knowledge of Christianity throughout the Eastern World: Being 
the Substance of an Essay on these Subjects, to which the Usiver- 
sity of Aberdeen adjudged Dr Buchanan’s Prize. By the Kev. 
James Bryce, Strachan. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Doctrine of the Eucharist considered, as maintained by the 

Church of Kome and the Church of England respectively ; includ- 
ing « Vindication of the latter from the Attacks of the Remarks on 
the Bishop of Durham’s late Pamphlet. By the Rev. ‘Thomas Le 
Mesurier, A. M. Rector of Newnton Longville, in che County ot 
Bucks. Svo. 9s. 
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The Works of the Rev. Thomas Townson, D. D. late Archdea. 
eon of Richmond. ‘To which is prefixed, an Account of the Au- 
thor, with an Introduction to the Discourses on the Gospels ; and 
Sermon on the Quotations in the Old Testament. By Ralph Chur- 
ton, M. A. 2 vi G dSvo. 1Ss. 

Christ divided : a Sermon preached at the Triennial Visitation of 
the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, at Grantham, in June, 1809. By T. 
F. Middleton, D. D. Rector of ‘T'ansor. 2s. : 

Two Sermons on the Unity of the Church ; with copious Ilustra- 
tions. By the Author of * The Spirit of Religious Controversy. ’ 
Being the first Volume of Sermons on various Religious and Moral 
Subjects, for all the Sundays of the Pentecost. 8s. 

The Whole Works of Bishop Hall, arranged and revised, with a 
copious Index. By J. Pratt, B.D. F.A. S. 10 vol. 8vo. 42. 4s. 

An Address from a Clergyman to his Parishioners. 
Valpy, D. D. Rector of Stradishall, Suffolk. 3s. 6d. 

On the Authority of the Church and the Holy Scriptures; an 
Address to the Roman Catholics of England, occasioned by a Ser- 


mon of the Rev. Dr Milner’s, lately preac hed at Birming sham. By 
the Rev. Thomas Le Mesurier, M. A. 3s. 

A Sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, at 
Westminster, on 30th January, 1810. By William Lort, Lord 
Bishop of Bristol. 2s. 

An Inquiry into the Claims of the British and F ‘orei ign Bible So- 
ciety to the Coustenance and Support of Members of the Establish. 
ed Church. By the Rev. John Fume Spry, M. A. 1s. 6d. 

A Dialogue between a Master and an Apprentice; occasioned by 
Lectures on Education, delivered by Mr Lancaster, in Bath, in the 
month of February, 1810. 1s. 

Letters illustrative of the Gospel History. By N. Nisbet, A. M. 
Rector of ‘Tunstal. 

A Sermon preached at the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital, on 
Sunday, April 8, 1810. By Bowyer Edward, Lord Bishop of 
Chester. Is. Gd. 

Hints to the Public and the Legisfature, on the Nature and Ef- 
fect of Evangelical Preac ching. — a Barrister. Part 1V. 4s. 6d. 

A Supplement to Remarks on some Darts of Mr Faber’s Disser- 
tation on the Prophecies, in Rep ply to Mr Faber’s 
Author of * The Remarks. $s. 

An sania to the Roman Cath 
a Sermon of the Right Rev. Dr 
Blessing of the Church of St Chad’s 
Thomas Le Mesurier, 
County of Bucks. 3s. 


A Reply to a Pamphlet, entitled, ‘ Remarks on the Bishop of 
Du ‘ini’ s Grounds on wl . li the Church of England separated from 
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The" Theolos gical and Miscellaneous Works of the Rev. William 
Jones, M. A. ¥. R. S. ‘To which is prefixed, a short Account of 
his Life and Writines. By Vy. Step! Esa. G6 vol, Sve 34 3m 
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A Sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual.and Temporal, in 
the Abbey Church, Westminster, on Wednesday, February 28, 1810, 
being the Day appointed for a General Fast. By Bowyer Edward, 
Lord Bishop of Chester. 1s. 6d. 

Essays on the Language of Scripture. 2 vol. 8vo. 

The Spirit of Christianity exhibited, in a faithful Digest of those 
Declarations and Mowal Precepts of Jesus Christ, which are of ge- 
neral application, and which were recorded in unambiguous terms ; 
with Nu‘es and Observations. 18mo. 2s. 

Lectures preparatory to Confirmation ; to which is added, a Ser- 
mon on the Character of Hazael. Qs. 

A View of the Brahminical Religion, in its Confirmation of the 
Truth of the Sacred History, and in its Influence on the Moral Cha- 
racter; in a Series of Discourses preached at the Bampton Lecture, 
1809. By the Rev. J. B. S. Carwithen, M. A. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Sketches in North Wales; consisting of Six Plates, coloured to 
resemble Drawings; accompanied with Letter Press Illustrations, 
descriptive of local Scenery, Customs and Occupations of the Inha- 
bitants of the Principality, drawn and engraved by J. W. Harding. 
Folio. 14. 11s. 6d. 

The History and Antiquities of the County of Surrey, by the late 
Rev. Owen Mann ng ‘nlarged and continued to the present Time, 
by William Bray Esq. ol. If. 4. 4s.; large paper, 6/. 6s. 

A Yopograp! hical Dictionar y of Ireland, being a continuation of 


the Topogr. iphy of the United Kingdom. By Nicholas Carlisle, 
Fellow and Secretary of the Society of ‘Antiquaries. 4to. Ql. 19s. 6d. 

A Gazetteer of England and Wales. By Thomas Potts. 8vo. 
il. 7s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in various Parts of Europe, Asia and Africa. By Ed- 
ward Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Professor of Mineralogy in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Part the First; Russia, Tartary and ‘Turkey. 
4to. 5. 5s. 

Remarks on several Parts of Turkey. Part I. Agyptiaca; or 
some Account of the antient and modern State of Egypt, as obtain- 
ed in the Years 1801 and 1802. By William Hamilton Esq. 
F.A.S. Accompanied with Etchings from original Drawings, by 
the late Charles | 1 iyes, of the Royal E ngineers. royal 4to. 40, 4s, 

A son to Hu fod, in Cardiganshire, the seat of ‘Ihomas Johnes 
men. MD. F. S. apes r-royal folio. 12¢. 1s. 

Nhe aad V - to of Hakluyt’s Collection of the early Voye 
ages, Travels and i dats of the English Nation; a new Edi- 
tion, with Additions, $/. $s.; large paper, 6/. Gs. 

The ‘i'ravels of Mirza Abu ‘Taleb Khan (commonly called the 
Persian Prince), in Asia, Africa and Europe, during tie Years 
1799, 1800, 1501, and 1802. Written by himself, in the Persian 
Language, and translated by Charles Stewarts Esq. 

Ld, 1s. 
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accents, Greek, on the zatiquity of, § 
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Adrian, Pope, address of, to the princes of the empire against the 
Reformation, +24. . 


40 


African Institution, report of, 430—-obstacles which oppose the tho- 


rough extirpation of the slave trade, 431—shameiul violation of 


the abolition acts detected in the port of London, 432—concur- 

ence of the other nations of Europe in the abolition necessary to 

be obtained, 458—slave trade how abolished by the American 

government, i.—regulations against still shamefully evaded by 

their subjects, 4 4—inquiry into the right of British cruizers seiz- 
ing American slave ships, 435—-that right established by a judg. 
ment of the Privy Council, 457—pecuniary penalties insufficient 
entirely to suppress the contraband slave trade, 439—extract from 
a speech of Mr Brougham against, in the House of Commons, 440 
—from a speech of Mr Stephen, 441—important inlet to com- 
merce obtained by the capture of Senegal, 443—information re- 
specting Mr Park, 444—account of the customs, &c. of the inha- 
bitants of the Agoona country, 415—singular anecdote at Liver- 
pool, 146. 

Agoona, country im Africa, manners, customs, &c. of the inhabitant: 
of, 445. 

Aristophanes the grammarian, invention of accents, &c. attributed to, 
376. 

Aristotle, U ar of Oxford charged with implicitly following the 
dictates of, 15! 

Asiatic eee Carey on the state of agriculture in the district 
of Dinaijpur, 584—Wilford on the sacred islands in the Wes:, 
$87 —on the two Tricutadri, 389—Leyden on the languages, &c 
of the Indo-Chinese nations, 390—Lambton’s account of trigono- 
metrical operations in Ladi , 397—B erry on the plant prod ucing 
the Columbo root, ib.—Colebrooke on Sanscrit and Pracrit poetry, 
397—Harington upon the authorities of the MossuJznan law, ib. 

B 

Baillie, Captain, extract from Mr Erskine’s sp° ech for, 12.3. 

Baktcheserai, capital of the Crimea, wanton barbarity of the Rus- 
sians towards, 5.56. 

Barry, James, Works and L ife of, 203—what the most fi equent obsta- 
cle to the success of students of a nius in painting, ib,—the author 
obtains the patronage of Edmund Burke, &c. 204—his estimate of 
the comparative merits of the Italian schools, 295-——he visits Rome, 

afd begins to imagine that the world have conspired to depre 
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him, 296—advice to, from Mr Burke, concerning the manage- 
ment of his temper, ib.—account of what is called the grand and 
severe style in painting, 298—the author returns to England, and 
practises his art with little success, 301—-publishes lis Inquiry in- 
io the Real and Imaginary Obstructions to the Acquisitions of 
the Arts in England, 303—is employed to adorn the hall of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 404—remarks on the 
pictures of Raphael, 305. 

Hatta tribes in Sumatra, their savage manners, 392. 

Berry, Dr, on the male plant which furnishes the Columbo root, 397. 

Borough representation in England, remarks on, 210. 

Brougham, Mr, extract from a speech of, in the House of Commons, 
against the contraband slave trade, 440. 

Buenos Ayres, some account of the commerce of, 

c 
Caffa, account of the devastation of, $58. 
Caledonia, New, situation of the Scotch colony of, in South Ame- 


— oO 
id 


rica, 95. 
Campania, ancient, of the extent, &c. of, S72. 
Carey’s remarks on the state of agriculture in Dinajpur, 384. 
Chil, amount of the population of, 75. 
China, penal code of, 477—accounts of that country till of late very 


: : . : . . fo +} ‘ t olin. ani } 
mconsisten*, 1b.——-great importance Of the present work as thr 











ing light ou the character, &c. of the nation, 477—peculi l. 
vantages enjoyed by the Chinese, both in a moral and | a 
view, to whut ascribed, 478—extreme difficulty of their written 
language, 479—account of the original of the prese iuslations 
480—extract from an edict of Kien Lung, as a specimen of the 
official style of the Chinese, 482—excessive m ness of their 


penal re ulations, 455—not peculiar to the m, 


very nation in a certain stave of the progress of suciety, 484—imn- 
discriminate frequency of corporal punishments among them, 458 
—cases wherein punishment is mitigated, 489-—curious scale of 


190—regulations respecting the nobility, 


; 





oficial ; ; 
priesthood, &c. 491—to address the Emperor in praise of his mi- 
iag > 15 —for the Kcep- 





Nisters a capital crime, 492—laws of mart 
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ing of the public accounts, 493ereeulation of interest, penalties 
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against magicians, & if 
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-punishments in cases of assault, 496—-authors of ano- 
nymous accusations severely punished, 497— t of honeur tle 
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*reproach of the nation, 499. 








rkhes | ‘Is, 5 il racter of, 234—the auther travels 
thre igh Gern vp De &c. to Petersburg, $86—frantic 
behaviour of the emperor Paul during his residence in that capital, 
437-~-description ¢ oscow, 389—singular talent of the Russians 
r imitation, ! of a journey to Siberia exceedingly 
n i ood in this coustry, 342—character and manners of 
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whence derived, 8—crown lands, ib.—lotteries, 9—post 
memarkable instance of the combination of financial 
objects, ib.—custom and seignorage on the coin, 10 
of gunpowder, &c. 11—general tax on salt, ib.—p« 
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culty of unrolling the manuscripts, 36 

of Philodemus on music found there, 37 -remarks ¢ l iniient 


state of that city, $7l—etymology of the name, 37%-~inquiry 


whether Pheaicia did not beeome a provinge of Egypt in 
y Ko Dp 


reion of Sesostris, $73—Romans proved to have been a Greek 


colony, 374 ials on which the antients wrote, 375—of the 
antiquity he eck accents, $76—altempt to supply some of 
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Honour, principle of, the true safeguard of national and individual 
happiness and dignity, 499. 

Howard, the philanthropist, some particulars relating to, 366. 

Huasacualco, river in South America, recommended as a convenient 
depot of commerce, 94. 

Humboldt, Essay Politique sur la Nouvelle Espagne, 62—informa- 
tion concerning New Spain till of Jate extremely defective, 63— 
more liberal policy with regard to its colonies now adopted by 
Spain, ib.—general contents of the present work, 65—great im- 
provement of New Spain within the jast thirty years, shown from 
the rapid increase of its population, ib.—-from the augmentation 
of its produce, the increasing productiveness of the taxes, and the 
multiplication of the means of communication, 67—mines of New 
Spain not, as was once supposed, a cause of its depopulation, 68 
—average of the annual coinage at Mexico, 69—amount of the 
commerce between Vera Cruz and Spain at diflerent periods, 70 
—account of the city of Mexico, 71—restrictions under which the 
slave trade lies in the Spanish colonies, 72-—pregress of Buenos 
Ayres, &c. 73—exports from the river Plata, and coinage of Po- 
tosi, 74—-population of the principal cities of Spanish Ameri- 
ca, 75—general population of the country, and produce of the 
precious metals, 76—value of imports into Spain from her A- 
merican om - s at different periods, 77—causes of the increase 
ing prosperity of the latter, ib.—obstructions still remaining 
to their further improvement from the restrictions of their com- 
mercial code, 79—the intermeddling spirit of the Spanish go- 
vernment, 80—the enormous expense of the civil administration, 
&c. 81—the amount and mode of collection of their taxes, S2— 
and the division of the inhabitants into casts, 88—state of the na- 
tive Indian inhabitants, 84—their physical and moral characters, 

negroes, mulattoes, &c. 87—inquiry whether or not it 


SG—the 
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would be the interest of the Spanish colonies to shake off their 


dependence on the mother country, 883; and whether such a spi- 
rit did exist previous to the Spanish revolution, 89—their in- 
dependence now proclaimed by the Junta, 91—duties they owe 
to the mother country and to themselves, 92—proper form of a 
political government for them discussed, 93—commefcial advan- 
tages derived by New Spain from its central sitnation, much di- 
minished by the danger ot its coasts and the want of harbou 
94—general view of the face of the country, 96—unequal distr 

bution of the population, 97—immense wealth of the principal 
erandecs, 98, contrasted with - roa of the lower classes, 
99—inquiry whether the populatic f New Spain was greater 
before the arrival ¢f the Spaniards than at present, 101—charac- 


ter, &c. of the Mexican Indians, ib. 

Humiolit, Tableau Physique, 223—account o 
narr: itive of = route in South America, 225 
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composition of the equatorial regions of America, 234—descrip- 
tion of the condor, 235— peculiarities in the climate of America, 
236—cultivated part of the country distinguished into three zones, 
240—appearance of the heavens and temperature of the atmosphere 
in the Torrid Zone, ib.—plants prevalent at different elevations 
above the level of the sea, 242—account of the gymnotus electricus, 
249—curious mode of catching it, 250—account of the Otto- 
maques, 25l1—and of the Guaranis, 252. 
[ 

India, affairs of, 128—arguments in favour of the monopoly confut- 
ed, 129—dangers to which the British dominion in India is expos- 
ed, 134—subject of the government of India discussed, 1837—~ 
ways in which it is pretended India contributes to the wealth of Bri- 
tain examined, 138—inquiry how the interests of the nation might 
be affected by transferring the government of India to those hands 
which hold that of England, 150—proposal for erecting India in- 
to an ihdependent monarchy, 158—facility with which an excel- 
tent administration of justice might be established in that country, 
ib. 

Indians, American, state of, under the Spanish government, 84. 

K 

Kien Lung, the late Emperor of China, extract from an edict of, 
482. 

L 

Lambton’s, Captain, accaunt of trigonometrical operations in cross- 
ing the peninsula of India, 397. 


Leyden, Dr, on the languages and literature of the Indo-Chinese 


nations, 300—language an indelible monument of the origin of a 
nation, °90— islands in the Indian ocean inhabited by two classes 
of people different in language, religion, &c. 391—remarks on the 
language, &c. of the Batta, 392—languages spoken by the cone 
tinental nations from India te China, 394. 

Ft erpool, interesting anecdote at, 440. 

Llanos and Pampas of South America described, 24 

“Louis XIV. much overrated as a patron of arts, &c. 

M 

Madras, account of the origin and progress of the disturbances at, 

399. ' Vadis 
Queen of Scots, extracts from papers relating to, during her 


confinement in England, 457. 
edith, Mr, extract from a communication of, to the African Ine 
stitution, 445. 
ico. See Humboldt, 
uscuwv, description of, $39, 362. 
N 
4 
revocation of the edict of, a cause of the French revolution, 
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Ossian, Macpherson’s, causes of the great popularity of, 280. 

Otterburn, Sir Adam, conversation between and Sir Ralph Sadler, 
concerning the marriage treaty, &c. 452. 

Oxford, Calumnies against, strictures in the Edinburgh Review on 
the system of Oxford education improperly denominated calum. 
nies, 158—charge against that University of still following the 
dictates of Aristotle, 159—not meant of his Physics, 160—but 
of his Logic and Metaphysics, 161—examinations at Oxford, till 
within these few years, have turned entirely en the latter, 162~ 
reviewer’s assertion, that the student has no means of going be- 
yond the elements of geomeiry at that University vindicated, 163 

—refutation of the charges against him for his strictures on th« 

Oxford edition of Strabo, 169—his observations on the undue im. 

portance assigned to classical learning in the English Universiti 

vindicated, 178 
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and amount of salaries abolished, examined, 190—influence of 
covernment necessarily increased by the increase of the revenue, 
197—by the 1 money spent in contracts, 199—and that paid in sa- 
laries, 200—great extent of our colonial establishments another 
source of influence, 201—whole system of patronage now brought 
under the immediate controul of the Tre: asury, 06.anaane 
influence of the Crown the source of all our digraces and misfor- 
tunes, 24—=the only remedy a gradual and rational reform of 
the representation, 205—number of placemen in parliament first 
to be re luced, 206—system of voting in Scotland to be amended, 
207—power of diss« ving parliament, how to be limited, 209—~ 
borough representation to be corrected, 210—no ill consequences 

to be apprehended from such a plan of reform, 211, 
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i4]—account ef the author, 448 


—otf the letters relative to the negotiations in 1539, &c. 441— 
of those regarding the Reformation in Scotland, 453—correspond- 
ence of the author while ti 1@ Queen’s army during a 
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na 5—that relating to the un- 
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illustrious characters not educated in public schools, 330—plan 
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of the Lake, 263-—unexampled popularity of the au- 
S ; 
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d t traced, 264 haracteristic excellences of Mr Scott’s poetry, 
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o -outiine of t] y of the present work, 274—strictures on 
some of the characters, 279—extriacts from, 






an commerce, 443 


Si Gherar, khan of the Crimea, treatment of, by the Russians, 
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ey Mr, remarks on the celebrated defence of, by Mr Erskine, 


—account of the translators, 54—state of 
modern Greece, ib,—different 1: inguages in use there, 
ich led to the present publication, 59— ge- 
ral character of ibo’s works, 60. 


ew « r the Oxford edition of, 169, 








INDEX, 


T 
Tchernomorski Cossacks, account of, 365. 
Thomas, St, first preached Christianity in India, 387. 
Tobolskt, the capital of Siberia, thriving state of, 24-2. 
Tolerance Religieuse, sur la, 415—ideas of toleration in Trance 
much more confined than in this ceuntry, ib.—revocation of t] 
edict of Nantz one cause of the French revolution, 416—remon- 
strances presented to the King, by the clergy, against treedom ‘ot 
opinion, at late periods, ib.—-prevalence of Protestantism in Franec, 
at the time of the Revolution, to be inferred from the number «5 
deputies of that persuasion chosen to the different representati 
assemblies, 419—rencral reflections on religious toleration, 420. 
Tolsa, a Mexican artist, fine equestrian statue executed by, 71. 
Ww 
Walpole, Mr, on the extent, &c. of Campanja, 372—remarks on tl 
Herculanean manuscripts, 376. 
Wilsord, on the origin and decline of the Christian religion in Indi 


387—on the Tricutadri, or mountains with three peaks, 589. 


*,* In the preceding pages, the name of Mr Sheridan is mention- 
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ed, by mistake, among the illustrious names that are not te 
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be found on the roll of any public school. 
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